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"Whereas reason requiers, that those vices, to which any nation dothe naturally inclyne, 
should be restrayned by seveare lawes, those are in Polonia barbarous cruelty and 
lubricity, thys last being as common as the first." 


From: Sir George Carew, A Relation of the State of Polonia and the United Provinces 
of that Crown anno 1598. 


Let our foe, the German, fall! 
you 

Plunder, rob, and set on flre! 
above . . . 

Let the enemy die in pain; 
him 

He that hangs those German dogs, 
cause. 

Reaps reward from God on High. 


I, your priest do promise 
Bliss and joy in Heaven 
But the curse will fall on 
Who doth plead the German 


Polish hymn of hate against Germany dating from the 1848 revolution. 


”. . . They (the Polish authorities) torture those that refuse to confess in so grim a 
manner, that the inquisition of the Middle-Ages dwindles into nothingness before the 
sufferings to which the Poles subject their prisoners in and near Vilna." 


From: Pierre Valmigere, "And to-morrow . . . ? France, Germany and 
Poland". 


The further you go into Poland, the more you find pillage and murder. 


Russian proverb. 



"One, however, of the Slav Peoples, the Poles, forms a sorry exception. Violence and intolerance have left 
their mark on its history." 


From: Danilewsky, Russia and Europe. 


. . The oppression of the Ukrainian minority in Poland is growing worse every day. It 
would perhaps be wearisome to record the oppressive acts, . . . such a record would be 
of almost impossible length. But there are certain things that cannot be left unrecorded, 
that must be heard by the civilised world — namely, the horrible and inhuman 
barbarities that are inflicted on Ukrainian political prisoners in Polish gaols, and which 
are part of the war waged by the Polish dictatorship against the Ukrainian minority." 


From: "Manchester Guardian" of December 12, 1931: "Oppression of Ukrainians. Methods of Middle Ages revived by 
Poles." Special Report from Lemberg (East Galicia). 


". . .As long as the Poles show some insight, and are outnumbered, they appear 
submissive and adaptable; but once they have found a weak spot and have gained the 
upper hand, they become headstrong, arrogant and cruel . . . The unfettered licence in 
which the Poles live, and their law, which allows all crimes with the exception of one or 
two to be expiated by money, is the real cause of the fact that, among other things, 
homicide is very common in Poland." 


From the Diary of the Frisian Nobleman Ulrich von Werdum 1671 /72. 


"Fellow countrymen and brothers, who like myself have had the misfortune to become 
acquainted with the Poles, unite with me in order to eradicate, once and for all, the 
maliciousness and falsity of that people. Let all brothers hear, let every echo resound 
that the Pole knows no law and justice and that the word of a Tartar is a hundred times 
better than all the treaties signed in Poland." 

From: Methee: Histoire de la Pretendue Revolution de Pologne. Paris 
1792, p. 184. 



"This nation of peasants inclines to drink, quarrel, abuse and murder; it would be hard 
to find so many murders in any other nation." 

From: Richard Roepell: Geschichte Polens, Bd. I.. Hamburg 1840. 


"Poland is a mixture of sarmatian — well-nigh aboriginal cruelty and French super- 
arrogance; an ignorant people with not a trace of taste, yet given to luxury, gambling 
and fashion." 


From: Georg Förster: Försters Briefe, I., p. 467. 


Polish Pamphlet Inciting the Mob to Murder. 


"Why cannot we act like the Spaniards? Let every one who is fit take up arms and march on the enemy. Let 
the women, the boys and the old men murder at home whenever an enemy soldier is billeted with them. 
When their troops march through the town throw boiling water and stones from the Windows. Destroy him 
where you find him! Hide all food from him. Out in the lines our glorious Polish army will deal with them! 
— We shall see whether our foes, all three of them, will stand up to us, even for a few months, on our holy 
Polish soil. No, not even that long will they hold out. Those that will escape our weapons will run for the 
frontier." 


From the Polish pamphlet "Words of truth for the Polish People". 
Printed under the auspices of Our Lady, the Patron of Poland. 1848. 



"But Poland's immediate neighbours have known those brilliant promises for a long 
time — and hence mistrust them. 


From their experience they are afraid that the Poles, in the administration of their new 
independence will show an utter disregard for order and will prove themselves 
unreliable and irresponsible anarchists. 


Since their neighbours know the Poles to be vindictive, irate and quarrelsome, they fear 
that their regime will be brutal, clumsy, intolerant and tyrannical." 


From: D'Etchegoyen, Olivier: Pologne, Pologne . . . Paris 1925. 


"The minorities in Poland are to disappear, and it is Polish policy that they shall not 
disappear only on paper. This policy is being pushed forward ruthlessly and without the 
slightest regard for public opinion abroad, for international treaties, and for the League 
of Nations. The Ukraine under Polish rule is an inferno — White Russia is an even more 
hellish inferno. The purpose of Polish policy is the disappearance of the national 
minorities, both on paper and in reality." 


From: "Manchester Guardian", December 14, 1931 (special report from 
Warsaw). 


French Protest against Polish Police Terrors. 


"A wave of terror is sweeping Poland at this very moment. The Press can hardly breathe a word because it 
is gagged. A police regime with all its horrors and its wild measures of oppression strangles the country. 
The prisons of the Republic to-day hold more than 3000 political criminals who are maltreated by their 
jailers, humiliated and beaten up with belts and sticks. The life they have to stand is such that in many 
prisons the inmates prefer death to the slow torture inflicted upon them." 



Paul Painleve, Edouard Herriot, Leon Blum, Paul Boncour, Severine, 


Romain Rolland, Victor Basch, Georges Pioch, Pierre Caron, Charles 
Richet, Aulard, Hadamard, Bougle, F. Herold, Mathias Mornardt, Jean- 
Richard Bloch, Pierre Hamp, Charles Vildrac, Lucien Descaves, Henri 
Beraud, Michel Corday, Leon Bazalgette, Paul Colin, Albert Cremieux, 
Henri Marx, Paul Reboux, Noel Garnier. 

From: Protest against the terrorisation of minorities in Poland submitted by French 
politicians and men of letters, 1924. 


More than 58,000 


Dead and Missing 


were lost by the German minority in Poland during the 
days of their liberation from the Polish yoke, as far as can 
be ascertained at present. The Polish nation must for all 
time be held responsible for this appalling massacre 
consequent upon that Polish reign of terror. Up to 
November 17, 1939, the closing day for the documentary 
evidence contained in the first edition of this book, 5,437 
murders, committed by members of the Polish armed 
forces and by Polish civilians on men, women and children 
of the German minority had already been irrefutably 
proved. It was quite apparent even then that the actual 
number of murders far exceeded this figure, and by 
February 1, 1940, the total number of identified bodies of 
the German minority had increased to 12,857. Official 
investigations carried out since the outbreak of the 
German-Polish war have shown that to these 12,857 killed 
there must be added more than 45,000 missing, all of 
whom must be accounted dead since no trace of them can 
be found. Thus the victims belonging to the German 
minority in Poland already now total over 58,000. Even this 



appalling figure by no means covers the sum total of the 
losses sustained by the German minority. There can be no 
doubt at all that investigations which are still being 
conducted will disclose many more thousand dead and 
wounded. The following description of the Polish atrocities 
which is not only confined to murders and mutilations but 
includes other deeds of violence such as maltreatment, 
rape, robbery and arson applies to only a small section of 
the terrible events for which irrefutable and official 
evidence is here established. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND EXPLANATIONS 


The Statement of the acts of atrocity committed on minority Germans in Poland is based 
on the following documentary evidence, the penal records of the Special Courts of 
Justice in Bromberg and Posen, the investigation files of the Special Police 
Commissions, the testimony of the medico-legal experts of the Health Inspection 
Department of the Military High Command, and the original records of the Military 
Commission attached to the Military High Command for the investigation of breaches of 
International Law. The documentary evidence concerning the individual cases of 
atrocity has been taken from the aforementioned files. 


The Special Courts of Justice set up at Bromberg and Posen are regulär courts, their 
administration of justice being based on the Common Law of Germany and the 
jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of the Reich, and which deal with all cases in 
complete accordance with the principles of the German Penal Code. The legally justified 
confirmation of verdicts and the sworn Statements of German as well as Polish 
witnesses have been used. These were taken from the records of these Special Courts of 
Justice up to the Nov. 15, 1939. The various Criminal Investigation Departments' 
reports, documents, and photographs, have been employed and taken from the files of 
the Special Commissions. Reproductions of Statements, photographs and preserved 
specimens, as well as the collective memoranda representing a report on the result of 
the autopsy on the victims, were taken from the records of the medico-legal experts. The 
Statements of eye-witnesses sworn and taken down before the military legal officials, 
have been taken mainly from the investigation files of the Army Investigation 
Department. These in turn are based upon extracts from the High Command's (Legal 
Dept.) book on this subject, issued in two volumes, "Polish Atrocities on minority 
Germans and Prisoners of War in Bromberg, Pless, Stopanica" (vol. 1) and "Polish 
Atrocities on minority Germans and Prisoners of War in the District and Province of 
Posen" (vol. 2) and in which the various Statements are compiled. 


The records have been supplemented by accounts of personal experiences by 
individuals of the German minority arrested, ill-treated, and abducted, as well as by 
photographs of numerous atrocities on minority Germans, as perpetrated by soldiers of 
the Polish army and by Polish civilians (i. e. murders, mutilations, and arson). The 
photographs are genuine copies of snap shots taken of the actual victims, either beaten 
to death, shot dead, or mutilated, and taken on the spots where the victims were found 
and the crimes committed. Any pictures that could not be considered definitely 
authentic were rejected and not included in the collection. Attached are photographic 
reproductions of whole pages of "dead and missing" notices. These appeared daily for 
weeks, after those days of horror, in the Bromberg and Posen newspapers. 


[p. 10] In the text, the findings of the Military Investigation Department are cited with 
the reference No. W. R. I and W. R. II, those of the Special Courts with the reference No. 


Sd. K. Ls. or Sd. Is. with consecutive file numbers. Those resulting from the 
investigation of the Special Police Commission of the Criminal Police Office of the Reich 
are marked RKPA., and those of autopsy and post mortem findings with OKW. HS. In. 
Br. or P. 


The amount of material on atrocities was so great as to render it impossible to print the full text of the 
sworn Statements in all cases. Some are printed in their original Version. Others refer to the decisive 
Position, as narrated by the eye-witnesses. For the same reason it was decided to omit the history of illness 
suffered by minority Germans, due to their serious injuries received during the marches they were forced to 
make through Poland. All this collection of facts is stored in the Protestant Deaconess Hospital of Posen 
and in the German Military Field Hospital and Municipal Hospital in Bromberg, and is open to any further 
investigation. Only a selection of the copious photographic material is used in this book. All the documents 
and proofs used in this collection of material are filed in the respective central Offices in Berlin. 


This book deals exclusively with acts of violence committed by Poles on minority 
Germans. Further evidence of the Polish breaches of International and Military Law, in 
so far as it concerns the treatment of German prisoners of war and Germans killed in 
action, has been placed in safety elsewhere and has not been included in this book, as 
well as that of numerous acts of atrocity committed on minority Germans before the 
outbreak of war. 


Statement 


THE GERMAN-POLISH SITUATION UP TO THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 

Europe was relieved to hear of the German-Polish agreement on Jan. 26, 1934. The 
realistic peace determination of Adolf Hitler, together with the true sense of 
statesmanship of Marshai Pilsudski, had found common ground in the mutual desire to 
establish a new state of political relationship by direct contact between Germany and 
Poland, the basic idea being to ensure the maintenance and security of a lasting peace 
between the two countries. It was realised by all those who saw in the latent tension 
between Germany and Poland an immediate danger to the peace of Europe that such a 
constructive Cooperation of the two statesmen must be of interest to the whole of 
Europe. It was the most earnest desire of Germany and Poland to follow up the first 
declaration of a 10-years pact by the development of sincere friendly relations. Such a 
friendship based on peaceful development would have left the door open for a friendly 
and acceptable Settlement of all outstanding questions between the two neighbouring 
countries. There was no doubt that problems, as yet unsettled, did exist between the 
two countries. It was quite clear that the conditions and boundaries imposed on 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles were for any length of time impossible and 
unacceptable. It depended on the honesty of purpose of Poland as to how far an 



arrangement of a closer understanding between the two countries could fulfil the 
sincere hopes of Germany and all peace-loving friends. At that time already, certain 
definite forces abroad were actively trying to disturb the work of conciliation between 
Germany and Poland. The opponents of the Third Reich were not in the least interested 
in a relaxation of the tension between Germany and Poland; in fact they were secretly 
and openly fanning the ever-glowing fires of Propaganda in Poland and directed against 
Germany and everything German. The change of course in policy both in Berlin and 
Warsaw in no way suited their plans. Apart from this, a reconciliation of Poland with 
her neighbour did not represent the aims of the supporters of the Treaty of Versailles, 
who intended that Poland should remain in a state of permanent Opposition to 
Germany, and that she should remain as an active instrument in the encirclement 
policy against the Reich. As a result the enemies of friendly advances between Germany 
and Poland tried to stifle from the very beginning any reasonable political arrangement 
and any attempt at a reconciliation between Germany and Poland, by resuscitating the 
old differences and suspicions. With the help of extremist Polish societies and the Press, 
already controlled by Jewish elements, the Saboteurs of conciliatory measures very soon 
gained the upper-hand. The intensified campaign of anti-German Propaganda had an 
increasing influence on public opinion and incited it against Germany and the German 
minority in Poland. The anti-German activity found ready response amongst Polish 
officials and military circles. The continued efforts of the Government of the Reich, with 
a view to persuading those in Warsaw responsible for the creation of public opinion to 
act in accord with the German-Polish Press agreement of Feb. 24, 1934, and to arrive at 
an effective moral disarmament within the spirit and general lines of the agreement of 
understanding remained unsuccessful. 


Since the days of Versailles, the political Situation between Germany and Poland had 
never calmed down. On the contrary the systematic deprival of the right of the German 
element long established in former Prussian provinces remained such a dead weight on 
German-Polish relations that the greater part of the world's opinion was always 
sceptical of the success of the German-Polish agreement of understanding. In German 
opinion the strong personality of Pilsudski offered in itself guarantee enough that, in 
the development of the idea of an understanding, an alteration in sentiment would take 
place, together with a change in the hostile attitude of wide circles of influence in 
Poland against German minority groups. The Führer held the firm opinion that, in spite 
of all obstructive circumstances, the German-Polish work of Cooperation must be 
attempted and developed until the desired results had been attained. He held that 
despite the disappointment of the German Government caused by the unscrupulous 
Polish methods within the sphere of minority policy, as well as by the continuous anti- 
German press campaign, these must not be allowed to interfere with his hopes for the 
success of the final issue. 


Even during Pilsudski's lifetime it had been clearly shown that the authority of the 
Marshai himself was not sufficient to make the subordinate Polish officials adhere to a 
just treatment of the German minority. The exaggerated Polish patriotic feeling still 
appeared in a more moderate way, but it had not been eliminated. For the time being 
suppressive measures were not so brutal, but more cunning. The political System based 
on the old watchword of sworn principle to exterminate everything of German origin, 
continued unhampered; full responsibility for this must be ascribed to the Polish 
Government. After the death of Marshai Pilsudski the mask was completely dropped. A 



campaign of aggressive activity, based on the desire for annexation and such aims was 
very soon developed in speech and in print. 


The continuous efforts of Germany to bring about tolerable relations between the 
German minority and the Polish population were of no avail. Her efforts were completely 
frustrated by the sterile attitude of the Polish Government. Poland's absolutely negative 
attitude, marked by an unbroken chain of violations of the spirit of the German-Polish 
pact, and also by a continual breach of the fundamental principles governing the 
protection of minorities, agreed to and signed by Poland in the reciprocal minority 
agreement of Nov. 5, 1937 became manifestly clear when the respective representatives 
of the central administrative Offices of both countries met in Berlin on Feb. 27, 1939, to 
discuss all outstanding questions, pertaining to minorities. These unsuccessful 
discussions showed that Poland had no intentions of carrying on Marshai Pilsudski's 
clearly defined policy of peace and harmony with his German neighbour. The specific 
desire of the Führer for a definite Settlement of the Danzig question, and that of a 
territorial link between East Prussia and the Reich were repeatedly placed before the 
Polish Government in the friendliest manner. The evasive attitude, however, of Colonel 
Beck, Minister for Foreign Affairs, made it clearer from month to month that the Polish 
authorities were methodically turning their backs on any intention of agreement [p. 15] 
with Germany. Poland's increased resistance to any kind of reparation or even 
alleviation of the injustice of Versailles as regards Germany's Eastern boundary, 
corresponded with the stiffening of the Polish policy towards the members of the 
German minority and with an intensified Chauvinistic activity of the Polish press, 
tantamount to a direct challenge to the Reich. 


Even in the spring of 1939 it became quite clear that the change in Poland's foreign policy was being 
definitely advanced and guided by two forces. Polish public opinion, influenced by the Governments 
toleration of anti-German Propaganda, was imbued with an unparalleled feeling of hatred against 
everything German. Any Statement or expression pertaining to the daily life of the German minority was 
considered as an hostile act against the Polish State and in consequence the extermination of everything of 
German origin was put forward as a national duty. It was evident that the restraint of the German 
Government towards this degeneration of hatred towards minority Germans was regarded by the Polish 
authorities as an expression of weakness. This fateful error was the underlying motive for the vehement 
attacks on Germany which expressed themselves in impassioned demands for the annexation of German 
territory, and reached their climax in the ridiculous display of megalomania, as displayed in a demand for 
the River Elbe as a boundary necessary to Polish national requirements. The Polish Government gave a free 
hand to the perpetrators of such bellicose demonstration of annexation, as well as to the miscreants of acts 
of violence against the German minority in the Western provinces, who were in their turn aided and abetted 
by the provincial authorities. The responsibility for this feverish atmosphere was hereby placed on the 
shoulders of the Polish Government. This finally resulted in moral chaos in towns and in the country, 
accompanied by indiscriminate murders of thousands of defenceless and innocent minority Germans by 
Polish soldiers and armed civilians. 


The question arose as to how the Polish Government could allow such a dangerous sentiment to develop in 
the country and to such an extent as to permit her own citizens of German origin to be surrendered to the 
lowest dass of Polish degenerates, whose very lust for murder made them ignore Constitution, law, 
morality and humaneness. Furthermore how could responsible Polish rulers allow themselves to be 
manoeuvred deeper and deeper into a condition of irreparable tension with Germany, without accounting to 


State or people for the inevitable consequences of an armed conflict with Germany? The answer to this 
leads to the second force which influenced Poland from outside and allowed Poland to believe that all 
further consideration towards the German minority or the Reich could be dropped. This force was England, 
was the guarantee of assistance given by the British Government to Poland, and the British active influence 
to use Poland as a pawn to stimulate the British encirclement policy so thoroughly as to kindle the fires of 
war — a war which had been prepared long beforehand. and was intentional, and which actually broke out 
in connection with Danzig and the Corridor. As England was guaranteeing this diabolical scheme, Warsaw 
was of the opinion that no moderation or consideration of action as to avoiding overdoing anything was 
necessary. England had guaranteed the integrity of Poland! The British promise of assistance to Poland had 
provided the latter with the role of a political battering ram. Since then, and conscious of this, Poland had 
permitted herseif to challenge the Reich in every conceivable way and, in her delusions, even dreamt of a 
"victorious battle before the gates of Berlin." Had the British war clique not continually urged Poland into 
an obstinate resistance towards the Reich, and had it not been for Britain's promises, of which she feit 
perfectly sure, it is very doubtful whether Poland would ever have allowed things to go so far, as to make 
the signal for the removal of Germans in the eyes of Polish military and civilians equivalent to a signal for 
the murder and bestial butchery of German people (1). 


(1) The British Government must have known, having due regard to the temperamental national 
character and inclination to extremes of political megalomania, of the likewise anti-German 
Propaganda carried on in the Press for years and worked up against Germany and the German 
minorities some months before the War to a definite state of aggressive bloodthirstiness. She 
must have known that her active interest in the warlike policy of Poland, backed up by the pact of 
assistance, would of necessity be the cause of national hatred, spreading like an epidemic and 
resulting in the most unbelievable and bloody outrages on German citizens. If the British 
Government had not realised the delirious effect on Poland of the pact of assistance which was 
responsible for the ghastly consequences, then it would appear that the extent of the bestiality of 
the Polish atrocities on Germans must prove England to be even more guilty of the bloodshed. 
Only he who moved amongst Poles during those decisive weeks could really measure the direct 
destructive effect of Chamberlain's guarantee of assistance on the Polish mentality and 
psychology. 


Without the blank cheque given by Great Britain to Poland the latter would never have so frivolously 
rejected the unique offer for compromise made by the Führer, as was made public in his speech in the 
Reichstag on April 28, 1939, or would Poland ever have started her war machinery or opened the doors to 
the Provincial governors' policy of extermination of the German minority. The German minority in Poland 
had long since been gagged and deprived of all rights (2). 


(2) The terrific losses caused to German interests in Poland during the Polish domination can be 
given in figures under the heading of emigration, expropriation, closing of German schools, as 
follows: up to the middle of 1939, 1.4 million Germans under the pressure of Polish officials had 
emigrated from Posen-West Prussia and from Upper Silesia. German settlers had lost 1,263,288 
acres of land and of these 265,288 acres due to the one-sided Agrarian Reforms unilaterally 
applied against Germans, 998,000 acres due to cancellation and liquidation. Of the 657 public 
German minority schools in existence in 1925 (in 1927 only 498), only 185 were left at the 
beginning of the school year 1938/1939 (of these 150 in Posen-West Prussia and 35 in Upper 
Silesia). 



Thousands of German enterprises and independent German businesses had been systematically destroyed 
by cancellation of Orders, boycott, by taxes rigorously calculated and even more vigorously applied, 
withdrawal of concessions, confiscation, and the refusal of permits for the purchase of land. Innumerable 
German workmen and employees, for the greater part old and trusted hands, were made victims of mass 
dismissals, based on political race discrimination, and were driven from their normal areas of work and 
reduced to a condition of absolute penury with no further means of existence. The one-sided application of 
the Agrarian Reform Laws and the regulations governing frontier zones forced old established German 
settlers to emigrate. German church Services were disturbed, German newspapers were seized one after the 
other; and the use of the German language was made impossible either in the Street, in shops or restaurants. 
Germans were attacked in the open country, in their homes and on their farms. From May 1939 onwards 
Prohibition Orders and punishments literally hailed down upon them. The closing down of schools, 
kindergartens, libraries and German clubs, the elimination of cooperatives, cultural and charitable societies, 
and the personal threat to each individual, increased to an unimaginable degree, quite contrary to the rights 
of the German minority as guaranteed by the Constitution. 


THE POLISH POLICY OF ATROCITY 


Düring the twenty years of Polish domination, Germans in Poland had become used to 
injury and want. Devoid of every right and protection they were also prepared for their 
Position to become more threatening and subject to more intolerable pressure as the 
German-Polish relations aggravated. Düring the last weeks before the outbreak of war, 
they were under such pressure and their private life so continually watched by Polish 
spies, that they already scented the danger that was being brought about by the work of 
agitation, emanating from secret and public Polish sources. Not even the worst 
Pessimist had ever visualized that the wide-spread menaces, attacks, and acts of 
violence would increase and reach the point of the massacre of men, women, and 
children, or that these murders would ever reach the gruesome total of over 58,000. 
One could feel the abysmal hatred that the Poles had for anything German; hatred that 
was being engendered by an anti-German press, radio and pulpit Propaganda. The 
Warsaw rulers gave proofs daily of their hostile attitude towards any sincere 
understanding. This manifested itself even down to the subordinate official positions, 
where a white-hot fanaticism culminated in treating all Germans as spies and 
suspected enemies of the State. It was known that the Association of the West, rebels, 
and rifle corps were planning evil, and that Polish Youth organisations, above all the 
boy scouts, were being systematically trained under military supervision in the use of 
firearms. Outbursts of racial Propaganda could be read in the Polish press; in just the 
same way the poisoned atmosphere emanating from the excessive provocation of public 
agitators could be feit more and more every week as it spread and penetrated deeper 
and deeper amongst the Polish population. The result was that even the more 
reasonable Polish elements were dragged into the vortex, which swept away any 
sensible thought or moral feeling towards minority Germans already pursued and 



tortured. It was apolitical psychosis which enabled every Pole to feel that he might 
commit any kind of deed, even the most terrible against minority Germans, and without 
the slightest restraint. 

Düring the last days of August 1939, Germans were openly menaced in villages with the 
expressions: "Slaughter them off (1). 

(1) Murder of Sieg (Sd. Is. Bromberg 819/39). 

In the towns Germans were the victims of insane incitement, leading to a state of 
boycott, terror, and direct danger to life, which the Warsaw Government tolerated and 
encouraged. This outbreak of concentrated fury and Polish national passion directed 
against cvcrything German and invoked by the Polish officials, seemed to be the 
unavoidable solution for putting an end to the intolerable tension between Germany 
and Poland. When, therefore, on Sept. 1, 1939 the ever increasing avalanche of defence 
measures against the Polish provocations and attacks, which led to open raids by Polish 
soldiery into German territory, culminated in the entry of German troops into Poland, 
the last pillars of State discipline collapsed with the flight of the Polish authorities. A 
deluge of ghastly acts of bloodshed, like an unparalleled storm burst over the heads of 
German men and women. These, although conscious of their defenceless state (2) 

(2) "A perpetual state of anxiety reigned as no one was any longer sure of his life . . . The whole 
night they slunk round the house, and this furtive slinking, the proximity of a permanent danger 
was very difficult to endure" — this is how the Rector's wife, Frau Lassahn of Bromberg- 
Schwedenhöhe, characterizes the heavily laden atmosphere of ill-boding, just prior to the "Blood 
Sunday" in Bromberg. (Eye-witness report of Frau L.). The 32-year old minority German Gerhard 
Grieger expresses himself similarly, shortly before he was bestially murdered: — "I have a terrible 
feeling, I feel as though I am being perpetually watched, and think it would be the best thing to 
clear out". Then again the witness Judge (retired) Klabun of Bromberg confirms that "everywhere 
they slunk around us and watched us". . . (Criminal proceedings against Nowitzki and others, Sd. 
K. Ls. Posen 28/39). 

were by no means faint-hearted, for they were comforted in their firm belief in their 
impending liberation. A few had indeed been able to save themselves in time by flight to 
safety (3) 

(3) How tragic is the case of Vicar Reder of Mogilno, who at the time of his Order for internment 
was on holiday in Zoppot, so that he had ample opportunity for flight. In spite of this he obeyed 
the Order, so as to be together with the members of his parish and his co-internees during the 
days of trouble. He was shot down with a pistol by the Commandant of the railway Station of 
Glodno and after receiving several blows with the butt of a rifle he was given the "coup de gräce" 
by Polish Military guard (OKW. HS. Ins. Br. 80). 

over the frontiers of the Reich and to Danzig; in spite of repeated Polish Statements to 
the effect that in case of war all Germans would be murdered and all German farms 
would be burnt down, most of the Germans stuck to their homes and possessions, part 
of which had been acquired or inherited from former Settlements or by honest 
purchase, hundreds of years ago, because they themselves could not believe that the 
menaces of murder would ever be carried out. What was the reason for all classes of 
Poles participating in the excesses committed against Germans? Why did that portion of 
the Polish population which for years had lived in harmony with their German 
neighbours in town and country hardly lift a hand to protect Germans exposed to 
lawlessness? Why did Poles, without the slightest reason, attack the one or other 
German — known or unknown to them —, why were they willing to take part in these 
indescribable atrocities? The answer to all this is that all action against Germans had 



been carefully planned beforehand; it had been definitely ordered. The question arises: 
could not Christian and religious principles in such a devoutly Catholic country have 
proved sufficient to ensure a moral and disciplinary bulwark against such wanton 
excesses? On the contrary, the massacre of Protestant clergy, the destruction of 
Protestant rectories, the burning and pillaging of Protestant churches (4) 

(4) Protestant churches and parish halls were destroyed and burnt in Bromberg-Schwedenhöhe, 
in Hopfengarten near Bromberg, in Gr. Leistenau near Graudenz, in Kl. Katz near Gotenhafen. 
The number of vicarages robbed and pillaged has not been ascertained. A "house search" in the 
Protestant Consistory in Posen is further evidence of wanton destruction. In the Parish Church of 
Bromberg and in St. Peter's Church in Posen, altars were defiled and the altar lights destroyed, 
bibles and altar cloths were torn to rags. (Periodical "Junge Kirche", dated Nov. 4, 1939). 

show clearly that the old adage of Protestant-German, Catholic-Pole, made the 
distinction of creed the instrument and tool of political murder. 

In many cases it was enough to be German and Protestant to be arrested (1). 


(1) The witness Kube, Bromberg, 13 Bergkolonie, deposed on oath that a soldier, who had forcibly 
entered her apartment, questioned her nephew Karl Braun, who was on a visit, as to his name 
and religion (!) On Braun' s truthful declaration as to who he was and that he was a Protestant he 
was arrested and carried off. Since then no trace of him has been found and it would appear that 
he had been shot (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 32/39). 


Sympathy for Germany or German Connections were sufficient: even Catholic Germans 
were relentlessly pursued and killed, and Catholic priests themselves were ill-treated 
because of their sympathy towards the German element. Even the reproach to a 
German that he sent his child to a German school and that during the 20 years of 
Polish domination he had not learnt to master the Polish language, was sufficient to 
have him killed (2). 


(2) Eye-witnesses' Statements on the murder case Kala/Keller in Kardorf (Sd. Is. Posen 42/39) criminal proceedings 
against Jan Lewandowski (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 85/39). 


He who was master of the Polish language and able to make himself understood in the 
Polish language or even he who stated he was a Pole, was spared (3). 


(3) The minority German Ferdinand Reumann in Schulitz saved himself from being carried off and 
killed by maintaining that he was Polish and by speaking in Polish to the soldiers; he was the 
only survivor of 13 Germans (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 31/39). 



This is proof that only German lives and property were envisaged. Further proof of this 
is shown by the fact that the hordes whether in Company of Polish soldiers or alone, 
only searched homes, attics and cellars of Germans. They were brought out into the 
Street and where no Germans were present, the locality was left without disturbing a 
single hair of any Pole (4). 


(4) Statement by the Polish witnesses Maria Szczepaniak and Luzia Spirka of Bromberg, who were 
hidden in an air raid cellar together with Germans (Sd. K: Ls. Bromberg 12/39). 


Germans were murdered indiscriminately and regardless of age, creed or sex, whether 
peasant, farmer, teacher, clergyman, doctor, merchant, workman or factory-owner, no 
dass or rank was spared. The victims were shot without trial — there was never any 
legal reason for the massacre of Germans. They were shot, tortured to death, beaten 
and stabbed without any reason at all (5), 


(5) "Never before have I seen faces so distorted with fury or bestial expression — they had 
certainly ceased to be human beings —" stated the eye-witness Paul Zembol of Pless (WR I). 


and most of them, furthermore, were maimed in the most bestial way. These murders 
were intentional, and for the greater part, committed by Polish soldiers, police and 
gendarmes, but also by armed civilians, schoolboys and apprentices (P.W.O.N.) (6). 


(6) P. W. = Przysposobienie Wojskowe, i. e. an Organization for the pre-military training of youths 
under military supervision. O. N. = Obrona Narodowa, i. e. Reservists mobilized at a later date. 


Rebels in uniform, members of the West Marches Society, rifle corps, railwaymen, and 
released convicts were in the motley crowd that took part in these murders (7). 


(7) At a few places, convicts also took part in the atrocities against the Germans; but the 
Statement coming from a Polish quarter that the escaped or liberated criminals were the main 
perpetrators, and that the atrocities against Germans, for example, in and near Bromberg are to 
be ascribed principally to the criminals who escaped in Crone-on-the-Brahe — or that similar 
atrocities against Germans in the neighbourhood of Thorn were due to criminals who broke out in 
Fordon — is refuted by the fact that in those places hardly any pillaging or thefts occurred, and 
further by the Identification by name of the perpetrators and accomplices, verified in the 
investigations and criminal proceedings by Statements of reliable witnesses, The erroneous and 
tendentious Polish Statement that convicts and similar rabble had incited the soldiers and 
civilians to acts of violence is absolutely contradicted by the results of the juridical proceedings. 



Everywhere a definite method governed the procedure, from it could be [p. 20] deduced 
that a centralized System of murder was being practised (1). 


(1) The declaration of the 17 year-old Pole, Bernhard Kokoczynski, interrogated and 
condemned for serious breach of the peace by the special court of Bromberg, on 
September 27, 1939 (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg, 24/39), that he was ordered to hunt up 
minority Germans repeats itself several times in the attempts at justification made by the 
Poles convicted of murder or complicity. The murderers or accomplices relied therefore 
on instructions. This establishment of fact is parallel with the attitude of nearly all the 
murderers and the accomplices, who based their action firmly and decisively on the 
grounds that the Germans had started shooting, and that that was why measures had been 
taken against them. For this assertion no proof was brought forward in any single case. 
The unanimity of this assertion points conclusively to the fact that it must have been 
issued by a central office as a definite basis of action. 


That these unheard-of cruel individual and mass-murders were carried on in such a 
way is explained by the mentality of the Pole, and his habit to incline to cruelty and 
torture. The proverbial courage of the Pole corresponds with his equally proverbial 
cunning and deceit. Innumerable Polish murderers present themselves to our eyes as 
crafty and bloodthirsty creatures. Denunciation and treachery are expressions of the 
Polish national character, from which elements the brutal mentality and lust for murder 
emanate. All that occured in and around Bromberg, Posen and Pless, in the days of 
September 1939, is nothing but a repetition of the bloodshed that occurred in Upper 
Silesia during the Polish riots in 1920/21, which, at the time, shocked public opinion 
throughout the civilized world. 


The hunt for minority Germans in the towns and villages was carried out more or less 
according to the following System; following the command Nr. 59 (2) 


(2) The broadcast of the Polish Government of Sept. 1, belongs to one of the most important 
pieces of evidence proving that acts of violence against Germans bore the character of a 
campaign, centrally organized and under official control: Frau Weise, the wife of the senior 
physician of the Posen Protestant Deaconess Hospital together with Dr Reimann of the same 
place, give the text of the broadcast heard by them on the morning of Sept. 1, as follows: - "Hullo! 

Hullo! Germans, Czechs and Bohemians! Carry out Command No.at once." The two 

witnesses were no longer certain of the actual number. In a verbal Statement, Konrad Kopiera, 
director of the Schicht Trust of Warsaw, definitely remembers the number as 59. Frau Klusseck 
of Posen, 24, Hohenzollern Straße, heard the following on the afternoon of Sept. 1. "Hullo! Hullo! 

To all courts, prosecuting attorneys and other authorities. Circular No.concerning. 

." after which followed an example of some kind of secret code message which Frau Klusseck 
could not remember, but it ran more or less like this: — 824,358 X 5 + 9/4 — "has to be carried 





out immediately!" Further investigation is being und er taken as regards the number of the 
circular as well as the code text. 


repeatedly broadcast by the Warsaw Government on Sept. 1, a modus operandi which 
must have been agreed upon beforehand with provincial authorities, the provincial 
governments instructed the local police immediately to enforce the Orders of arrest 
already drawn up and provided with consecutive numbers, against the minority 
Germans. These warrants did not include the new arrivals within the last few weeks, 
proof in itself that the Orders had been prepared long before (3). 


(3) There were 3 kinds of warrants of arrest — Red: for arrest and house search, Pink: 
Internment (supposed to have been applicable particularly to German nationals). Yellow: 
evacuation from a place of residence with travel permit to definite location in Central or 
East Poland, as prescribed by the Mayor. As a rule all these colours were treated with the 
same severity, i. e. those distinguished by the mild "yellow evacuation warrants" were 
treated in the same way as those abducted in batches under police control (Photographie 
copies of the warrants of arrest in the archives RKPA 1486/8. 39). 


In accordance with these Orders, the minority Germans were arrested without reason 
being given, and carried off to the police-station in the shortest possible time. Some 
were questioned (others were not) with the intention of trying to force a confession to 
the effect that they had been actively engaged as spies or enemies of the State. They 
were either thrown into prison or sent home under the impression that they were free 
mere. Often, all their papers of Identification were taken away by the police; they were 
liberated without these papers being returned, with instructions to call for them later. 
This "later" was destined to become "never". Either they never got so far, or, if they did, 
they never came back; they were murdered in the meantime (1). 


(1) The murder case of the brothers Lemke in Bromberg, Nakeler Strasse (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 
33/39). 


They were severely ill-treated on their way to or from the police Station and in the prison 
cells. They were kicked, beaten with rifle butts, spat on, and subjected to the mast 
awful words of abuse. Those who had not been arrested, interned or abducted, were, in 
accordance with exact lists, fetched out of their homes and either beaten to death or 
shot down by soldiers, police, or armed civilians, chiefly led by men of unsavoury 
reputation, wholly anti- German (2). 


(2) The lists played a very important part in the preparation of Polish atrocities. According to 
Gertrud Becker, servant, of Bromberg-Jägerhof and witness in the murder case of Schröder and 



Köhke (WR I) "the names of all persons who were in the cellar were called out from a list." The 
Commanders of local rebel organizations had drawn up "Death lists" which served as 
preliminaries for the massacre of Germans. The sworn Statement of the innkeeper Litwa at 
Landsberg, district of Rybnik, shows that the rebel Kwiotek had drawn up a list of 150 minority 
Germans "who were to be killed at a convenient moment" (SG. in Kattowitz 19/39). The witness 
Frau Emvira Diesner in Ciechocinek (WR II) deposed that "the whole Town Council took part in 
drawing up the black list." Witness Paul Rakette, Pastor of Schokken (WR II) declared that the 
preparation of the lists was in the hands of all the local administrative authorities. A Polish police 
Sergeant of Rogasen told the witness, Innkeeper Ewald Thou, that the "black-list" had been drawn 
up "by someone in a high position (WR II). The witness Erwin Boy, a master-tailor of Ostburg is of 
the opinion that the Polish village elder was responsible for the drawing up of the lists: without 
such lists "it would have been impossible for the soldiers to use a piece of paper for calling out 
our names." 


The entries of "Suspicious" in the military passports of minority Germans liable to military 
Service, or in the discharge certificates were similar in importance. In all these cases the holders 
of such papers, with one exception (Eugen Hoffmann), were murdered in Bromberg on Sept. 4. It 
has been established that all entries of "Suspicious," as well as the discharge papers, constituted 
an Order to the Polish authorities to have the holders of such papers shot (for details see 
documents RKPA 1488/22. 39 and 1486/24. 39). 


The facts which established that the Polish action against minority Germans was prepared by the 
officials, according to plan, completely contradict the Statement of Polish emigrants who maintain 
that all these acts of atrocity were a form of "reprisal," and that in their flight before the German 
troops the Poles had carried off minority Germans and, as the position in general became worse 
and worse "they killed them out of sheer exasperation." In reality all minority Germans were 
interned, abducted, ill-treated and murdered in accordance with well-thought-out plans. It was 
not a spontaneous action resulting from the shock of the entry of German troops into Poland. 


Anyone asking what was the reason for such persecution, or why his arrest had been 
made, was answered with a shot in the neck, blows from the butt of a rifle, or stabs 
with a bayonet. As a rule, when people were fetched by force and ill-treated, these acts 
were accompanied by house searches for weapons, secret wireless transmitters, 
wireless receiving sets and suspicious documents. No Germans had any weapons 
because for years conditions had rendered this impossible. It was sufficient to find a 
child's percussion-cap pistol to justify a murder (1). 


(1) Verbal Statement by the witness Charlotte Korth (WR I). 

It actually happened that an accusation was made that a weapon had been found; 
actually this weapon had been concealed by the Poles on the spot beforehand, or during 
the interrogation. As regards the search for hidden ammunition, a cartridge was 
secretly laid on a cupboard during the search; the discovery of this cartridge was then 
brought forward as proof of guilt (2). 



(2) Statements of the witnesses Herbert Schlicht in Bromberg and Anna Krüger in Jägerhof (WR 
I). 


Again a minority German's notebook was taken away, drawings of an incriminating 
nature were secretly made inside; this was then used as a corpus delicti. We have 
evidence of a case in which Polish infantry asserted that a hand-grenade had been 
found in a house. Finally however, a Polish soldier intervened and honestly declared 
that he had seen another Polish soldier put it there. This saved the minority German's 
life (3). 


(3) Statements of witness Friedrich Weiss, butcher in Wonorce, and Willi Bombicki in Gratz (WR 
II). 

In towns, a systematic signal for concerted action against Germans was usually the 
sudden explosion of a shot in the midst of the seething crowds (4), 

(4) In many cases no shot had ever been fired, some Pole simply made a false Statement, trying to 
indicate that from the house of some German a slot had been fired. 

instantaneously cries echoed from the streets: "The Germans have started shooting! 
Catch them! Kill the Germans, the Huns, the Swine, the Spies!" In spite of knowledge to 
the contrary and without the slightest justification, Germans were accused of shooting. 
This gave the Polish soldiers sufficient excuse for shooting Germans in pursuance of the 
object aimed at by the bandits and indicated by the agitators, namely, the complete 
extermination of all Germans (5). 

(5) This signal for action was spread by the press, wireless and chauvinistic associations. It was 
even proclaimed from the pulpit on that "Blood Sunday" itself in Bromberg (statement of 
Wladyslaw Dejewski [Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 16/39] accused and convicted of three murders of 
minority Germans.) Dejewski's statement about the devastating work of anti-German Propaganda 
by the Polish intelligentsia and the clergy, including various other credible Statements of his, 
brings up and touches on a most serious subject: The abuse of the Pulpit and its connection with 
the political campaign for the extermination of everything German (cf. Document No. 23) Dejewski 
declares: "had the clergy exhorted us to calm and circumspection, it would never have come to 
such bloodshed." Here he referred to definite sermons inciting the population made by Canon 
Sch. in Bromberg shortly before the German troops occupied that town. In these sermons the 
canon incites the inhabitants "to resist the Germans to the last drop of blood and to destroy 
everything German." In his statement before the Special Court at Posen, the Pole Henryk 
Pawlowski declared: "the population was incited by the clergy" (Murder case Grieger-John, Sd. Ls. 
Posen 28/39, cf. document No. 50). 

Thereupon the howling and enraged mob blindly attacked and overwhelmed civilians of 
both sexes. Often women in a frenzy of fanaticism indicated to soldiers, who were 
strangers to the locality, where Germans lived. The soldiers forced their way in and 
stabbed or shot the Germans. For the most part, male Germans of every age, including 
children, down to infants of 2Vi months, were murdered (1). 

(1) According to definite proof, the oldest man murdered was the 86-year-old Peter 
Rieriast of Ciechocinek and the youngest victim the two and a half month old infant 
Gisela Rosenau of Lochowo, who died of hunger on the breast of her murdered mother. 
The greatest number by far of the Minority Germans who were beaten to death or shot is 
represented by the members of the German Association (which was approved according 



to Statute by the Polish Government) as well as by members of the Young German Party. 
In the case of the inclusion of victims in the "lists" it was principally the most esteemed 
citizens of German descent who were subject to acts of violence, but smallholders who 
were absolutely harmless politically, and unemployed German workmen and invalids 
were also murdered without exception. 

Although mainly men of military age, especially between the ages of 16 and 25, were 
killed, later on even German women and girls were not spared, and for weeks after 
those sordid events, death notices in the Deutsche Rundschau in Bromberg as well as in 
the Posener Tageblatt give an appalling survey of how German men, women, old men, 
cripples, invalids and children were done to death at the murderous hands of the Poles, 
and how most of them were mutilated in a ghastly way and robbed. The type of injury 
(shots in the neck, stabs in the eye-sockets, crushing of skulls with rifle butts, and 
exposing the brain, shots in the head fired straight down, etc.) is singularly uniform in 
all the different localities where murder took place. A definite conclusion could be 
formed from the uniformity of time and method in which these outrages were committed 
against the German minority, that the Organization of bloodshed among Germans was 
carried out in a uniform manner. In any case; the conclusion arrived at by the medico- 
legal experts, resulting from the examination of hundreds of murder cases, is that there 
is a remarkable similarity in the type of injury. Presence of mind saved the lives of some 
who either feigned death or were fortunate enough not to have suffered fatal wounds 
( 2 ). 


(2) For information as to injuries, etc., refer to the memoranda of the medico-legal expert Surgeon 
Major Dr. Panning and University Lecturer Dr. Hallermann, based on conclusions arrived at from 
250 post-mortems (Appendix to the document section). The result of, the post-mortems confirm 
the Statements of witnesses made before the special courts and military investigation Offices, from 
which a clear picture is formed showing that the major part of the murders of minority Germans 
were committed by Polish soldiers. These post-mortems clearly show that the injuries were 
caused by high-velocity weapons (Army rifles) and also by Army pistols, hand grenades and 
machine guns. There is also some evidence which indicates the use of dum-dum bullets (OKW. 
Hs. Ins. Br. 18). 


Mass arrests, abductions, ill-treatment and murders of minority Germans have been 
proved to have taken place in all parts of Poland, wherever Germans had settled or 
become domiciled, among other places, besides Warsaw, in the district of Chelm, in 
Volhynia and in Vilna. They attained an exceptional degree of intensity where Germans 
were massed in comparatively large numbers and where, in consequence, arrangements 
for evacuation could not be carried out in an organised and methodical way, owing to 
the rapid advance of the German troops. The murderous outrages of both soldiers and 
civilians were at their worst in those districts where years of agitation had completely 
poisoned the soul of the Pole, and where an analysis of the population showed a high 
percentage of minority Germans, and where the political frenzy of the Pole reached its 
climax. This explains the fact that those who were made to suffer more severely under 
the Polish lust for blood were in particular the German Settlements in the Posen region, 
the preponderantly German villages, and those with a preponderance of German blood 
in the lowlands of the Vistula, as well as Bromberg, town and district, with its high 
percentage of German population. Here whole villages and families were completely 
exterminated (1). 


(1) Official investigations carried out since the publication of the first edition of this collection of 
documents concerning atrocities against the German minority in Poland have disclosed a far 



more terrible Situation than was revealed by the graves discovered before November 17, 1939. The 
numbers of killed and missing as ascertained by the Central Office for the Discovery and 
Interment of Minority Germans instituted by the Head of the Civil Administration in Posen, have 
already had to be vastly increased since that date. Not only were far more Germans killed in the 
surroundings of Posen and within the radius of Bromberg on Blood Sunday, but even Silesia and 
Central Poland have disclosed such hecatombs of victims that, according to the latest figures 
available on February 1, 1940, the number of dead and missing in the German minority now 
amounts with certainty to 58,000, of whom 12,857 have so far been discovered and identified. 
Heavy frost during the winter months has almost completely interrupted the systematic 
exhumations and the possibility of identification. The list of missing, compiled from information 
given by their relatives, leaves no room for doubt that the enormous grave-yard of minority 
Germans in Poland contains far more than 58,000 victims, all of whom perished in the Polish 
reign of terror. 

The worst persecutions of Germans took place between Aug. 31 and Sept. 6, 1939. They 
reached their climax on the "Blood Sunday", Sept. 3, in Bromberg and terminated about 
Sept. 17/18 with the liberation of the abducted victims by the arrival of German troops 
near Lowitsch. The Germans were usually herded together, driven off and massacred in 
isolated spots, in numbers ranging from 39, 48, 53 to 104 at a time (2). 

(2) Among others, 36 murders took place in the Eichdorf Settlement, 39 murders at Jesuitersee, 
53 murders at Klein-Bartelsee. In the suburb of Jägerhof, near Bromberg, 63 Germans were 
murdered in one single day. In a mass grave at Slonsk, south-east of Thorn, 58 bodies of minority 
Germans were discovered. The largest mass grave found close to Tarnowa, north of Turek, on 
October 14, 1939, contained 104 bodies of Germans, who had been led away in columns from 
Schroda and were afterwards killed by blows, or shot and mutilated. A mass grave of 40 minority 
Germans from Thorn and its neighbourhood, discovered close to Alexandrowo, contained such 
terribly mutilated bodies that only three could be identified (see illustrations). Ghastly discoveries 
were further made in the Cracow district, in the province of Posen, and east of Klodawa. 

Between Klodawa and Krosniewice three mass graves were found in the first week of December 
1939: each containing between 18 and 20 appallingly mutilated victims of the Polish lust for 
murder, mainly German farmers from Schrimm and Santomischel. Near the village of Tenczynek, 
between Kattowitz and Cracow, 20 minority Germans, who had been shot dead, were discovered 
with their hands bound in a common grave, live hand grenades having been strung between their 
bodies. Along the Kutno-Lowitsch road 26 bodies of murdered and mutilated members of the 
German minority were found buried in a number of places, the body of one man having been 
thrown into an air-raid trench and a latrine for Polish soldiers erected above it. (Communication 
from the Posen Central Office for Investigating the Graves of murdered Minority Germans). 

Wherever Germans were found shot or beaten to death, they were discovered on the 
thresholds of their houses, in the courtyard or garden, along the road, unburied, 
sometimes merely covered with leaves and branches, often only hurriedly covered with a 
thin layer of earth. In near ly every case there were ghastly mutilations such as eyes 
gouged out, teeth smashed, brains oozing out of the skulls; tongues torn out, abdomens 
slit open, broken arms and legs, fingers hacked off, feet and lower portions of the legs 
chopped off. Those who were massacred in this way lay bound together with ropes in 
twos or threes, or were placed in rows, hands tied to their backs with ropes and straps. 
[p. 25] They lay in the ditch of a field, on the edge of a wood, or on the shore of a lake (1) 

(1) Group of murdered civilians at Jesuitersee R.K.P.A. 1486/9/39. 

whither they had been driven, often only to be slaughtered by a shot in the neck. Many 
victims were only found six, seven or even eight weeks later, and at some distant spot. 
Many bodies were completely smeared with dirt and blood. In a number of cases the 
mutilations had taken place whilst the murdered person was still alive. Wherever 
Germans had succeeded in fleeing from their homes and property in time, to hide in 


cellars, attics, plough furrows, hedges, woods, ditches or in fields of potatoes, beetroot 
and sunflowers, they were often betrayed by Polish neighbours and hunted out by 
hordes of politically fanatical residents, Polish adolescents of from 17 to 20 years of age 
( 2 ), 

(2) In many places Polish schoolboys were often accomplices, volunteers and even ringleaders. As 
early as the end of July, 16-year-old boys had already been armed with army rifles. (Witness's 
Statement . . . Hertel in Pless WR I.) 

ill-treated and then beaten to death. These hordes were armed with weapons of every 
possible description—fence stakes, cudgels, knives, iron bars, axes, choppers, daggers, 
spades, whips, hay forks, pickaxes, stanchions, lead-tipped sticks, and then again with 
sabres, pistols and rifles. Where did the civilians, especially these adolescents, get these 
weapons from? How did all these incited, and immoral elements come into possession of 
such instruments of murder? It was no mere chance that they were in possession of 
these weapons. They had either been distributed by the local Police Offices or served out 
by the magistrates shortly before the administrative officials left, i. e. the Polish officials 
aided and abetted these acts of violence and murders of Germans (3). 

(3) In Upper Silesia the Rebels and members of the West Marches Society were the chief 
perpetrators of acts of violence against the German minority. They had always threatened the 
Germans "that one day they would be done in," and as early as the beginning of July were 
equipped by the "Polish militaiy authorities with automatic pistols, light machine-guns and army 
rifles." (Statement of witness Hertel in Pless WR I.) 

Sometimes it was one or more of the ringleaders who with their wild behaviour goaded 
the masses into the desire to kill their German-born fellow citizens. Working in close 
Cooperation with the Polish soldiers, air-raid wardens were also outstanding in their 
cruelty. Though the greater part of these murders were committed by soldiers belonging 
to scattered units, or by the rear-guard in flight and by parties of sappers, the 
participation of regulars and even Polish officers in these murders has been definitely 
established. It was not only the remarks of the Polish military: "We shall stamp out the 
Germans root and branch" (4), 

(4) Sworn Statement of the Polish N.C.O. Friedrich Lorenz of Lischkowo. (WR I and Sd. Bromberg. 
Dated Sept. 28/29, 1939.) . . . General Bortnowski's remark that "All Germans must be 
exterminated," is testified to by witness Otto Leischner, teacher of Slonsk (WR II). The sworn 
Statement of witness Heinz Friedrich, baker, in Wonorze (Ostburg) reveals that on Aug. 28, 1939, 
Capt. Czaynert, of the Polish Res. Inf. Regt. 59 in Hohensalza, on the barrack square, prophesied 
amongst other things, that the Poles would be in Berlin in 3 days, and he continued: . . . "Boys, 
when we march into Berlin, we shall kill all the German swine, leaving just enough alive as will 
have room under a pear tree, and we will have breakfast with these." Finally he said: "Well boys! if 
you see any Germans on the way you will know what to do." (WR II). 

or the Orders to shoot Germans, which prove the part taken by commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers in these acts of murder, but also the systematic use made of 
whips in rounding up Germans forcibly carried off, and the use of the pistol by Polish 
officers to kill them. These Polish officers have stated that they had Orders to shoot 
Germans. 

The civilian assassins and their accomplices belonged to every dass of the Polish 
population. They were mainly composed of members of the West Marches Society and of 
the Association of Reserves as well as of the Rebel Association, officially supported by 
the Kattowitz Provincial Governor Grazynski. They were labourers, workmen, parish 
employees, clerks, locksmiths, mechanics, electricians, Chauffeurs, hairdressers, 



foresters, dental-mechanics, book-keepers, railway guards, gardeners, weavers, roof 
layers, slaters, butchers, cattle dealers, rarely peasants, but very often railwaymen (1). 

(1) The fact that in this list, which could be supplemented by the addition of other professions, no 
mention is made of members of the academical profession, is explained by the fact that the 
greater portion of the intelligentsia, the leading classes of Poland, had fled from Poland before the 
outbreak, of hostilities. 

Wherever hordes of armed civilians struck down or shot minority Germans in the open 
Street, Polish soldiers and police present on the spot made no attempt to interfere (2). 

(2) A few exceptional cases are on record where soldiers arriving on the scene took preventive 
action against the bloodthirsty Polish civilians (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 88/39); or where a Polish 
officer liberated a German woman from the assassins' hands (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 91/39). 

Searches effected in houses, gardens, courts or cellars were generally carried out by 
these bands of assassins, on their own initiative or accompanied by Polish soldiers. 
Both soldiers and civilians took an equal part in the destruction of furniture and 
household articles, in the theft of money, jeweis, linen, documents, watches, fountain- 
pens etc. Accompanied by the curses of the incited mob and exposed to blows, cuffs, 
kicks and stabs, and missiles such as bottles and stones, the Germans, completely 
defenceless, were driven to the police or more often to soldiers who were complete 
strangers to the locality, who in their turn, no less than the police and gendarmes, ill- 
treated and killed them without rhyme or reason. The derisive attitude of the Polish 
soldiers towards any idea of morality or right sprang from politico-psychological roots; 
every kind of influence having been employed in the barracks to create a general 
atmosphere against everything German especially by the repeated Orders of the Polish 
Government, clergy, subordinate officials, as well as certain quarters financed by the 
authorities, to eliminate all trace of the established German element. Thus so many 
murders took place against "persons unknown," just because the persecuted, abducted 
and ill-treated people happened to be Germans, and as such had to disappear to 
comply with the Government's watchword which, in the meantime, had become populär 
opinion. 

A sordid chapter dealing with the atrocities committed on minority Germans is the 
active part taken by fanatical Polish women, married women, widows, and unemployed, 
acting as informers to the soldiers as to the whereabouts of minority Germans and 
demanding their murder (1). 

(1) One of the most fanatical examples of hate was shown by the laundrywoman Maria Goralska, 
of a Bromberg: She openly boasted that she had "betrayed many Germans": her mania for murder 
literally made her foam at the mouth" (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 88/39). Another Polish woman, 
Sophie Bednarczyk shouted to the crowd, "All Germans must be slaughtered! The accursed Hitler 
pigs must be castrated!" (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 73/39). Also the Polish woman Salewski demanded 
that "Germans should have their throats cut" . . . (Sd. Is. Bromberg 151/39). The Polish woman 
Franziska Wolska had a military patrol fetched by a boy and led them into a house belonging to 
the minority German Rohrbeck: father and son were shot (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 44/39). How 
Polish women inflicted serious injuries on Germans with various weapons is shown in the 
testimony of Steinborn in the case of the massacre of Iwno (Sd. Is. Posen 643/39). 

The attitude of these Polish women had an intensifying effect on the general lust for 
murder and roused the baser instincts of the marauding hordes. Whatever fanatical 
women did to defenceless abducted victims is no less reprehensible than the acts of the 
armed women who joined the francs-tireurs. 



The method and degree of cruelty gives the Polish atrocities a special place in the 
history of political murders in the 20th Century. The number of German-born children, 
of school or under-school age, who were killed or shot (2) 


(2) The medico-legal experts have compiled a list of a number of murdered German-Polish 
children, whose deaths had doubtless been caused by firearms (OKW. Hs. In. Br 60; Br. 74, Br. 
76, Br. 100; Br. 118, Br. 129, P. 29). 


is just as indicative of the unscrupulous pursuit of the official murder policy against 
anything of German origin as is the fact that the victims of fanatical hatred were 
tortured in a most bestial manner, many of them being forced to dig their own graves (3) 


(3) Sd. Is. Posen 529/39. 


and that the fatally wounded were exposed to a more or less lengthy period of mortal 
agony (4). 


(4) In this way the married woman Gollnik of Bromberg was obliged to witness the murder of her 
husband which was extended over a period of 9 hours (OKW. Hs. In. Br. 110) and Frau Radler in 
Kleinbartelsee was prevented from giving assistance to her severely injured husband who lay 
dying for seven hours. (The same Br. 46.) 


Again, the ill-treated were bound with cow ropes and were left to die of hunger and 
thirst; war invalids, wearers of artificial limbs and sick people were forced to march for 
impossible distances; dead horses or dogs were thrown on the mutilated bodies of 
Germans as an expression of contempt (5). 


(5) Sd. Is. Bromberg 516/39. 


Even a pregnant woman was murdered shortly before parturition (6). 


(6) OKW. Hs. In. post-mortem No. Br. 127. 



No pity was shown to a child begging for its life (7), 


(7) Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 85/39. 


or to the sobs of the small boy clinging moaning and terrified to the arms of his mother 

( 8 ). 


(8) RKPA 1486/7. 39. 


The plea for grace was answered with blows (9) 


(9) Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 14/39. 


with the fist. German-born men were killed before the eyes of their wives and children, 
boys torn from their mothers' sides; relations were prevented from giving relief to the 
groaning victims. German-Polish men and women brought forward to be shot were lined 
up with their faces to the wall and made to bend their knees, while rifles were aimed at 
them without being actually fired; this form of martyrdom was repeated time after time, 
so that these tortured people were completely demoralised and in a state of mental 
despair before they were killed. Hearts were torn from the corpses (1), 

(1) Testimony of N. C. O. Fremke: "A male body was found with its heart torn out; it lay alongside 
the body" (WR I). 

those who lay dying on the ground were trampled upon (2), 

(2) The physical and mental torture to which victims of Polish bloodthirstiness were submitted in 
their mortal agony is typically shown in the sworn Statement re the murders of Steinke and Thom 
(Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 68/39), and Ernst Krüger (S d. Is. Bromberg 151/39): The witness Pelagia 
Wieczorek (Polish) of Michelin States under oath that an old man lay dying on the ground and 
that "the murderers trampled all over him" (Sd. Is. Bromberg 814/39). The witnesses Heinrich 
Krampitz, electrician, and Anton Hinz, Organist, both of Kulm, deposed on oath that the Chauffeur 
Wladislaus Rybicki of Kulm "kicked and stamped on an old man who lay dying from stabs and 
knife injuries inflicted on him by Polish civilians so violently and so often that the blood squirted 
up from under his boots" (Sd. Is. Bromberg 117/39). Bruno Bender of Schokken, dairyman, 
deposed on oath that Polish soldiers beat a minority German to a state of unconsciousness and 
then "stamped on his head until it was a mere mass of bloody matter" (W R II). 

and those already beaten to a state of unconsciousness were kicked in the face, or 
dragged to death with horse-reins; others had their noses cut off, their eyes gouged out, 
or were castrated. All this demonstrates so clearly the bestial attitude of the Polish 



murderers and assassins, that no surprise can be feit at the fact that in certain cases 
the corpses were even put on view for money, amid the applause of the ghoulish mob. 
All this was the outcome of the political complex of a complete moral and spiritual 
degeneration that had taken this country of Poland in its grip (3). 

(3) Murder case Barnicke (RKPA 1 486/5. 39) and Statement of the witness Maria Häuser (WR II). 
The pregnant were not spared (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 79139). Found with the genital Organs cut off 
(Sd. Is. Bromberg 151/39). Further Statements of the witnesses Siebert and Matthies in 
Schwersenz (WR II) as well as the murder case Dr. Kirchhoff in Ciolkowo (WR II). "The Germans 
were to be run over by lorries" (Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 117/39) — Whenever a body was found 
bound hand and foot, but with no visible injury, it must be assumed that the victim was buried 
alive. (Witness Otto Hofmann, merchant of Hohensalza. WR II). In Nessau (district of Thorn), 14 
minority Germans were shot on Sept. 4, 1939, and made to dig their own graves beforehand. 
Amongst these was the farmer Kurt Poschadel, who had been only slightly wounded. When 
Poschadel pleaded with the Polish soldiers to shoot him, their answer was derisive laughter; "one 
bullet was quite enough for a German". Poschadel was then buried alive. Several eye-witnesses of 
this case were afterwards able to establish the fact that the earth which had been shovelled on to 
Poschadel moved repeatedly. The following Statement, showing the strongest sentiment of hatred 
towards Germans, was made by a high Polish militaiy doctor of Ciechocinek, a representative of 
the Polish intelligentsia, who stated to the victims abducted from Bromberg: "If you can't stand 
the fellows before the machine-guns, then send them to me for my operating table" (This 
Statement was taken from the written complementaiy declaration of Chief Editor G. Starke in 
Bromberg and is from a book on his personal experiences; see documentary section). Ludwig 
Arrandt in Hohensalza (WR II) testifies that those abducted were refused medical attention and 
admission to Polish hospitals. 

An exact picture showing to what extent rape took place is not available. Rape on 
German women and girls can be proved to have taken place and for no other reason 
than that "they were Germans." (4) 

(4) The Statements of the witnesses Hedwig Daase in Slonsk (WR II) and Vera Gannott in 
Bromberg (WR I and Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 86/39). 

But a great many women from a sense of shame concealed the fact that they had been 
raped and numerous women hanged themselves for the same reason. (1) 


(1) The widow of the farmer Hammermeister, Minna Hammermeister, 40 years old, was raped by 
a Polish First-Lieutenant. The unhappy woman was forced to march to Lowitsch, but was 
eventually rescued there. Observing the results of the rape after her return home, she hanged 
herseif. Hammerstein himself had been murdered by Polish bandits. 


The sufferings of the German farmer were certainly even greater than those of the 
Germans in the towns, because each one was left entirely to his own resources on his 
own farm, and they were not able to assist one another to the same extent. 


The farmers were exterminated to such an extent that some villages had only a single 
survivor as eye-witness of the Polish atrocities. 20 victims lay in a meadow not far from 
the shooting-range at Hohensalza — "all big strong men" (2), 



(2) Statement of the witness Josef Pirschei, gardener, of Hohensalza (WR II). 


"lying singly and each having been killed by numerous shots; many of the bodies were 
still warm. The execution was carried out by a lieutenant and ten men of the Polish 
army (3)." 


(3) Eye-witness report of Felix Stefanski, mechanic's apprentice Hohensalza (WR II). 


Another twenty-nine horribly mutilated farmers belonged to the purely German village 
of Slonsk, founded by German settlers. All of the male population of this 300-year-old 
purely German village on whom the Poles could lay their hands, whole families were 
cold-bloodedly shot and terribly mutilated by soldiers of the 63rd Infantry Regiment 
from Thorn (4). 


(4) A farmer, Artur Daase, of Slonsk stated "I and another farmer who had the good fortune to 
escape after being carried off, are the only German farmers who remained alive in the whole 
northern part of Slonsk," (WR II). 


The property of the German farmers of Langenau and Otteraue are in blackened ruins, 
having been burnt down by Polish soldiers, and their inhabitants are almost all 
murdered. A somewhat different picture presents itself in the Posen district. Here village 
elders and agricultural labourers, in league with soldiers, set the barns on fire, drove 
away the cattle, robbed and blackmailed the Germans (5). 


(5) Rings were stolen from the hands of the dead (The murder of Rurkat, Sd. Is. Posen 38/39). In 
Schwersenz Polish women land-workers mishandled arrested German women in the most brutal 
manner, tearing off their clothes, stockings and shoes, and robbing them under the eyes of Polish 
soldiers (Trial of Luczak, Sd. Is. Posen 55/39). 


And in all the towns the Germans were herded together into columns and marched 
away into the interior of Poland. A "class-war" spirit directed against the German estate 
owners combined here with the general anti-German agitation among the Polish 
masses. 



Were no consciences stirred when the minority Germans were herded together in 
hundreds in every Street, and marched away in thousands into the interior of the 
country? Pregnant women, children, war-invalids, cripples, old men and women — 
names like Professor Bonin, 83 years old, of Lissa; Bohrmann, an 82 year old market 
gardener of Schönsee; Fräulein Schnee, 76 years old; Rector Assmann of Bromberg, 70 
years old; all of them Germans of high repute among Poles as well as Germans. Tied 
together in twos, handcuffed, many of them bare-footed, some dressed only in shirts 
and trousers, some in slippers, underclothes or dressing gowns, some dragged directly 
from their beds — in this manner they came from Bromberg and Posen, from Lissa and 
Gratz, from Schroda and Schrimm, Obornik and Wollstein, leaving their [p. 30] homes 
behind them, carried away by brutal guards, who cursed them, beat them and stabbed 
them with their bayonets. They held together through thick and thin, supported and 
carried one another forward, suffered hunger and thirst and the brutal contempt of 
their guards in dogged silence. Their feet bleeding and festering, many burning with 
fever, some of them half-mad from suffering; 20, 25 or 30 miles a day in forced 
marches, on and on, almost without a pause, eastwards and still further eastwards — 
their destination Bereza-Kartuska, ill-famed Polish internment camp; "there they would 
find their end soon enough." (1). 

(1) Remarks made by members of the Polish guard accompanying the column of abducted 
Germans to Lowitsch, corroborated by the Statement in court of the witness Wawrezin Dmagala, a 
Polish groom (WR II). 

Passing Polish soldiers, made furious by having been forced into rapid retreat by the 
advancing German troops, struck savagely at the physically and mentally exhausted 
Germans. Polish officers also shot some of them down, and mishandled women and the 
sick with whips and crops (2). 

(2) Description of Herr Wiesner, estate-manager of Wollstein (WR II). 

Children of 3 to 5 years, tied to their parents, were driven along with the rest. Polish 
spies, scoundrels and convicts mixed with the Germans and tried to take advantage of 
their dazed misery. All of a sudden, someone shouted; "All clear, run for it!" and when 
the wretched prisoners attempted to make for the open country they were shot down by 
police and soldiers. There were strict Orders to shoot anyone who lagged behind (3), 

(3) Told by a Polish N. C. O. to the farmer Hermann Netz of Crome a. B. (WR II). 

and one officer ordered that those who did not keep up with the column should be 
struck down with rifle butts (4). 

(4) Report of Pastor Bickerich of Lissa (WR II). 

The order was carried out so thoroughly that many hundreds of minority Germans 
remained behind, shot or struck down dead, filling the roads and ditches, pitiful 
evidence of Polish lust for Murder. The prisoners fed themselves with Swedes and were 
compelled to sleep in the open even in rainy weather. They got water from dirty puddles 
and duck-ponds, or had it poured out for them, filthy and undrinkable, from petrol 
cans. Painfully seldom were they allowed a ration of even this foul water with which to 
moisten their lips. The extent of the cruelty shown to the minority Germans in these 
columns of prisoners is shown by the fact that, whilst being driven through the little 
town of Schrimm, 25 Germans were beaten to death and the rest of the column 
mishandled in such a way that even resident Poles, amongst them a Prior, protested, 
without however being able to stop the atrocities (5). 


(5) Report about the march of abducted Germans from Schrimm (Sd. Is. Posen 243/39). 


When a halt was made, the Germans were often "drilled" — forced, for instance, to kneel 
for an hour, those who feil over being struck dead, others, weak from exhaustion, "shot 
down like dogs" (6). 

(6) Report of his experience by Pastor Rakette, of Schokken (WR II); others were "shot like hares 
running before the beaters" (see elsewhere). 

Women and old people were not spared these "drills". In the Posen column, a war- 
invalid, Herr Schmolke, who had two artificial limbs, was shot, together with his wife, 
his 15-year-old daughter and his son, aged 18 months, when their strength gave way 

(7) . 

(7) Eye-witness account of Father Breitinger and Otto Kaliske (WR II). 

Two other disabled men, one called Jentsch of Rakwitz, and the other, the 65-year-old 
Kiok of Wongrowitz (both had wooden legs) suffered the same fate — no wonder that 
many soon became so utterly hopeless that they committed suicide (1). 

(1) Report, of Wilhelm Romano, of Wongrowitz (WR II). Starke (Bromberg) reports how a young 
German, in despair, severed the artery of his neck (eye-witness report WR II). A farmer, Drescher 
(Czempin) stated that one of his comrades "jumped into a water-hole in Order to drown himself." 
(WR II). 

Some began to have the wildest hallucinations. One imagined that he saw splendid 
castles, another "saw a firework display." A terrified cry from one of the prisoners, who 
was dreaming, brought a hail of bullets into the middle of the German group. The lives 
of human beings were naturally of no importance, when those human beings were 
Germans. It was worst of all when shots were fired wildly into the ranks of the marching 
prisoners from behind, by their rear guard, or when men saw their fathers or friends die 
by their side simply because they could not continue marching for mile after mile with 
their arms raised aloft. Torn from their homes, driven forward like cattle and threatened 
every minute with death, these Germans were marched on towards Kolo-Klodowa, 
towards Kutno, Lowitsch and Turek-Tulischkow. The column of unfortunates from 
Warsaw reached the hell of Bereza-Kartuska (2). 

(2) Eye-witness report of Father Odilo Gerhard (Document section). 

Even weeks after being liberated many were still suffering terribly as a result of the 
mental and physical torture they had gone through, and many finally succumbed to the 
after-effects of their terrible experiences in these groups, completely broken in health by 
the superhuman exertions they had been subjected to by the brutality of their Polish 
oppressors (3). 

(3) So far it has not been possible to come to a final conclusion as to the extraordinary 
number of minority Germans killed in these marching columns or the number of the 
columns themselves. It is probable that at least one column was put together in every 
district town of Posen and West Prussia. 



The atrocious cruelty of the Poles to the minority Germany in these marches of 
prisoners is one of the greatest blots on the already so sordid history of minorities in 
our time (4). 


(4) Cf. the eye-witness reports of Starke (Bromberg), Father Breitinger (Posen), Military Surgeon 
Dr. Weise (Posen), Pastor Lesczynski (Kosten), Veterinary Surgeon Schulz (Lissa), estate-owner 
Dr. Schubert (Grüne near Lissa), Pastor Rauhut (Gnesen), Father Odilo Gerhard (Cracow), baker 
Kaliske (Rakwitz, Wollstein district), Manager Romann (Wongrowitz), Pastor Rakette (Schokken), 
farmer Glaesemann (Schwersenz), and others. (Cf. Document section.) 


Everything in the nature of atrocity which was inflicted by the Poles on the minority 
Germans, was done not out of an individual desire for revenge, nor for personal 
reasons; it was not the product of class-hatred or envy of the wealthier man, but simply 
of political mass-antagonism; it was nothing more nor less than organised massacre, 
not due to any sudden excess of fury amongst masses which had got out of hand, but 
to a systematic agitation which, playing upon that lust of murder and robbery which is 
an essential part of Polish mentality, resulted in cruelties of all kinds. The motive for 
these atrocities lies deep in the soul of the Pole, it is politico-pathological. The hate- 
imbued will to exterminate everything German was the driving power behind the 
atrocity campaign, which was nurtured by press, wireless and Government (5), 


(5) It is significant of the attitude of the Polish Government that they instantly rejected the 
Suggestion made by the German Foreign Office after the outbreak of war, through the Swedish 
Legation, to exchange for Polish nationals the minority Germans abducted by the Poles from the 
areas in the meantime occupied by German troops. (D. N. B. report of 14. 9. 39.) Why the Polish 
Government rejected this offer made to them purely on the grounds of humanity is quite 
incomprehensible. 


as well as from pulpits and barracks. 

It was probably only in the case of the robberies committed by Polish farm-hands in the 
Posen countryside that personal gain was the motive; all the rest was done merely to 
satisfy the feeling of revenge against the Germans with their higher Standard of culture. 
The Pole has never lost his inferiority complex in regard to the Germans. 

The Germans in Poland have always during the 20 years of Polish domination been 
regarded and treated by the Polish authorities and a large part of the Polish public (1), 

(1) Whenever a Pole intervened in earnest on behalf of a minority German, he was intimidated by 
threats and violence to such an extent that he had to put conscientious objections out of his 
mind. In spite of this various Poles behaved decently and courageously. Polish landlords and 
servants are reported to have tried to protect Germans at the risk of their own lives. 


as "disloyal citizens". Suspected unjustly of being spies, and accused of being actively 
engaged in espionage for the Reich, the minority Germans were ever under the shadow 
of Polish suspicion. Poland never found a way of establishing a loyal and peaceful 



relationship between herseif and the German minority. Daily intercourse between 
minority Germans and Poles was a permanent danger to the lives of the former, due to 
Polish chauvinistic anti-German Propaganda on the one side and the lack of protection 
from the Polish authorities on the other. This unbearable state of affairs, which had 
existed for years, reached its climax during the weeks prior to the outbreak of war, once 
the Poles had become convinced that by reason of the guarantee of assistance by the 
British Government, there was no further need for them to place any restraint on their 
provocative attitude or their shameful behaviour. The blank cheque given to Poland by 
Britain not only stiffened Poland's political backbone, but encouraged, or even directly 
incited her to commit these ghastly acts of atrocity. The determination of the British 
war-mongers to destroy Germany was unmasked and laid bare to the whole world in all 
its mercilessness by the Polish atrocities. The full guilt of the British clique, whose 
despotism all the world over is founded on lies, oppression, cruelty and murder, has 
been irrefutably proved for all time by the documentary evidence on some of the most 
horrible crimes in the history of mankind, contained in this volume. 

CASES OF TYPICAL ATROCITIES 


[p- 35] 

1. German children's home in Bromberg searched five times 

Threatening of German children's nurses by Polish soldiers and armed civilians. 


As proof of the baseness with which Polish soldiers and armed civilians went against minority 
Germans in the September days of 1939, we publish in the following an eye-witness's account 
based on a Statement made on oath by Sister Schmidt concerning the events in the German 
children's home in Bromberg. 


Though no act of murder was committed in this case the fact that the search was repeated four 
times at short intervals on the ground of persistent and completely unfounded assertion that 
weapons were hidden in the children's home, speaks for itself. 


On the "Blood Sunday" five searches in all were made in the German children's home in 
the Thorner Strasse in Bromberg. At about 7 a.m. two Polish soldiers arrived and 
demanded admittance. They searched the house for weapons and departed after having 
convinced themselves of the uselessness of their action. These soldiers were quite polite. 
At about 9.30 a second search was made by six Polish soldiers. They knocked at the door 
with their rifle-butts and demanded entrance with much noise and abuse. One of them put 
his pistol at the temple of Sister Olga, the head of the children's home. Asserting that a 
machine-gun was in the home and had just been fired, they demanded from Sister Olga 
that the weapons should be handed over. She replied that there were no weapons in the 
home and left it to them to make a search if they so wished. The second party also had to 
leave without finding any weapons, after they had completely searched through the home 
and smashed in Containers, which could not be easily opened. In the course of the late 


forenoon, when the children were just sitting down for lunch, the third search took place 
by four to five Polish soldiers, accompanied by as many civilians. Some of these soldiers 
had already taken part in the previous search. The soldiers demanded to see the machine- 
gun, again asserting that fire had been opened from the home; one of them pointed his 
bayonet at the ehest of the sister. Sister Olga again replied that she had no weapons. One 
of the soldiers, whom the sister took to be an officer, declared: "But we have been told 
that shots have just been fired from here." Those soldiers who already took part in the 
previous search confirmed to the sister that in fact "nothing was upstairs". However, the 
Pole Maximilian Gackowski, who was the only civilian who had followed the soldiers 
into the hall, kept on shouting in between: "But shots have been fired, I have seen it 
myself." He shouted at Sister Schmidt: "You old witch, you old woman, you and your 
breed should have gone long ago." He also added: "If I could do as I wished, you would 
no longer be alive, I should have killed you long ago." In saying so he brandished a 
weapon, which the sister took to be a Steel switch, in front of her face. Gackowski had 
this time no luck with the soldiers, on the contrary, they left the home. 


In the early afternoon, at about 3 o'clock, the next search was made by about five soldiers 
and five civilians, among the latter again being Gackowski. The leader of this Squad 
ordered all the inmates, consisting of three sisters and 18 children aged from 2 to 18, to 
line up with raised hands. Gackowski also on this occasion repeated his previous abuse 
and repeatedly asserted that shots had been fired from the home, and demanded to see the 
machine gun. He also dragged in an alleged witness who, he said, was going to state on 
oath that shots had just been fired. Whilst the soldiers searched the home, one of them 
remained in front of Sister Olga with his bayonet. Gackowski took part in the search. 
When this squad had also not found anything, he declared "They work during the day, but 
at night they have men with them, and smoke cigarettes. I have seen it myself; and at 
night they shoot." This squad was leaving the home, when a man was brought in from the 
direction of the Rifle Club and of whom it was also asserted that he had fired. Gackowski 
was the first who took up this assertion and approached the man. After this fourth search 
the sisters discovered that small valuables, such as Sister Olga's watch, were missing. The 
last search in the house took place in the evening at about 5.30, and again soldiers and 
civilians took part. The leader of this squad approached Sister Olga with levelled rifle, 
and threatened to shoot her. At this moment one of the sisters who had been sent to the 
Station to assist in the work of Clearing up, returned to the home followed by a batch of 
soldiers and civilians. On returning home, this sister was covered from head to foot with 
dirt, as she had to clean the railway track at the Station. At the instigation of Gackowski, 
who was again one of the party, a railway worker declared that the engine oil on the 
hands and the dress of the sister originated from a machine-gun. Also on this search 
Gackowski incited the soldiers continually with the assertion that shots had been fired. In 
point of fact, however, neither were any weapons in the home, nor had any shots been 
fired from there. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 37/39. 



2. The suspicious cap of a member of the Black Guards 

Witness Wilhelm Starke. Director of the Vereinsbank in Lissa, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


It was asserted that the cap of a member of the Black Guards had been found in the 
possession of Berndt, the horticulturist, who together with his two brothers was 
thereupon arrested. Neither Berndt nor his two brothers had had the cap in their 
homes, and it was subsequently ascertained that the cap was "Captured" during an 
attack by Poles on the village of Geiersdorf. At this place there were ten members of the 
Black Guards who had to leave the village and abandon their equipment. It was 
definitely proved that the cap was the property of Ernst Wiedermann of Vienna, a 
member of the Black Guards. 


Source: WR II 


3. Scenes of horror on the Bromberg Blood Sunday 

"Always three to the front” and shot down 

Military Court of the Air District Staff 3. 

Bromberg, Sept. 16, 1939 

Present: 

Judge Advocate Dr. Waltzog, acting as Judge. 

Gunner Endlich specially engaged as Secretary. 

(1) Furniture Factory Owner Herbert Matthes. 


After the significance and sacredness of the oath had been explained to him, he deposed 
on oath as follows: 


Re person: My name is Herbert Matthes, I am 46 years of age, a Protestant, furniture 
maker in Bromberg, 24 Albertstr. 


Re matter: I hand over herewith a declaration drawn up by myself entitled "The march 
of death of about 150 minority Germans to Piecki near Brzoza," together with a 
Supplement "Researches of a Field Company" (1). Both documents have just been read 



out to me once more. The additions in pencil have been made in my presence, and 
according to my Statements. I make these documents the subject of my evidence. 


Read, approved, signed 


Herbert Matthes. 


The witness took the oath. 


(2) Heinz Matthes. 


He was warned to teil the truth and deposed as follows: 


Re person: My name is Heinz Matthes—I am 13 years of age, pupil of the German High 
School in Bromberg, and live with my parents. 


Re matter: Both reports compiled by my father have been read out to me, I make them 
the subject of my evidence. Polish soldiers in Piecki stabbed me with a bayonet through 
the right shoulder. 


Read, approved, signed 


Heinz Matthes. 


The witness in view of his youth, did not take the oath. 


(signed) Dr. Waltzog (signed) Endlich, Gunner 



The fatal march of about 150 minority Germans to Piecki near Brzoza 


On the "Blood Sunday", September 3, 1939, at 10.30 I was driven out from the air raid 
shelter in my factory, together with my two sons, 13 and 15 years of age, by four young 
bandits armed with axes. In the yard we were taken over immediately by two soldiers 
with fixed bayonets and had to run with raised hands to the main guard room On the 
way there the mob howled. Women and girls were like furies. We were spat on and 
beaten, the soldiers making no attempt to stop this. At the main guard room we 


(1) The Supplement has not been printed here. 


were beaten with rifle butts, whilst passing a line of about 8 yards. With raised hands we 
stood about one hour against a wall, after our pockets had been searched. After that a 
group of about 100 persons, mostly well-known citizens of the town, were driven out into 
the Street and, under guard, we had to go through the Danzig-Elisabeth Strasse up to the 
barracks at the Station all the time with raised hands. On the way the beasts threatened us 
with swords, daggers and axes; they spat on us and beat us -the poor boys could hardly go 
farther. There were several of these boys among us. In the riding-stable a platform was 
erected; "All come up here"-we were the first. There were still more coming-in-many 
fathers with their sons, and, at last, when it was getting dark, there were about 400 of us. 
They were all calm, quiet, but with courage in their eyes. A sudden enervation set in only 
when an intelligent man of about 20 years moved six Steps away from us. He was pushed 
back with a bayonet, when he called out "Heil Hit. . . a sharp report, and he feil to the 
ground, hit in the body. His legs, which still moved, were fastened to a stretcher and he 
was carried out, whilst filthy abuse was used. Then a sudden command "Those to report 
who carry military papers." The papers were taken from us—"you can call for them to- 
morrow at the Commissions' Office." A section of us were called out to load up 
ammunition—these were the few lucky ones, because the majority of them are still alive 
to-day. We others were put together and had to march out on the Kujawier Strasse to 
Brzoza. Very soon on the way the old men, who lost their breath, were stabbed with 
bayonets, and some were murdered. Shortly-beyond the town "Halt" was commanded; 
we were forced to give a cheer for Poland, and were to go home. The group had hardly 
got as far as No. 40 to 60, Kujawier Strasse, when shots were fired at us from the front 
and the rear. Many of us were murdered in a bestial manner Driven together, we were 
now only about 150 and were dragged off further by a convoy. I covered my boys and 
was stabbed with a bayonet in the right upper thigh. Those who could not run and sat 
down, were knocked down with the butt, because after about two hours the Lieutenant 
forbade shooting because of the loud reports. Behind milestone No. 10 we had to go 2 
miles to the left into the wood and were penned into a low, miserable, open cow stable; it 
was 5 o'clock Monday morning. We were terrified to find that only 44 of us were left; 



frightful thirst and hunger tortured us all. My son Heinz was examined every hour five 
steps ahead of us, as to whether I or others had fired on Polish soldiers. He defended us 
all rather-efficiently in the Polish language under my guidance, which I could at times 
whisper to him, because he was permitted to come back to us, and he succeeded at last, 
through his engaging manners, to soften the hearts of the brutal Polish soldiers. A horror 
lamed us ah, however, when Heinz whispered to us that they were sending for petrol and 
were going to burn us, that however the children would be allowed to go home. However, 
they did not find any petrol. We were suddenly called out and were given coffee and a 
small biscuit. We will be left alive, was what we now ah hoped, but Düring, a turner, 
whispered in my ear: "this is the farewell meal." He proved to be right; at 7.30 soldiers 
came running in, wildly shouting: "line up, three of you at a time." Silently the first three 
went out, a sharp report-and they had died for our country. This was repeated six times. 
Heinz courageously went to the hole and begged that he and his brother Horst should be 
spared; he was stabbed with a bayonet through the right shoulder; "Again three out" I 
counted the Steps, they were ten to twelve, and they had been murdered. Now Heinz told 
me that the corporal had said it was a waste of good Cartridges, the rest should be stabbed 
to death. "Ah-my God!" could now only be heard. Those who were not quiet received the 
dull deadly butt blows. Now we three were next; there were five behind us, who would 
not go out and firmly held on for dear life. We went out hand-in-hand, but were pushed 
aside to the left. Two soldiers, corporals, took hold of us and pushed us a few steps 
ahead; they were the two robbers whom Heinz cleverly had told during the day that we 
carried many valuables and much money on us. We gave them ah we had and they began 
to quarrel about the distribution. We utilized this moment and ran off. At night, always in 
front of Polish machine-guns: we found no sleep. There was no end to our wandering 
about; it was Monday night. Heinz was bandaged up with a piece of my shirt. We were 
only in our shirts, our shoes had been kicked off our feet during the run in Bromberg. It 
became disastrous on Wednesday night-we saw many military in our vicinity, ran on to 
two battery-positions, and continually had to evade danger. "Is it not better to die?" asked 
Horst. Our tongues were swollen and quite white, the lips thick and encrusted. Rescue 
arrived: heavy dew lay on the low fir trees, we greedily licked it off and ate a frog. "More 
delicious than wine" said Heinz, and we had Horst who had said farewell to life, back to 
life again. Wednesday night was. quite dry and now came deadly hunger. Heinz said 
suddenly: "I have saved a small piece of bread, but this we shall not eat until five minutes 
before our death-then we shall still live for a few hours" and this indeed is what 
happened. On the forenoon of Thursday we continually met military, but were too weak 
to recognize what it was. At 2 o'clock we were certain we could see our German soldiers 
ahead of us and ran up to a Captain. Coffee and some brandy put new life into us, and a 
delicious pea soup and bacon gave us back our old vitality. Two hours later we entered 
relieved Bromberg with a glorious feeling and were soon in the arms of my wife and 
mother who still could not grasp that such a miracle of reunion could have happened. 

Bromberg, September 12, 1939. 


24, Albert Straße, (sgd) Herbert Matthes 



Furniture maker, 


Sergeant (Reserve) and acting officer, decorated with the Iron Cross Ist and 2nd dass 


Source: WR I 


4. Quarrelling about the spoils 


According to the facts ascertained in the case; 
deposed on oath as follows: 


witness Herbert Matthes of Bromberg 


In the hours of the forenoon of September 3, 1939 the accused Kazimir Dybowski, Paul 
Kinczewski and Peter Pijarowski, accompanied by a large number of unknown Polish 
civilians, and several Polish soldiers with fixed bayonets, paraded through the [p. 40] 
Albert Strasse in Bromberg. Whilst Dybowski carried a knife in his hand, Kinczewski 
and Pijarowski were armed with an axe and chopper respectively. When the gang get to 
24 Albert Strasse, in which house the witness Herbert Matthes, a minority German has a 
large joinery, they stormed the house led by Kinczewski, whereby Kinczewski asserted to 
witness Biermann, who, being an air raid warden, was passing through the entrance hall, 
that Matthes had fired on Polish military. All protestations of Biermann that this was 
incorrect could not prevent the mob from forcing their way into the yard, where Matthes 
had hidden himself in a drying room with his wife, his two sons, aged 13 and 15, and his 
72 year old mother. The door leading to this room was locked. When, at Ki nczewski's 
call to "Come out" the door remained locked, he simply took an axe and smashed the 
door in. Thereupon the wife, Ella Matthes, with her two sons and her mother-in-law 
appeared in the door-way, whilst Herbert Matthes remained in hiding for the moment. 
Frau Matthes informed the members of the gang and the soldiers that her husband was no 
longer present and that she did not know his whereabouts. On Kinczewski declaring that 
in that case he would take away the two sons as hostages, Matthes showed himself in 
order to save his children. It is only due to the fact that Biermann stepped in between at 
the last moment that the stroke of the axe which Kinczewski directed at Matthes missed 
him. Previous to this Pijarowski had already threatened the 72 year old Selma Matthes 
with his chopper, and Dybowski had threatened her with his knife, without however 
hurting her. Matthes and his two sons were finally led away by the Polish soldiers. 
Matthes and his sons were able to save themselves by escaping on the way, when the 


Polish soldiers quarrelled over the distribution of the valuables taken from Matthes, and 
neglected to guard them (1). 


Source: Sd. K Ls. Bromberg 22/39 


5. The "swaby" (huns) must all be shot 


Murder of Giese ... Parts of brain and blood adhered to the kitchen wall 


Witness Giese of Bromberg deposed on oath as follows: 


R e person : My name is Johanna Giese, nee Keusch. I am 51 years old, Protestant, a 
minority German, and domiciled in Bromberg, 9 Konopnickiej. 


R e matter : On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, between 11 and 12 o'clock we were in the cellar 
of our house. Polish soldiers and civilians entered our property. They insisted that we 
came out of the cellar. When we had emerged, one of the soldiers asserted that shots 
had been fired from our house. We in fact had no weapons in the house at all. 


My son-in-law left the cellar first. At that moment a civilian shouted "The 'szwaby' 
(Huns) must all be shot." My son-in-law was at once fired at by a soldier, and was shot 
through the artery; he also received three further shots in the ehest and throat. In spite 
of this he did not die immediately, but was still alive on Sunday evening, when we had 
to flee. We could not take him with us and laid him on a sofa in the house. 


(1) Details of this incident in previous document. 


After the German military marched into Bromberg on Tuesday, I took an N. C. O. with 
me to my farm, because I wished to see how things looked there. It was a frightful sight. 
My son-in-law had been taken off the sofa. They had dragged him into the kitchen up to 
and under the kitchen table. The head was split, the cranium was missing altogether and 
the brain was no longer in the head. Parts of the brain and blood adhered to the kitchen 
wall. . . 



My son Reinhard Giese had also been with us in the cellar; he was 19 years old. When he 
saw that my son-in-law had been shot dead he tried to escape, and he succeeded in 
getting over the fence into the neighbour's property. They ran after him, caught him and 
shot him dead. I brought the body of my son into the wash house in the evening. He had 
been shot in the ehest. 

Another son of mine, Friedrich Giese, 25 years old, is said to have been shot in 
Hopfengarten together with his whole family, to whom he had fled. 


Source: WR I 


6. "Kill the Germans" 

Eyes gouged with bayonets 

Witness Paul Sikorski deposed on oath as follows: 

Re person: My name is Paul Sikorski, 35 years of age, Catholic, merchant. I claim to 
be a minority German, domiciled in Bromberg, at 4 Müllerstrasse. 

Re m a 11 e r : On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, at about 6 a. m. I went to the mill to switch off 
the light and to stop the turbine. On the way there I suddenly heard loud cries from the 
railway embankment. At a distance of about 100 yards I saw below the embankment a 
group of railwaymen, civilians and military beating seven persons aged from 20 to 60 
years with bayonets, rifle butts and cudgels. They had surrounded their victims. I ran 
nearer and heard them shout in Polish "Kill the Germans." I saw the blood spurting, even 
at that distance. I turned however when I noticed that the horde wished to spring on me. I 
returned at 9 o'clock and inspected the corpses. On two of them the eyes had been gouged 
with bayonets. The orbits were empty and there was only a bloody mass. In the case of 
three bodies the skull had been opened and the brain lay a yard distant from the corpse. 
The other corpses were entirely bashed. One of the bodies was entirely slit open. Two of 
the murdered were known to me, they were Leichnitz, a butcher of Jägershof, and Herr 
Schlicht. 

In the afternoon, between 3 and 4 o'clock, a group of soldiers with railwaymen came to 
my mill, Peterson's mill, and brought 18 Germans with them. They were bound together 
in pairs. I had an exact view of them from my garden. The whole 18 of them were then 
shot down, two at a time. They then struck them while they were lying on the ground. 
Amongst the victims were a 14 year old boy, and a woman. Evidently everything had to 
be done quickly on this occasion, because they all moved off immediately. I carefully 
inspected the corpses afterwards; they were there for three days. 

On Monday afternoon, when it was said that the Polish soldiers had already evacuated 
the town, two soldiers brought in an elderly man and an elderly woman. In front of my 
eyes they put them to the wall in the mill. I ran over to the soldiers, knelt down before 
them and begged them in Polish to release these two old persons, both of whom were 



about 65 years of age. However I was pushed away with the rifle butt by one of the 
soldiers, who said: "Let these damned Germans perish." Before I could rise again they 
had shot the old people down, and their bodies feil into a ditch. Thereupon the soldiers 
marched off at the double. 


Source: WR I 


7. "They should be beaten to death—not shot” 
Murder of Wildemann 


According to the facts ascertained in the case, witness Frau Wildemann deposed on 
oath as follows: 


Several hordes had repeatedly searched the house of the witness Wildemann in 
Bromberg, 


Schwedenbergstrasse (56 Ugory) in the forenoon of Sept. 3, for weapons without finding 
any. 


At about three o'clock in the afternoon a new horde of about 30 men appeared, all of 
them armed with cudgels and similar weapons. Pretending that shots had been fired 
from the house that therefore the house must be searched for weapons, a new search 
was-made. Düring the search a number of articles, the property of the Wildemann 
family, was stolen. There were no weapons in the house, nor were any shots fired from 
there. Wildemann had hidden in the cellar when he saw the horde arrive. In response to 
the question as to his whereabouts put to her under threats, Frau Wildemann declared 
that he had gone to see some acquaintances in the Kujawer Strasse. She was thereupon 
taken to that place. As her husband was not found there she admitted where he was, 
after she had been threatened with shooting, and on the promise that nothing would 
happen to her husband. The horde then returned to Frau Wildemann's property, seized 
her husband and, handling them roughly on the way, carried both of them off into the 
adjoining garden. They were then stood in a position as if they were to be shot. When 
they embraced each other and commenced to pray, they were laughed at and mocked. 
There were continued shouts of "They should be beaten to death, not shot." Among the 
shouting crowd was the barber Alfons Lewandowski. On Frau Wildemann's turning to 
him and asking "What have you got against me, what have I done to you?" he hit her in 
the face saying "You German swine, you damned Hitlerite." Frau Wildemann was then 
led away by the soldiers, who on the whole had been rather moderate. Some days 
afterwards they found Wildemann's dead body terribly mutilated, not far from the 
premises. He had been hurriedly buried in sand and was only recognizable by his 
clothing and the contents of his pockets. 



Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 14/39 


8. All Germans must be butchered 
Murder of Gollnick and Köpernick 


According to the facts ascertained in the case witnesses Olga and Franz Tafelski, Bromberg, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


The crowd which was on the move in the Breite Strasse incited the soldiers against the 
German Gollnick. The soldiers knocked. Gollnick down with their butts and left him 
lying in the Street, badly injured. He lived until the evening. Witness Tafelski saw that 
Gollnick, towards evening was still convulsively moving his left leg and left hand. 
Gollnick who had fallen on to his face had been turned over by the mob and his 
trousers opened so that the entire lower part of his body was exposed. Towards evening 
a civilian appeared with two soldiers, who thrust their bayonets into Gollnick's 
stomach. Thereupon he was finally killed by a finishing shot. Düring the afternoon 
bands of civilians and soldiers raged up and down the Breite Strasse, quite near the 
spot where Gollnick lay badly injured, shouting that the Germans had fired from their 
houses. Amongst this horde was Sofie Bednarczyk, an unemployed woman. She flirted 
with the soldiers and behaved, according to the Statement of Olga Tafelski "like a mad 
woman." Franz Tafelski saw Bednarczyk marching in front of the horde with crossed 
arms. Her whole attitude expressed that she considered herseif extremely important. 
She shouted, as heard by Olga Tafelski: "Give me a rifle, all Germans must be 
butchered, the damned Hitlerites." Franz Tafelski heard her shout: "All Germans must 
be shot dead." In doing so she even smiled at the soldiers. At the corner of 5, Breite 
Strasse she stopped. When she saw the minority German Gollnick lying there with 
trousers torn open in front she shouted, as heard by the witness Bartkowiak: "This 

Hitlerite must have his b -. . . cut off." About half an hour later the German 

Köpernick was dragged past the same place and, shortly afterwards, murdered. 


(These facts were ascertained at the trial on October 10. 1939 at the special court in Bromberg, on the strength of 
Statements on oath made by Bartkowiak and Christa Gollnick, in addition to those of the witnesses Olga and Franz 
Tafelski.) 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 73/39 


9. "That swine is still alive! 



Murder of Gollnick 


Witness Christa Gollnick of Bromberg, 101 Kujawier Strasse, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


We kept a greengrocer shop, and also sold flour and fodder. When the first Polish troops 
marched off I saw our Polish neighbour approaching a Polish major, telling him 
something and pointing to our house. Thereupon Polish soldiers stormed our shop. 
after they had smashed in the door. We thought that a battle was going to take place 
and that the soldiers intended to barricade themselves in our house. We thereupon ran 
to our dug-out, which we had built by order of the authorities. We did not, however, get 
that far because the Polish soldiers opened fire on us. My husband was struck in the 
shoulder, and received a rifle butt blow in the face. He reeled but still endeavoured to 
escape. He tried to climb over the fence, but was held back by a civilian. He received a 
further butt blow from a Polish soldier so that he feil. My children and myself were 
brought back into the house by a Polish lieutenant. I could see my husband lying on 
the ground, from the attic. He still lived for a long time. I saw him draw up his legs to 
the body and straighten them again, and now and then he raised his hand. It was 
impossible for us, however, to go out to him as Polish soldiers and civilians were 
Standing about. A Polish policeman was continually stationed at the fence where my 
husband lay. Polish women screamed: "That swine is still alive." Towards evening three 
shots were fired at my husband by Polish soldiers, after he had received a bayonet stab 
in the body earlier in the afternoon. I observed my husband continually feeling for this 
place and trying to open his trousers, which were subsequently found to be open. My 
neighbour told me that my husband had still gasped the next day. My husband was tall 
and strong and only 38 years old, therefore he must have had a fearfully prolonged 
death. He had lain for about 18 hours before death delivered him from his agony. 


Source: WR I 


10. "We will butcher you!" "Here is one of Hitler's young brats" 

Murder of Bettin 


According to the facts ascertained in the case, witness Bettin of Bromberg, deposed the 
following on oath: 


On September 3, 1939, the so-called "Bromberg Bloody Sunday", a horde of Polish 
bandits forced their way into the premises owned by the Bettin family at 76 
Frankenstrasse in Bromberg. The Bettins heard the panes being smashed in from the 
outside and thereupon opened the door. They were led outside with raised arms and had 



to kneel down. Witness Bettin was wearing a Swastika, which feil out of her blouse. This 
was cause for the crowd which consisted of some Poles armed with revolvers and hay 
forks, and one man with an axe, wildly to abuse the witness. Expressions such as "Hitler 
brat" "Hitler swine" "We will butcher you" feil from the crowd. She was then led away 
by two Poles, one of whom was the railway official Bruski. Thereby she was roughly 
handled and actually thrown from the yard. On the way her arm was pulled and she was 
threatened with a cudgel. At the corner of Bolitzer Strasse she was handed over to two 
other Poles, a Post Office official dressed as a policeman, and a railway man. Bruski said 
"Here is one of your Hitler brats." In the afternoon between 4 and 5 o'clock she was freed 
by a Polish officer. When she reached home she [p. 45] found that only her mother and 
sister-in-law were still present; her father and her brother had also been dragged away by 
the Polish gang. The brother was found murdered some time later, her father has since 
been missing, and has apparently-also been murdered. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 91/39 


11. "Seize him, so that I may kill him" 
Murder of Thiede and Mittelstadt 


According to the facts ascertained in the case, witnesses Gerda Thiede and Otto Papke a 
wheelwright of Schulitz, deposed on oath as follows: 


Waclaw Pasterski, a Chauffeur, owns some property in Schulitz opposite to the Thiede 
family's place. The Thiede family consists of the mother and two children, the daughter 
named Gerda, and son, Werner, the family is German, and has been domiciled there for 
years. Waclaw Pasterski is a Pole and came to Schulitz about seven years ago. 


On Sunday September 3, 1939 ownerless cattle, formerly the property of fugitive Poles, 
were driven into Thiede's turnip fields by Polish soldiers. In order to inspect the harm 
done, the Thiedes, accompanied by Emil Mittelstadt, who happened to be calling on 
them and who owned a farm some plots away, went into the field. When they got there, 
a squad of Polish soldiers came from the wood and called to them: "Are you Germans or 
Poles?" Werner Thiede replied: "Germans." Mittelstadt replied "Pole." Thereupon the 
soldiers searched Werner Thiede for weapons, but he carried none. Then the Thiedes 
had to walk with raised hands in the direction of the wood, followed by the soldiers. 
Mittelstadt was allowed to stay on the meadow Meanwhile the Chauffeur Waclaw 
Pasterski came from the direction of the wood, armed with axe and knife and shouted to 
the soldiers on seeing Werner Thiede: "Seize him, that small fellow there in a shirt, so 
that I can kill him." On hearing the shout, Werner Thiede altered his direction and ran 
off to one side. The soldiers immediately took up the chase and fired shots after him. 
Witness Gerda Thiede looked back in spite of the order to the contrary, and saw 


Mittelstadt lying in his blood on the meadow. He had a wound in his side, which she 
thought was due to a stroke made with the axe by Pasterski, because the soldiers had 
left the meadow in following Thiede; therefore only Mittelstädt and Pasterski remained 
behind, and none other than Pasterski could come into question as the perpetrator of 
the deed. Gerda Thiede had also heard Pasterski say of Mittelstädt that he was a 
German after all. Otto Papke, who had likewise seen Mittelstädt lying on the meadow, 
has definitely recognised the wound as being due to a stroke by an axe. Mittelstädt 
suffered agonies until he died in the night. Werner Thiede was found dead by his 
neighbour Kriewald and buried. According to his Statement, as also deposed by Gerda 
Thiede, Thiede was shot in the back and had a large slash on the head. 


Werner Thiede was 20 years old. Mittelstädt was about 30. Mittelstädt had lately 
become a widower and leaves a small child. 


Source: Sd. K. S. Ls. Bromberg 7/39 

12. "Oh God! . . . Now we must die!" 

Murder of Finger 

Present: Bromberg, Nov. 15, 1939. 

Public Prosecuter Bengsch, acting as examining official. 

Clerk of the Court Kraus, acting as secretary. 

In the criminal proceedings against Owczaczac on the Charge of murder, witness Finger 
appeared on a summons and deposed as follows. 


My name is Käthe Finger, nee Boehlke, 48 years old, widow of a bank official, of 
Bromberg, not related by blood or marriage to the accused. 


On the "Blood Sunday," several minority Germans and a Polish woman, whom we had 
asked to come in for our protection, were in our house. My husband would be 62 years 
old today. In the forenoon, at about 11 o'clock, the mob came through our Street. 
Amongst the crowd were the Weyna brothers, who live opposite to us in the Raddatz' 
house, and the accused Owczaczak. One of the Weyna brothers was armed. After a while 
I heard my husband in the adjacent room telling our household help Goede that 
Owczaczak was pointing to our house. Immediately afterwards he came over to me and 



said: "Oh God! that mob is coming into our house. Now we must die." He declared that 
we would die together. Immediately afterwards the mob including a soldier forced its 
way into our house. The soldier ordered my husband and me to lie down on the carpet. 
We did so. Then he fired. My husband was killed instantly. As a second shot was not 
fired as I had expected, I raised myself somewhat and noticed that my hands were 
reddened by the blood of my husband. Then, as I said "my God," I was pushed up and led 
away with other persons who had sought protection in our house. On the way we were 
abused, beaten and kicked. As we passed the sluices a Polish civilian tried to drag me up 
the canal with the words: "You damned Hitler b —" I succeeded however in tearing 
myself free. I was then taken to the Police Station, where I was received with such a 
violent kick that I was thrown against a wooden fence. We were then forced to lie down 
at full length in the police Station yard. They called to us: "Lie down here like cattle, you 

b-. . . German dogs!" There were continuously new victims arriving, who had been 

beaten until blood was drawn, and who groaned with pain. I would add that my boy of 12 
years of age was lying alongside of me. There was continual shooting into the police 
Station yard from adjacent houses and from the direction of the sluices, several Germans 
were hit. These men were then taken away. Whether they were dead I do not know. After 
about 7 hours I was released with my 12 year old son on the entry of a Polish police 
official. 


In the police Station yard a machine gun was trained on us, and we were forced to kneel 
down and give a cheer for Rydz-Smigly. Then we were asked mockingly whether we had 
not really been treated well in Poland, and, when one of the women dared to deny this, 
the machine gun was trained on her and they shouted that she would be shot at once. 
There was a frightful confusion in the yard. I really cannot teil you any more details of 
the maltreatment. 


I confirm the correctness of these Statements and refer to the oath I already took in this 
matter on Sept. 11, 1939, before the special court in Bromberg. 


Re-read, approved, and signed. Käthe Finger (nee Boehlke). 


Concluded: 


(signed) Bengsch (signed) Kraus. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 2/39 




13. "The Bloodhound of Bromberg' 


Pregnant woman bayonetted 


Witness Roesner deposed on oath as follows: 


At the police Station I was ill-treated by blows in the face and kicks. At night we were 
transferred to the Government House. There I heard the screams of the ill-treated and 
noticed that about 200 dead and wounded were lying there. Part of the procedure was to 
teil those Germans who had just been interrogated that they could go. When, however, 
they walked down the staircase, they were shot from behind or knocked with rifle butts 
and thrown down the stairs. In particular, I saw a pregnant woman being bayonetted from 
behind; the bayonet was then withdrawn by placing the foot on the woman's body, and 
she was then pushed down the stairs; where she was shot dead. A certain Roberschewski, 
a higher police official, who was known here as the "Bloodhound of Bromberg", and who 
has since fled, repeatedly said, when the screams of those interrogated under torture 
became too loud and a hand siren was sounded, pointing at a small dog running aimlessly 
about: "What's that dog still barking about, hit him on the head." He meant, of course, 
that those screaming should be finished off. This was then done. Roberschewski, at the 
Police Station, had already ordered three Germans, who were still alive, to be killed. I saw 
there ten persons lying completely naked in one room. Seven of these were already dead. 
The bodies of all of them were frightfully beaten. The three still alive lay further back 
and groaned. Roberschewski came in with several Poles and asked: "Are they still alive?" 
Thereby he beckoned to the other Poles, whom I do not know, whereupon they took an 
axe already covered with blood and killed the three. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 79/39. 


14. 11 year old youth torn from his mother and killed 

The four-fold murder of the gardener Beyer's family in Bromberg 


Extracts from the files of the State Criminal police office-Special Commission Bromberg¬ 
file No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/7 39. 


I. 



The murder of the Beyer family, gardeners of Hohenholm, a suburb of Bromberg, is 
characteristic of the large proportion of German-born families belonging to special 
professions that were decimated or entirely exterminated as victims of the murderous 
Polish element on the Bromberg "Blood Sunday;" it also characterises the particular 
groups of miscreants whose origin can be traced to organisations of Polish state officials 
but without any apparent connection with the military, who were actually responsible 
for the hundreds of massacres. 


II. 


The criminalistic and medico-legal expert attention given to the Beyer murder case, 
having entirely elucidated the events by Statements of witnesses and objective record 
material, shows clearly that on the late afternoon of the "Blood Sunday" eight or nine 
(on this point the Statements of witnesses differ) State officials of the so-called "French- 
Gdynia-Railway" in uniform and led by the 17 year old Jan Gaca, who has since been 
sentenced to death by court martial, forcibly entered the nursery garden of Friedrich 
Beyer Prior to this the perpetrators had opened fire on these premises. Owing to the 
shots the Beyer family, consisting of the parents, their two sons of 11 and 18 
respectively, and the 22 year old gardener's assistant Erich Thiede, tried to escape into 
the house near by of Beyer's mother, a woman of 66 years of age. The railwaymen, still 
led by Gaca, followed and drove the whole family, including the old mother, back to 
their garden. Here the old assertion so often heard in Bromberg was made, Herr Beyer 
owned a machine-gun, which he should hand over. After a vain search, both Beyer, his 
two sons, and Thiede were forced to accompany the railwaymen to the railway police 
Station on the pretext of an interrogation being necessary concerning the illicit 
possession of a machine-gun. The railway officials did not shrink from dragging the 11 
year old son Kurt, who was anxiously held by his frightened mother, from her arms by 
using brutal force, so that also this child should "answer for" the alleged possession of 
the machine-gun. Characteristic for the carrying off of the Beyers is the remark of a 
Polish woman to others: "Now they are chasing the Beyers." 


III. 


On the Monday following the "Blood Sunday," at about 9 a. m the Polish subject Stefan 
Sitarek discovered in the former military drill grounds, which adjoin the French-Gdynia 
Railway to the North, the dead bodies of Friedrich Beyer and his son Heinz, as well as of 
the assistant Thiede, lying alongside and on top of each other; among them the 11 year 
old child, evidently badly hurt, twisting and groaning loudly. Sitarek, a Pole, took care 
of the badly hurt boy. He was, however, in accordance with his credible Statement, 
turned away by all departments dealing with the transport of 




the seriously wounded, so that the child, as deposed by the Polish witness, died of his 
wounds in the hours of the forenoon of Sept. 4, alongside the dead bodies of his father 
and brother. Towards midday of the same day the four dead bodies were hurriedly buried 
at the spot where the murder was committed, and where subsequently the criminal-police 
investigations were carried out. 

IV. 


The medico-legal autopsies show that in these four cases mainly pistols were employed. 
The bullets found in the corpses of Beyer, father, and Heinz Beyer, son, indicate that 
Nagan revolvers were used, i. e., the model with which a large number of Polish Railway 
Police were equipped. The dead body of the 11 year old child Kurt Beyer alone showed 
two shots in the ehest, running from the front to the back, one of them a wound caused by 
a bullet embedded in the body; furthermore a serious fracture of the right forearm bone, 
and a stab wound across the left eye, none of which, not even in a combined effect with 
others, was absolutely deadly. 

[p. 50] 


15. Murder of the Radler family 


Threatened by the bayonets of Polish soldiers, 14 year old daughter Dorothea forced to 
help her mother bury her murdered father and brothers. 


Extract from the files of the State Criminal Police Dept—Special Commission—file No. 
Tgb. V. (RKPA) 1486/2. 39. 


I. 


In the course of September 3 and 4, 1939, the minority German Artur Radler of 
Bromberg, 55 Wladyslawa Belzy, his two sons Fritz, aged 19 and Heinz aged 16, were 
shot on their premises by members of the Polish army (1). The shooting which in the 
case of Artur Radler himself, was carried out with an almost incredible brutality, 
represents acts of unparalleled inhuman bestialities, in view of the vulgär and inhuman 
atrocity with which the perpetrators worked on the feelings of the survivors, i. e. Frau 
Hedwig Radler and her daughter Dorothea still in her childhood. 


II. 


In conformity with one another, the widow Hedwig Radler and her daughter Dorothea, 
born on June 20, 1925 in Bromberg, have described the course of the actual facts 
which, in an abbreviated form, can be summarized as follows: 


In the early afternoon of Sept. 3, 1939, five Polish soldiers appeared on Radler's property, 
and with continued threats against the lives of the whole family, carried through a search 
and subsequently carried off the 19 year old Fritz Radler. On hearing a shot a few 
minutes afterwards, Artur Radler ran into the Street, where he found the dead body of his 
son quite near the house. However, the father of the killed boy was driven away from the 
body and back into the house by a Polish officer, who hit him with a riding whip and 
threatened to have him shot dead. On the morning of the next day soldiers fetched Artur 
Radler from the house in order to get him to water their horses at a pump just outside the 
property. Towards 8 a. m.—in other words only a short time afterwards—the same soldiers 
demanded something to drink at the exit of the yard, whereupon the 16 year old Heinz 
Radler gave them milk from a can. Pointing to the dead body of his brother lying quite 
near, the soldiers mocked the boy and goaded him into remarking that the killed boy had 
really done nothing to warrant his death. Immediately, as if they had only been waiting 
for such a "reason," they hit Heinz Radler, who sought to escape the ill-treatment by 
trying to flee into the garden at the rear; however, everybody who happened to be in the 
vicinity followed him—soldiers and civilians. Shortly afterwards two shots were heard in 



the garden, and a short time later a hand grenade was thrown into the room behind the 
sitting-room in which Frau Radler was with her sick daughter, which caused the door 
leading to the sitting-room to blow into the room in splinters. Suddenly, Artur Radler, 
who had had to be of Service to the soldiers whilst his youngest son had been chased and 
shot, came in. He could however hardly ask what had happened, as he was again, 
impatiently called out of the house. Mother and daughter 


(1) Presumably the Infantry Regiment No. 61. Investigations continue. 



begged him to hurry up, in order not to give the soldiers any reason which might also lose 
them husband and father. At the house door, however, the unhappy man was shot at 
immediately when he appeared; he collapsed and, obviously in great pain, writhing on the 
floor, begged continuously to be "quite finished off." But the soldiers and civilians now 
mocked the wounded man all the more and cried: "Let that dog die miserably," thereby 
showing their wish that his wounds should cause him a "miserable death." After some 
time a Polish officer rode into the yard, spat in the presence of the wife on the writhing 
man and cried: "Teraz jest Ci lepiej, Tybandyta hitlerowski" ("Now you feel better; you 
Hitlerite bandit"). The young daughter of the wounded man, already badly weakened by 
her illness, was prevented from giving water to her father. Hours thus passed, during 





which the soldiers who did not tire of jeering and reviling, had even the vulgarity to take 
mother and daughter away from the house and the wounded man, in order that they 
should show them at what spot in the garden they had hidden their valuables; these were 
then dug out and distributed to the crowd, amongst which also women and children had 
now mingled, although the place was only a few yards distant from where Artur Radler 
lay writhing in his blood, groaning and screaming for water. In the afternoon, at about 4 
o'clock, the same soldier who had previously wounded Radler shot him in the head with 
his rifle at close ränge. Shortly afterwards-mother and daughter had meanwhile had to 
return to the sitting-room-soldiers and civilians carried the dead bodies of the three 
Radlers into the garden in front of the sitting-room window, and forced the woman, 
together with her child, to bury the dead bodies of the three persons killed in a pit about 1 
1/2 yards deep. The strength of the woman failed when she had to throw the first handful 
of earth on to the bodies, after having made the pit; they then offered to cover the bodies 
with earth if she paid a sum of 20 Zlotys for this. 


III. 


The principal Statements of the witnesses already made several days earlier, which 
neither in themselves nor in comparison with one another contained any contradiction, 
could definitely be checked at the actual place of the occurrence and were also confirmed 
by post mortem. In the first place it could be ascertained that Radler's house, situated at 
the only scarcely inhabited eastern boundary of the town, directly at a cross road leading 
to the south-eastern exits of Bromberg, was situated near a point where on September 3 
and 4, all the Polish troops converged in their retreat from the town. At the entrance to 
Radler's property, separated from the Street by a small front yard, traces were found in the 
wood at a height level with a man's chin, which were incontestably due to the effects of 
shots, and which definitely show the direction of these shots. The depositions, 
particularly those which describe happenings which occurred outside the house, and were 
observed from inside the rooms, were repeated by witnesses at the actual spot, and it was 
ascertained that they could in fact be observed. It has for instance been recorded by 
photographs that young Dorothea Radler not only could observe the process of shots 
being fired at her father, but could in fact hardly fail to sight him from the place of 
observation indicated on the previous days. In the same way the Statement made by the 
witnesses. concerning the serious ill-treatment of Heinz Radler, the events at the place of 
the murder in the garden, and the mockery of the wounded Artur Radler by the officer on 
horseback, were checked up definitely and with positive results. On the other hand, 
concerning the facts indicated by the result of investigation, it was ascertained that 
Statements had been omitted where, owing to conditions of space, observations could not 
be made, which in particular substantiate the importance of the depositions made by 
youthful Dorothea Radler to a considerable degree. In accordance with criminalistic 
experience, especially in cases such as the foregoing, it is known that not seldom 
confusion arises between personal experience, things heard of, things only subsequently 
seen, or things reconstructed according to the logic of the persons giving the evidence, 



and which are then given as something actually observed by the person making the 
depositions. 


IV. 


The result of the investigations which were carried out with the most painstaking 
accuracy forces one to the conclusion that the occurrences recounted by the survivors 
of the Radler family are authentic. No reason therefore which might supply a justifiable 
motive for the shooting—of any subjective value at least—is recognisable, so that they 
are proved murders in the sense that they were wilful and premeditated killings 
deliberately carried out. However, with the exception of the murder of Fritz Radler, in 
which armed civilians may have participated, the perpetrators, as investigations have 
proved, were Polish soldiers who, unchecked at any rate by their superior officers, not 
only committed murder, but were further guilty of the bestialities described. 

Statement of Dorothea Radler, aged 14 


. . . . On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, at about 4.30 p. m., about six Polish soldiers came into 
our house. They made a search for weapons and, this proving fruitless, they, took my 
elder brother Fritz, aged 18, with them. They took him behind a fence about 200 yards 
away from the house. A little later, a neighbour, now also dead, told my father, Artur 
Radler, that they had shot my brother. More Germans had already been shot. The air-raid- 
warden explained to us that the soldiers would he taking away all the dead. We therefore 
left my brother where he was until Monday evening. Then, at the command of the 
soldiers, we had to bury him. My father told us that my brother had been shot through the 
ehest. 

On Monday, Sept. 4, a lot of Polish soldiers, this time a whole Company of them; came 
again. They wanted a drink. My 16-year-old brother was outside in the yard. There were 
several civilians with the soldiers and these told the soldiers that my other brother had 
been shot the day before. The Polish soldiers then told him that my elder brother had 
fired at them and when he answered that it was not true they struck him on the head and 
shoulders with their rifle butts and fists. In fear, my brother ran away and tried to hide in 
the raspberry bushes. They found him and shot him. He was shot twice, once through the 
head. 

A quarter of an hour later, my father entered the house and told us that the soldiers had 
just placed a bomb in the house. Immediately after that some soldiers came into the yard 
again, and my father went out to them. They at once fired at him and a buhet entered his 
throat and passed out through his shoulder blade leaving a gaping hole behind, causing 
the lung to protrude. My father was not yet dead; he lived for another five hours. They 
would not allow us to give him a drink or to help him in any way. He begged them to end 
his sufferings with a merciful bullet but they only laughed and said: "You can he there 



and rot!" The crowd laughed and jeered. At last, after 5 hours, a soldier took pity on my 
father and ended his sufferings with a bullet through his temple. The wound caused was 
so large that parts of the brain protruded. We stayed indoors throughout that Monday 
night. The following day a large number of Polish guns were driven up in the 
neighbourhood of our home. Fearing that something might happen to us, we took refuge 
in the home of our neighbour, Johann Held. This witness is still alive. We wanted to hide 
in the cellar, but Held's Polish tenant who lives on the premises would not permit this. 
His name is Gorski.... 


Read, approved and signed (signed) Dorothea Radler. 


Source WRI (1) 


(1) The record is printed in its original form (See phot. on p. 271). 

16. German vornan struck by 18 Shell splinters 

Murder of Max Korth. 

The witness, Frau Korth, of Bromberg, made the following Statement on oath: 

Re person: My name is Charlotte Korth, nee Fricke. I am a widow: my husband, Max 
Korth, was a merchant. I am 41 years old, Protestant, a minority German and live in 
Bromberg, 3 Hippelstrasse. 

Re matter: My husband was formerly an active German officer and saw Service in the 
Great War. He was a prisoner of war in Russia for 6 years. He was 45 years of age. 

On the morning of Sunday, Sept. 3, my husband had hidden in a Polish house opposite 
ours because the Polish police and the rebels were searching for him. They knew that 
he had been a German officer. He had then hidden in the air-raid cellar of the Polish 
house. The Pole, Sionon Janek, pointed out to the soldiers and rebels where my 
husband was hiding and he called to them: "There is the Szwab." "Szwab" is a term of 
abuse applied to us Germans. 

The following further account of the matter was given me by Frau Bayda who lives with 
us. 


They dragged my husband on to our own land and stuck a bayonet into his left temple as 
he lay on the ground. As he was still alive after 20 minutes they clubbed him to death 
with their rifle butts. They dragged him back again on to the road, where I found him at 
noon on Tuesday. He had a jagged wound about 2 inches wide in his left temple. The left 
side of his skull was so battered in that his brain was exposed. 


They made such a wreck of my house that I cannot go into it even now. 



On Friday, Sept. 1, I went to see my parents who live in Bromberg, 20 Berliner Strasse, 
because my father had had a stroke. My two children accompanied me. 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, the Poles came to this house too. There was a Polish lieutenant with 
5 soldiers and 3 rebels. They knocked at the door and, when I opened it, they said to me: 
"Where is the person who fired a shot here?" I answered: "There is no man here except 
my father who is very old, and the rest are women." We five women [p. 55] were made to 
stand in the yard; Frieda Fröhlich the maid, Liwia Cresioli, a boarder, a mother and 
daughter called Karowski, and myself. There were two Polish relatives of the Karowskis 
in the yard with us as well. In the presence of the officer we all had to huddle together in 
a bunch. A rebel drew a revolver but a Polish soldier stopped him saying: "No, a hand- 
grenade." I ran into the house, jumped through the window into the Street and tried to 
seek shelter at the house of a baker named Kunkel. But the woman said: "It serves the 
cursed 'Niemce' (Germans) right." I ran on down the Street. They fired at me and I was 
struck in the left hip. The bullet has not yet been extracted. I stood still. A rebel came up, 
seized me by the arm and took me to the Military Headquarters at the Hippel School. 
When I had to pass the soldiers on my way through, they gave me terrible blows with 
their rifle butts hitting me wherever they could. For 3 hours I had to stand against the 
wall, my hands above my head, my nose touching the wall. After three hours, I heard 
them dragging my father along and flinging him to the ground. My father is 71 years old 
and quite helpless. He could no longer move by himself. They also brought all my other 
relatives and the remaining occupants of the house along. 

My children were questioned. As they spoke Polish well my daughter managed to get 
permission for us to sit down and to have water brought to us by the soldiers. We were 
accused of firing upon Polish soldiers from our house with a machine gun. It is a fact 
that later on German soldiers found in a Polish house opposite, three machine guns 
and some hand grenades and bombs. It is also a fact that we had no firearms at all in 
our house, i. e. the house of our parents. Then, at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, we 
were finally released, no reasons being given. 

Before I could manage to get away from the yard, the hand grenade that had been 
thrown at us by the rebel exploded quite close. I received in all 18 wounds from 
splinters. (The witness showed several marks on her body caused by these splinters.) 
Three of us had to be taken to hospital. They were chiefly suffering from injuries to the 
feet. 

While we were being taken away, our house was plundered by the bandits. Only 
jewellery and money was taken, but they wrecked everything. 

The witness begged to be spared the ordeal of having her Statement read over to her as 
she could not bear to hear it again. She had a clear recollection of everything and the 
record of her Statement was in order. 

The witness remained seated while taking the oath, as her wounds prevented her from 
Standing. 

(signed) Charlotte Korth. 


Source WR 1 


17. Murdered—Robbed—Buried 


The murder of Schlicht 

The witness, Herbert Schlicht of Bromberg, 197 Berliner Straße, made the following 
Statement on oath: 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, my brother-in-law, Hannes Schfilke, and I were both 
captured by roving bands of Poles. We were taken off to the barracks of the 62nd 
Regiment. There we were beaten and roughly handled with cudgels and knives. When 
they were about to stab me with a knife, I begged them to leave me alone as I had a wife 
and two children. They then put heir knives away but they beat me with cudgels and 
iron bars wherever they could. 

I had been captured because I was alleged to have participated in some shooting. I had 
no weapons at all so they put some Cartridges in front of us and then asserted that we 
had been shooting. 

Schlicht was set free later as his military papers proved he had served in the Polish 
army His Statement continues: 

Hardly had we passed through the gate when the minority Germans who had stayed 
behind were shot. 

I then went to my parents' house and in the cellar there I met my mother and sister. They 
told me that my father had been murdered and that his body was lying somewhere on 
Peterson's land. I then took a spade and went to look for his body. Soon after I got to the 
field, I came across a soft patch of ground which gave way under my feet. After 
removing a few spadefuls of earth, I found my father's body. His right eye had been 
gouged out with a bayonet and the right side of his face torn open. In addition, his body 
was covered all over with green and blue marks. My father was 58 years old. He had also 
been robbed and his empty wallet had been flung down in front of the door at my 
mother's feet. The perpetrators are unknown to me. 

The bodies of six other men lay buried under my father's. Three of these I managed to 
dig up. In one case the top part of the head and the brain were missing. Another had a 
bayonet wound in his abdomen and his bowels protruded. The third had his face 
smashed in and his nose was missing. 

(signed) Herbert Schlicht. 

Source: WR I 

18. The brain was protruding—The eyes were missing 

"My husband was shockingly mutilated." The murder of Boelitz and of Paul Berg, 
aged 15 

The following Statement was made on oath by the witness, Anna Boelitz, of 
Bromberg: 



On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, at midday, considerable shooting broke out in Jägerhof. We 
went into the room occupied by an employee of ours, Paul Berg, in order to get out of the 
house. The Polish soldiers fired direct into the window. We lay flat on the ground until 
my husband suggested I should go out as I could speak a little Polish. They demanded 
that my husband should come out, saying that he had been shooting. I told them that we 
possessed no weapons at all. My husband had to put his hands above his head. They 
kicked him, and struck him with their rifle butts. They led him away and thereupon 
searched my house. Shortly afterwards they sent for the lad, Paul Berg, and took him off 
too. Paul Berg was 15 years old. On Wednesday evening I found my husband in the same 
spot on the bridge where the clergyman Kutzer lay. 

My husband's body was horribly mutilated. The top of his head was completely gone, 
the brain was hanging out and the eyes were missing. Paul Berg lay in the same spot. I 
did not look at his wounds because he lay face downwards on the ground. 

Source: W R I 

19. A hammer placed on the body of the victim 

The murder of Ristau and Schmiede 
Bromberg, Sept. 11, 1939. 

Present: 

Military Judge-Advocate Dr. Waltzog (Air Force) as judge, 

Walter Hammler as secretary specially appointed. 

In the investigation of Bromberg 1 of breaches of international law, the witness Irma 
Ristau, nee Bloch, having been instructed as to the sacredness of the oath, made the 
following Statement: 

Re person. I am 25 years old, Protestant, and live in Bromberg, 10 Kartuzka. 

Re matter: My husband worked for a gardener named Schmiede in Bromberg. On 
Saturday, Sept. 2, my husband asked his employer by telephone whether he should 
come to work as usual. Herr Schmiede told him that he knew nothing of any war yet 
and that he should carry on as usual. My husband therefore set out for the garden. I 
accompanied him, as a Polish neighbour of ours named Pinczewski of 8 Kartuzka had 
threatened to tear us "two Hitlerites," as he called us, limb from limb and scatter our 
entrails over the Street as soon as war broke out. I could no longer go to work either, 
because on the previous day I had been struck at and threatened with an iron bar. In 
this strained Situation I did not move from my husband's side. 

We stayed overnight that Saturday at the gardener Schmiede's house. The gardens were 
situated on tile outskirts of the town. There were several Poles there as well. After lunch 
that day the Poles left and sent some soldiers to us: When the soldiers got there they 
asked for an Interpreter, as Herr Schmiede was far too excited to make himself 

understood in Polish. They said to him: "Have you any weapons, you son of a b-?" 

Schmiede said that he had not, and invited them to search the house. Thereupon they 



said: "Three paces back," and then they shot him Frau Schmiede flung herseif down 
beside her dead husband to take her last leave of him arid, though likewise fired upon 
by the Poles, was not hit. She then fled, crying to us: "Children come into the cellar; the 
Poles will kill us all!" We fled to the cellar. The Poles surrounded the house and fired 
from all sides through the doors and Windows of the cellar. Finally they set the house 
on fire. As we did not want to be burned alive we tried to escape from the cellar. This 
was no longer possible by way of the door as the entrance was already in flames and, 
besides, the Polish soldiers shot as soon as any of us showed ourselves. We therefore 
tried to go out through the window. An apprentice employed by the gardener first 
climbed through. Later, we found him in the garden, shot. Then my husband and I 
climbed out and got as far as the Street. We raised our hands above our heads and 
called to the Poles not to shoot and that we would surrender. But the Polish civilians 
who were looking on, cried out, "You've got to shoot at these, they are Hitlerites and 
spies." At once a Polish soldier fired and my husband who was at my side was shot 
dead with a bullet through his head. I sank to the ground through the noise and the 
fright and lost consciousness. When I came to myself, there was a Polish soldier 
Standing near me with a bayonet fixed to his rifle. This man then took my husband's 
wedding ring, his watch and 45 Zlotys. My husband's shoes which he had worn at our 
wedding and which he had had on only five times altogether, were taken off and given to 
the Polish civilians. I myself was seized by my hair and lifted up, but again collapsed at 
my husband's side. When I asked the soldier to let me have at least the wedding-ring as 
a memento, he thrust at me with his rifle butt hurting my back and neck so much that 
even today after over a week I can hardly move my back. I was then handed over to two 
soldiers, with fixed bayonets, to be taken to the guard-room. As I was not willing to 
leave my husband's side, they kept striking my hands until I had to let go. Then, just as 
I was, my arms above my head, splashed with my husband's blood and my hair in 
disorder, I had to go. The Polish civilians shouted to the soldiers not to let me—a 
German spy—go but to shoot me where I stood. As soon as I lowered my hands from 
weakness, they thrust at my arms with their rifles and kicked me. When I reached their 
headquarters, I was questioned by an officer. It was established that I had done nothing 
wrong. I asked two soldiers who were present at the interrogation to shoot me as I had 
no further wish to live. One of them answered: "It is a pity to waste a bullet on you, you 
miserable Hitlerite; go to the devil." The Poles jostled me and hit me and then let me go. 
I washed my hands and face in a ditch and then went back to my husband's body. 
There I saw soldiers and civilians mutilating his body. His mouth was so distorted that 
he appeared to be smiling and so they threw refuse on his face and cried "You damned 
Hitlerite—still laughing are you?" They had also stuck a bunch of keys and a hammer 
on the body of Schmiede, the gardener. I took my husband's papers away. While I was 
doing this, Polish soldiers struck me and drove me away. I stayed out of doors 
wandering about in the neighbourhood, until 8 o'clock, when, on the appearance of a 
German aeroplane, we all had to run into the doorways for shelter. A Polish woman 
took me in and put me in a room adjoining which several Poles were gathered. I heard 
the woman teil her husband to go for the Polish soldiers as there were still a few 
Germans about in the streets and they were apparently not feeling very safe. Her 
husband did not get back until about 3 in the morning and told his wife that the Polish 
soldiers had already fled and that the Germans were coming. He said he would follow 
them, for the Poles having murdered all the Germans, the Germans would serve all the 
Poles in the same way; so they all fled. I crossed over to a house where two German 
widows were living. 

Read, approved and signed, Irma Ristau (nee Bloch). The witness took the oath. 


Concluded: 



(Signed) Dr. W a 1 t z o g (Signed) Walter Hammler 


Source: W R I 

20. His family murdered before his very eyes 

The murder of Finger 
Bromberg, Sept. 9, 1939. 

Investigation conducted in the presence of Dr. Schattenberg, Senior Naval Judge- 
Advocate in Charge of the investigation, and Dirks, Senior Government Inspector, as 
secretary. 

At the court of enquiry held at Bromberg 1, Herbert Finger, bank clerk, appeared as 
witness and, after taking the oath, made the following Statement: 

I am 24, Protestant, live in Brornberg-Schleusenau, 44 Chaussee-Strasse, and am a 
member of the German minority. 

My parents live on the outskirts of Bromberg at Schleusenau. My father worked for the 
German Welfare Organization. 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, between 10 and 11 o'clock in the morning. we were in our house 
watching the police and the mob taking a number of minority Germans out of their 
houses, threatening them with pistols, and ill-treating them with sticks and 
knuckledusters. 

Owczarzak the air raid warden in Charge of our block,—who has been arrested since— 
drew the attention of the soldiers and the mob to our house, shouting: "Just go in there! 
There are some more Germans there!" The soldiers battered in the door which we had 
barred and two of them with fixed bayonets at once dashed into the drawing-room 
where my parents were. I myself was in the adjoining room. A mob of young hooligans 
aged from 17 to 24, crowded in after them. They were armed with sticks, bayonets and 
other weapons of assault. One of the Polish soldiers ordered my father to lie down on 
the floor. My mother flung herseif down beside him. The soldier pointed his rifle at my 
father's ehest and shot him through the heart. He was killed instantly. Then the mob 
rushed at us, i. e. my mother and me, at my 13-year-old brother, and our two maids. 
They struck us down and then we were hauled off to the police Station. On the way we 
were beaten continually. The soldiers had remained behind in order to search the 
house, and money to the value of 2000 Zlotys and other valuables were stolen from us. 
At the police Station we received further blows. A police official struck down my mother 
with a rifle butt Finally, through a policeman whom I knew, I succeeded in getting my 
mother and brother released. Later I was dragged off with 80 or 90 other prisoners to 
the town hall. Rifle butts, etc. were freely used. By good luck a professor I knew enabled 
me afterwards to secure my release. 

The witness took the oath. 

Read aloud, approved and signed 


Herbert Finger 



Source: W R I 
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21. Abdomen and ehest trampled upon 

"Well I'm d . . . ! This beggar hasn't a penny on him; the other one I killed had 150 
Zlotys 

The Public Prosecutor at the Special Court 

at Bromberg. Temporary address: Wloclawek, November 20, 1939. 

The officials present were: 

The Public Prosecutor, Bengsch 
as examining official. 

Johann Kurkowiak, Interpreter, 

Lucian Szafran, Secretary. 

In the course of the preliminary investigation against Wroblewski for murder, the 
witness. Pelagia Wieczorek, was summoned and, after having been informed of the 
nature of the enquiry and of the significance and sacredness of the oath she was about 
to take and cautioned to speak the truth, she stated: 

Re person: "My name is Pelagia Wieczorek, a Pole, living in Michelin, where I am 
married. I am 35 years of age, and a Catholic, and am not related to the accused in any 
way. 

Re matter: When I was going to Siedlecki's shop in Michelin at about midday, the first 
Wednesday in September, I came across an old man of about 70 lying in the ditch at 
the roadside in front of the shop. I found out that he was a minority German who had 
been taken away with many others but had been too exhausted to go on. Close to the 
old man. who was still alive, was the man Wroblewski, whom I knew, and another Pole 
who was a stranger to me. I saw, Wroblewski searching the German's pockets and 
heard him exclaim: "Well I'm damned! the beggar hasn't a penny on him—the other one 
I killed had 150 Zlotys." Then, shouting something eise about "Hitlerites and shooting," 
he jumped with both feet upon the German's body and trampled on his ehest and 
abdomen. He also stamped on his face. When I begged him to leave the old man alone, 
he abused me and asked me if I was also a German; he said he would treat me in the 
same way if I was. So he went on trampling on the old man, and he went on doing it 
even when other fugitives who were going that way, tried to persuade him to leave off. I 
then went into the shop. and, when I came out again, I saw the second Pole, whom I did 
not know, pulling the shoes off the dead German. Then I went home. 

The dead body remained in the ditch for about 2 weeks after that, covered with a small 
heap of sand. 


Read out in Polish by the interpreter, approved and signed. 


The witness Pelagia Wieczorek being illiterate signed by means of crosses XXX 


Concluded: 

(signed) Bengsch (signed) Lucian Szafran 
Public Prosecutor Secretary. 
signed) Johann Kurkowiak 
Interpreter 

Source: Sd. Js. Bromberg 814/39. 
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22. Skull completely smashed in—the corpse stripped of its clothing 
Murder of the brothers, Bölitz and Bogs 

Frau Margarete Bogs nee Bölitz, of Schwedenbergstrasse, Bromberg, appeared without 
being summoned 

and made the following Statement: 

On Monday, Sept. 4, 1939, at about 7 o'clock in the morning, the Polish workman, 
Dejewski senior, whom I knew by sight, and who lived in the workman's huts in 
Bromberg, Sandomierska, came to the house of my mother-in-law, a minority German 
widow named Berta Bogs of 4 ul. Sandomierska (formerly Schulstrasse) and said: 
"Where are the Niemcys (Germans) who have been shooting?" My two brothers, Erwin 
and Helmut Bölitz, replied that nobody had been doing any shooting there, which was 
also true. With the words "Weil soon show you" he went away. I happened at the time 
to be there on a visit to my mother-in-law, and I heard these words and so did my 
sister-in-law, Frau Hildegard Nowicki, whose home address was No. 4 Sandomierska 
About two hours later two Polish soldiers appeared at the above mentioned house of my 
mother-in-law and searched the place for weapons, but they found none. 

On the same day at about 2 p. m. seven other Polish soldiers came to the house and 
took away my two brothers, 

a) Erwin Bölitz, horse dealer, 29 years old, married, 

b) Helmut Bölitz, no occupation, 27 years old, single and 

c) my unmarried brother-in-law, Bruno Bogs, tailor, aged 30. 

From that time we had no knowledge of the fate that had befallen them until yesterday 
when we found them with several other Germans in the wood near ul. Kujawa (Kujawier 
Strasse), done to death. We also buried them yesterday. Their skulls were completely 
smashed in. Erwin Bölitz had about 250 Zlotys on him when he was taken off, and 
Bruno Bogs a hundred Zlotys. The money had been stolen and their bodies had been 
stripped to their underclothing. 



Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 16/39. 

23. Misuse of his calling as a priest 

Police Headquarters Bromberg, Sept. 13, 1939. 

Emergency Squad 2 
Troop No. 3 (Reschke). 

THE HEARING 

The accused, Wladislaw Dejewski, a Pole, baker and confectioner, born on May 7, 1895 
in Bromberg, Catholic, married to Helene nee Liszewska, 5 children, aged from 2 to 16 
years, residing at Bromberg No. 1 ul. Sandomierska, appeared before the court and, 
having been informed of the subject of the enquiry, and duly cautioned, made the 
following Statement: 

"I confess that on Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939 (not on Monday 4th) I made an accusation to 
the Polish military authorities to the effect that the Bogs family of No.4Sandomierska 
had been shooting from their house. I must, to teil the truth, admit that I did not know 
if there had been any shooting from that house and if the minority Germans, Bogs and 
Bolitz themselves had taken any part in it. It is also a fact that I was at widow Bogs' 
house on Sunday Sept. 3, at about 7 o'clock in the morning, and met some men there 
whom I accused of having taken part in some shooting. Of course I did not know if they 
had, and all of those present including, if I remember rightly, an elderly woman too, 
protested that not only had they done no shooting but they were not in possession of 
any weapons either. Thereupon, I went away and reported to the Polish soldiers that 
there had been some firing from that house. It is also true that I had threatened the 
occupants that "we would show them." Why I made these false accusations against this 
minority German family to the Polish military authorities, I myself cannot say today. 
The only excuse I can put forward is that we had been incited against everything 
German by the Polish upper classes. In particular the Pfaffen (the accused's own 
expression for Catholic priests) have breached this doctrine to us time after time and 
even from the pulpit, that if the Germans were to come they would kill everyone of us, 
and for that reason we must settle all the Germans first. I heg to say further that I 
attended the Service in the parish church in the ul. Farna on the Sunday before Sep. 3, 
1939. It was the second Mass that day, held somewhere between 9 and 10 o'clock. The 
preacher was a priest about 45 years old but I did not know him by name as I had not 
been living in this parish for more than 2 months. Düring the sermon this priest spoke 
among other things of the tension between Poland and Germany and he actually said in 
Polish "Nie damy sie Niemcom pobic do ostatnie j kropli krwi! Niemcow musimy z 
polskiej ziemi wywlaszczyfl" (which means: "We shall defend ourselves against the 
Germans to the last drop of blood! We must exterminate all Germans from our Polish 
soil"). These words uttered by the priest had the effect of inciting the working dass 
element of the Catholic population in particular to deliver the minority Germans on 
Sunday Sept. 3, into the hands of the Polish soldiers, or even to kill them themselves. I 
do know for a fact that on the 3rd, the Sunday in question, very many Germans were 
also done to death by the Polish civilian population. But I acknowledge responsibility for 
the deaths of only those three persons, namely 


1. Erwin Bölitz, 



2. Helmut Bölitz and 


3. Bruno Bogs 

and only, as I said at the beginning, inasmuch as I knowingly made untrue accusations 
against them, to the Polish military authorities, concerning the shooting. Otherwise, I 
have not betrayed any Germans. As an excuse, I can only add that the idea of betraying 
these German families, Bogs and Bölitz, was not entirely my own but I was led into it by 
the two Polish workmen: 

a) Jan Powenzowski of No. 1 ul. Sandomierska and 

b) Tarkowski, aged about 22, son of the workman Tarkowski residing at ul. Smolinska 
in the workman's quarters. 

These two told me to go to the Polish soldiers and teil them that there had been firing 
from the Bogs' house and that weapons were to he found there. It was like this: On the 
Sunday morning in question, my eleven-year-old daughter, Sabina, was going to our 
neighbours for milk. At about 6.30 a. m., happening to be in the yard, I heard my 
daughter shout and I ran into the Street. Powenzowski and Tarkowski were Standing 
there and they told me that my girl had been wounded in some shooting that had taken 
place. Where the shooting had come from they did not say and I myself had not heard 
any. I examined my daughter without finding any traces of a wound. The only thing I 
could find was a slight tear on the right side of her skirt. She told me she had heard a 
shot and had been frightened. Where the shot was supposed to have come from she did 
not know either. As there were no other minority Germans living in our Street, 
Powenzowski and Tarkowski considered I ought to go along to the soldiers and teil them 
that there had been shooting from Bogs' house. Although I myself did not believe that 
the damage to my daughter's dress could have been caused by a shot as there was not 
actually a hole in it but only a tear, I took this opportunity to make the accusations 
referred to at the beginning, to the Polish military authorities and to induce them to 
make a search of Bogs' house. I also led the soldiers to the house of widow Bogs. I did 
not stand in the yard while the search was in progress, however, but took part in it. 

The fact that the two brothers Bölitz and Bruno Bogs were arrested later and killed by 
Polish soldiers, was unknown to me until now. At any rate, no weapons were found in 
the house. 

I particularly emphasize that neither the Bogs nor the Bölitz family had ever done 
anything personally to me, in fact I did not even know them well. My only reason for 
reporting them to the Polish soldiers was the fact that they were Germans and that 
Tarkowski and Powenzowski had told me that there had been some shooting. 

It is true that I fled with my family to Zlotniki (Deutsch-Gildenhof, District of 
Hohensalza) on the morning of Sept..4, 1939 because my wife was pregnant, and firing 
could already be heard from the German lines. On Sunday Sept. 10, 1939 I returned to 
Bromberg with my family. 

Powenzowski and Tarkowski also fled on Sept. 4, 1939 and have not yet come back. 
Where they are I do not know. 

I should not have denounced the Bogs family to the Polish military authorities about 
the shooting, if the Germans had not continually been described to us by the Polish 



intelligentsia and the clergy as the greatest enemies of Poland and that they would kill 
all the Poles. One of the greatest agitators against everything German was Canon 
Schulz, whom I met here in prison yesterday. Schulz is known in the town to be an 
agitator against Germans. I myself have never been present at any of his sermons as I 
did not belong to his parish. I was employed with about 350 other Polish workmen in 
the Millner factory for the production of spare parts for cycles; at Bromberg. From these 
workmen and also from other Polish families whose names however I am now unable to 
give, I heard on all sorts of occasions that Canon Schulz, up to shortly before the 
capture of Bromberg by German troops, had charged the inhabitants to fight to the last 
drop of blood against the Germans and to destroy everything German. On a Polish 
holiday, maybe two months before the taking of Bromberg by the Germans, Canon 
Schulz, at a great public meeting in the old market square, held a speech which was 
broadcast by means of loudspeakers. I was also present at this gathering which was a 
sort of Mass. Schulz, in this speech, urged the uttermost resistance to the occupation 
by German troops of the town of Danzig. 

It was also Canon Schulz who, as I have heard from other Poles, was supposed to have 
called upon the people to see to it that the following Protestant churches in the town of 
Bromberg be taken from the Protestant German minority and incorporated in the 
Catholic church: 

(1) St. Paul's Church in Plae Wolnosci (Welzinplatz) 

(2) The Nakielska Church (Nakeler Strasse) 

(3) The Schleusenau Church and 

(4) The Church in Zimny Wody (Kaltwasser). 

Apart from this, I cannot say anything detrimental to Schulz, as I have not had 
anything to do with him. According to what I have heard about him from other Polish 
people, I consider him one of the chief persons responsible for the massacres committed 
by the Poles on Sept. 3, 1939 in Bromberg, for which we wretches must, now suffer. 
With us Poles and Catholics the word of a priest carries great weight, as he is supposed 
to be our leader and we believe him. If the priests had urged us to be calm and 
levelheaded this massacre could have been avoided. On the contrary, however, they 
always depicted the Germans as the greatest barbarians who had no pity even for 
children, but shot down everything indiscriminately. 

I cannot give you the names of the persons who have killed or maltreated Germans or 
betrayed them to the Polish military authorities or made false accusations against 
them, as I do not know the names of any such people. I should name them if I knew 
any of them. I only know that people wearing green armlets with metal badges on them 
led the Polish soldiers to the houses occupied by minority Germans. The soldiers took 
the Germans away with them. I saw this happen both in the Thorner and Danziger 
Strasse. Later, some men wearing red and white armlets came along, and they also 
showed the Polish soldiers where there were German families. I did not see anyone I 
knew amongst them. I myself have seen people wearing these armlets plundering 
German shops and civilians. 

I have now told the whole truth and concealed nothing. 
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I just remember that a Polish workman named Kasprich, living in Bromberg, 1 ul. 
Sandomierska, did some plundering in some German private houses and stole some 
articles of clothing. I met him in Thorner Strasse myself with coats, curtains and lamps 
on his arm. It was on Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939 between 12 and 1 o'clock in the day. As far 
as I know Kasprich is at home. 

My Statement has been read out to me slowly and distinctly: I have understood it all. As 
regards its meaning the record corresponds with the Statement as given by me. 

1 confess that I was directly responsible for the deaths of the 3 minority Germans 
mentioned at the beginning of my Statement, by having falsely accused them of being in 
possession of weapons, but I should never have reported them to the Polish military 
authorities if I had foreseen that they would be killed. 

Read, approved and signed 

(signed) Wladislaw Dejewski. 

Certified by: 

Kraus, Court official. 

Source: Sd. K. Ls.-Bromberg 16/39. 

24. Hidden in a Dung Pit 

The murder of Hans Schutz and Helmut Knopf. Son and son-in-law killed 

The witness, Friedrich Schulz, of Bromberg, made the following Statement on 
oath; 

Re person: My name is Friedrich Schulz. I am 52, Protestant, a butcher by trade, a 
minority German and live in Bromberg, 15 Oranienstrasse. 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, 1939, somewhere about 2 p. m. several bands of soldiers, civilians 
and railwaymen came to our place and said: "The house will be blown up That will 
make the "Niemce" (Germans) come out." We fled. I myself jumped into the düng pit in 
the yard. My son Hans, aged 20, and single, and my son-in-law, Helmut Knopf, who has 

2 children, one aged 4 months and the other 18 months, escaped over the garden fence 
with the idea of hiding among the potato plants and stalks. At the fence, however, they 
were caught. From my hiding place in the düng pit I recognized the voice of a neighbour 
of ours, a railwayman named Przybyl, who shouted "Hands up!" My son and son-in-law 
were taken off to another garden, about 500 yards further away. I gathered this from 
the place where their bodies were found. 

My son-in-law had had the gold settings knocked out of his mouth and stolen His 
tongue had also been cut out. The "International Commission" photographed him. 
Besides, he was so covered with blood that we did not examine him any more. 


My son had a great hole in the back of his head from which his brain protruded. 



Neither of them had been shot; they had- been beaten to death. No bullet wounds were 
found. 


That I escaped with my life is due solely to the fact that they did not discover my hiding 
place. My wife and daughter and her two children—who had taken refuge partly in our 
cellar and in the cellar of a Polish neighbour—remained unhurt. 

The witness took the oath, read, approved and signed Friedrich Schulz. 

Source: W R I 

25. Rifle butts used on a pregnant Woman 

The murder of Blumke 

The witness, Martha Blümke of Bromberg-Jägerhof, 74 Brahestrasse, made the 
following Statement on oath: 

"They were all seated in the cellar except Günther Gehrke, aged 13, and Ernst Boldin, 
aged 12, who were in the yard. The soldiers asked the children where their fathers were. 
The fathers then came out into the yard. They had to put up their hands and were at 
once beaten with rifle butts. Kanderski and his son, who had hidden themselves in the 
same cellar, were also beaten in the same way. They took my brother away. My sister- 
in-law ran after them crying, and little Günther was crying too. They thrust my sister- 
in-law back. They also took the youngster with them. They pushed my sister-in-law into 
a ditch and dealt her a blow with a rifle butt, although they could see that she was 
pregnant. 

I saw the bodies afterwards. My brother had been beaten to death, not shot. His face 
was completely smashed in. The lad had likewise been beaten to death. His arm lay 
across his face. 

Source: WR I 

26. With crow bars and clubs 

The murder of Springer at Sehleusenau 

The witness, Rudoff Jeske, wheelwright, of Bromberg, made the following Statement on 
oath: 

In the afternoon of Sunday, Sept 3, 1939 from 10 to 15 hooligans armed with iron bars 
and poles came to Sehleusenau, Grunwaldzka. They at once made a rush for the house 
of our neighbour, Springer, and I saw them beat him to the ground with their crow bars 
and sticks. Then they gave him a severe kicking as he lay there. They tortured him in 
this way until he had to get up. He was to be taken off to the police Station, but he was 
much too weak to walk. They kept beating him with their rifle butts In desperation and 
terror of death, Springer tried to seize hold of a rifle butt. Then there was a shot and he 
collapsed sideways. Half of the civilians ran on, the other half ran up to my house. 
When they came to fetch Springer two hours later, and put him on a stretcher, I saw 
him trying to raise his head slightly. Springer was about 62 years old. 



Source: W R I 


27. Skull split half-open 

25 Germans from Wonorze shot 

The witness, Friedrich Weiss, butcher, of Wonorze, made the following Statement on 
oath: 

Altogether, 25 men from Wonorze were shot. They Were hastily buried by Polish 
soldiers, after having been robbed of most of their clothes. Eight or 9 days later, when 
digging up their dead bodies, I ascertained that they all had bullet wounds, in some cases, 
the skulls were so injured that they were split half-open. Whether these injuries were due 
to shots or were the result of other ill-treatment, I cannot say. 

Source: WR II 

28. Abdomen slit open—Bowels hanging out—Castrated! 

The murder of Ernst Krüger, the brothers Willi and Heinz Schäfer, and Albert 
Milan 

The witness, Heinrich Krüger, farmer, of Tannhofen, stated the following on oath: 

As my son Ernst had been frequently asked for, and certain of the villagers had already 
been shot by the Polish soldiers, he fled on Tuesday Sept. 5, 1939 together with Albert 
Zittlau and the brothers Willi and Heinz Schäfer, who had at first taken refuge in a 
barn. On Sept. 19, 1939, I learnt from Frau Zittlau that she had found her husband 
buried in a field close to the main road in the vicinity of the Rucewko estate. She said 
that only his head and an arm were sticking out of the ground. Near the same place 
Willi Schäfer's cap had also been found. As we all supposed that now all four fugitives 
were very likely lying together, I went there with a few Germans from our village. With 
the help of some other persons whom we had called, we dug up the ground at that spot 
and laid bare the body of my son, that of Zittlau and of the two Schäfer brothers. The 
bodies were in a confused heap. Underneath the soil was covered with blood. I assume 
that all four had been actually done to death in this pit and had been buried just where 
they had fallen. 

The lower part of my son's clothing had been undone, his jacket, vest and also his shirt 
had been drawn away on both sides, laying bare his abdomen. This was slit open and 
his bowels were half out. His boots had been taken off and were missing. His wallet 
containing about 40 zlotys, his watch, and chain and his papers had been taken as 
well. At any rate these things had been in his possession when he left his parent's 
house. 

Heinz Schäfer likewise had had his abdomen slit open and his bowels were hanging out. 
Heinz Schäfer and my son had been treated in the same way, except that his genitals were 
missing. These had been cut away, for I could clearly see shreds of flesh and bowels, 
where they should have been. Heinrich Wising, a farmer, from Tannhofen, who was also 
present, corroborated this when we discussed it together later. In the case of both my son 
and Heinz Schäfer, we looked for bullet wounds but could not find any. 



In the case of the others, the clothing had not been touched. Zittlau had been shot in the 
ehest and Willi Schäfer's body had no signs of any wound. We did not remove the 
clothing, but only loosened Zittlau's clothing in front a little. 

Source: Sd. Is. Bromberg 151/39. 

29. Head torn half away 

The murder of Alf— "Shoot them all!—Spare only the little children!" 

In accordance with the findings of the inquiry, the witness Blendowski, made the 
following Statement on oath: 

On Sept. 5, 1939, Alf, a farmer, told Blendowski and his family, who lived in Klein- 
Neudorf, to come to his place at Gross-Neudorf for safety from the Polish hordes. 
Blendowski agreed, and came to Gross-Neudorf on Sept. 6, 1939, at about noon. The 
Alf family were just having dinner. Frau Alf invited Blendowski to share it with them. 
While they were still at their meal, Alfs daughter shouted: "They have come!", and some 
Polish soldiers drove into the yard in a farm waggon. The waggon was driven by a 
workman, named Bernhard Zielinski. On his own Statement he had met the Polish 
soldiers just before, as they were passing through the village of Gross-Neudorf. They 
had asked him where there were any minority Germans to be found and where they 
could get oats. On that occasion, they said something to the effect that all Germans 
should be shot. Zielinski then climbed on the waggon and drove the soldiers to Alfs 
farm. When they got there, the soldiers ordered the following persons to place 
themselves against the wall, facing the soldiers. Altogether there were: Blendowski 
himself, the farmer Hermann Alf, aged about 57, Erich Benzei of Tannhofen, aged 45, 
Edwin Eberhard of Gross-Neudorf aged about 40, and a German fugitive from 
Bromberg, aged about 72, who was unknown to Blendowski. The minority Germans 
named did as they were told. Then the soldiers demanded oats. At the request of the 
farmer, the women folk gave them the oats. Thereupon the Germans Standing against 
the wall were given the order to turn round and face the wall. They complied. 
Thereupon Zielinski said to the soldiers: "Shoot them all except the little children. They 
are the, children of poor people." They opened fire, but Blendowski was not hit. He 
collapsed, however, from the fright and fainted. When he came to himself, the soldiers 
and Zielinski had gone, and the other Germans, who had been placed against the wall, 
were dead. Two of them had their heads half blown away. 

Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 1/39. 

30. Whole families murdered 

The witness, Anton Dombeck, garden inspector, of Bromberg, 2c Goethestrasse, made 
the following Statement on oath: 

On Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1939, the Polish militia with some regulär soldiers among them 
departed. About half an hour later the German troops entered the town. We began to 
restore order in the town on Wednesday morning. The sights that met our eyes were 
terrible. The elderly people had been shot, but were without any mutilation worth 
mentioning. On the other hand, we found in a large mass grave at 8 Bülowplatz some 
dead bodies, mutilated beyond recognition. The bodies were covered with straw and a 
had sand thrown over them. In some cases the back of the head was completely 



knocked off, the eyes gouged out, the arms and legs broken, and even some of the 
fingers. 

Whole families have been murdered. For example: Kohn: father, mother and 3 children. 
Boldin: 3 persons. Böhlitz: father and 2 sons. Beyer: father and 2 sons (18 and 10 years 
old)—the younger had to be torn from the broken-hearted mother's arms. 

Source: WR I 


31. Polish woman full of murder lust foams with rage 
Murder of the 2 Rapps, father and son 


Frau Helene Stein of Bromberg, 79 Frankenstrasse, was summoned to appear and 
stated: 


On Sept. 3, 1939,1 was on air raid duty in front of my house and I saw the gang go to the 
Bettins . . . Some hours after these occurrences, another gang came and took Frau 
Reinhold away. I recognized only the woman Goralska among the party. She kept raining 
blows on Frau Reinhold until the latter feil to the ground. Goralska seized her from 
behind, by the hair, and Frau Reinhold screamed terribly. Goralska also kicked her and 
maltreated her so severely that the men belonging to the party got between Goralska and 
her victim, whom she would otherwise have murdered then and there. 


The witness further stated: 


Before the incident with Frau Reinhold, above described, Goralska told some women she 
knew that a minority German, Rapp, had shot the Polish baker named Vlatowski 
(Ulatowski is however still alive) and that the Rapps had then been taken away and she 
mentioned how she had enjoyed seeing the Rapps knocked down and shot, both the elder 
and the younger Rapp, and their wives and she had been amused over it all. Düring her 
recital of these happenings, Goralska literally foamed at the mouth. The witness added 
that Goralska had already betrayed many Germans. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 88/39. 


32. "I die for my Country!" 

The murder of Betitzer 


In accordance with the Undings of the investigation, the witness Lassa stated on oath: 


On Monday, Sept. 4, 1939, at about half past seven in the morning, the father of a 
casual labourer named Max E. Jankowski, whose whereabouts are still unknown, 
appeared with seven Polish soldiers at the farm of his neighbour, Lassa. The father of 
Ejankowski, pointing to Lassa, said to the soldiers: "This is a Hitlerite, you could shoot 
him straight away." At the same time he struck him in the face with his fist. When 
Lassa's wife, in fear for her husband, protested to the soldiers that he was innocent, 
Ejankowski's father shouted: "You shut your mouth. You're all in for it now!" Thereupon 
Lassa was led away from the yard on to the road by the Polish soldiers. 


On the road there was a horde of Polish bandits, among them Max Ejankowski. He drew 
the attention of the Polish soldiers who were taking Lassa off to a house on the opposite 
side of the road, where a butcher named Bruno Belitzer, a minority German, aged 65, 
lived, and he shouted out to them: "There's another Hitlerite over there, you could take 
him with you at the same time." Max Ejankowski and his father went on to teil the 
soldiers that Belitzer and Lassa had fired on Polish soldiers. Then they both accompanied 
two soldiers across to Belitzer's house, fetched him out and took him off with Lassa. At 
their headquarters, they had to stand against the wall with their hands raised above their 
heads. Several dead minority Germans were already lying on the ground, shot. After 
Belitzer and Lassa had been Standing about 5 minutes against the wall, a Polish soldier 
ordered Belitzer to repeat a Polish sentence after him. As Belitzer had no command of 
Polish he knew at once that he was going to be murdered, so he said to Lassa: "Goodbye 
Josef, my etid has come. I die for my country!" The soldier then shouted to him: "What is 
that you are saying, you pig?" Belitzer called once more to Lassa: "Goodbye! Heil 
Hitler!" Thereupon the soldier shot Belitzer, first in the arm, then in the head and then 
smashed his head in with the butt of his rifle. Lassa was released the same day through 
the intervention of two former school chums who at the moment happened to be in the 
Polish army. 


Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 21/39 


33. German mother with six young children begs in vain for shelter 



The following experience, reported by Frau Amei Lassahn, wife of a clergyman 
(Bromberg Schwedenhohe), relating to her wanderings in quest of shelter for herseif and 
her six children, is indicative of the deep hatred feit for the Germans, inspired and 
fostered by Polish agitators (1). 


. . . Suddenly the thought came to me: "Quickly, to the House of the Catholic Sisters of 
Mercy!" They have been having things from our garden for years. We rang the bell. The 
door was opened. The nun in Charge of the children, whom we knew well, stood before 
us, an open prayer book in her hand. "Sister, do take pity on us and take us in." 


A torrent of abuse broke from her. "Go back to the place you came from. We have no 
room here for cursed Germans. Be off with you." 


(1) Extract from the detailed report in manuscript of the writer's experience concerning 
the occurrences in and around the rectory and church of Bromberg-Schwedenhohe. 
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Then I flung all my pride away and entreated her once again in all meekness. "Sister, I 
implore you, have pity on me. I don't ask for myself, I won't come in myself, but save my 
children from the mad crowd." 


To soften her heart, I pushed my little boy forward. "Be off with you! There's no room 
here for you cursed Germans." The door was slammed. We had not moved 4 paces from 
the door when the mob tore the old sexton from my side. When I tried to hold him, I 
received such a blow in the back that I stumbled forward. . . 


34. Father shot—Daughter outraged—Both robbed 
The murder of Gannott. 

Staff Field Court of the Air Force, Commander 3rd District. Bromberg, Sept. 14, 1939. 
Present: 


Dr. Waltzog, Military Judge Advocate of the Air Force acting as judge. 


Hanschke, Senior Court Clerk of the Air Force acting as secretary. 

In the case of the inquiry into the International Law case Bromberg I, the witness, Frl. 
Vera Gannott of Bromberg, 125 Thorner Strasse, appeared, and after being cautioned to 
teil the truth and reminded of the significance of the oath made the following Statement: 


Re person: I am 19 years old, Protestant, of no occupation. 


Re matter: When it was known in the town that German troops were marching in, the 
populace and the Polish soldiers began committing acts of violence against us, too. On 
Sunday at about 2 p.m. some Polish soldiers and civilians approached our house at 125 
Thornerstrasse, situated 3 miles from the town. The civilians said: "There are Germans 
living here," upon which the soldiers at once started shooting. We fled into a shed. In 
my opinion they also threw hand grenades. First of all they hauled my father out of the 
shed. He was asked by the Poles where he had the machine gun. My father, however, 
did not understand the question, as he did not understand Polish. Then I came out of 
the shed as well. I wanted to stand by my father as I could speak Polish. I asked the 
Poles what we had done to them and pleaded for my father. The Poles, however, 
shouted: "Down with the German pigs!" My father received several blows from rifle butts 
in the face and on the body and was also stabbed with bayonets. He thereupon feil to 
the ground and, as he lay there, he received 6 bullets; he died The mob of soldiers then 
withdrew, after telling the civilians they might plunder the house if they liked, otherwise 
they would set fire to it. Then my mother too came out of her hiding place. We wanted 
to wash my father's body which was covered with blood. We had just began to do this 
when another Polish horde appeared armed with staves and cudgels. My mother as well 
as my aunt were beaten with the cudgels; I myself was cuffed left and right. Then they 
went away again. After a time another horde of Polish soldiers and civilians appeared on 
the scene. On their approach I ran into the water of the Brahe; a river which flows 
behind our house, but I was pulled out by the hair. Ten or 15 civilians dragged me into 
the house. They said I would see that Poles were not at all such bad fellows and they 
would allow me to change my wet clothes. As however none of them made any move to 
go out, I refused to change, whereupon the Poles tore the clothes off me and laid me out 
naked on the floor. About 10 men held me down by the head, hands and feet, while one 
of the Poles raped me during which I sustained several injuries. The first days I suffered 
considerable pain. but not now. No other Poles violated me. While this was going on, my 
mother was led to a room upstairs and kept there at the point of ’a rifle. 


The Polish soldiers robbed my father and me of our money, handbag, watches and 
rings. Our house was completely wrecked. The furniture was smashed with axes. All the 
crockery as well as the linen was stolen. 


We had no weapons in our house. We had already delivered them over to the police in 
accordance with the general order. 



Read, approved and signed 


Vera Gannott The witness took the oath. 


Concluded: 


(signed) Dr. Waltzog (signed) Hanschke 


Apart from Willi Gannott, six other persons in the same house were murdered, namely: 
The son of Frau Emma Gannott, the minority German Karl Kohn, his wife and their 3 
children, aged from 16 to 24. Willi Gannott and Karl Kohn were murdered on the "Blood 
Sunday" and the other five Germans on Monday, Sept. 4th. 


Source: WR I (1) 


35. Violation of German Schoolgirls 


The witness, Hedwig Daase, teacher's wife of Slonsk, makes the following Statement on 
oath: 


On Friday, Sept. 8, 1939 a mounted patrol consisting of about 20 men, entered our 
village. They were looking for weapons and literature from Germany. A military search 
was also made in our house again. The search was so thorough that everything out of 
cupboards, drawers, dressing tables, etc., also in the classroom was taken out and 
scattered all over the floor. The leader of the patrol put my husband's new fountain pen 
into his pocket. A soldier stole six new soup spoons, another soldier stole 180 zlotys, my 
gold watch, a penknife, some spirits and some honey from me. 


The inspection Commission were greatly disappointed to find that my husband had 
already been interned. I had the impression that the soldiers were looking especially for 
German men. 



(1) The record is reproduced in the original (see photostatic copy on page 272-273). 


Towards the evening of the same day two auxiliary policeman came in a waggon, drove 
up before our house and took away bread, hay and honey. At about 11.30 p.m. they 
both came again, accompanied by a third. I was forced to stay in the kitchen under 
guard, whilst the second auxiliary policeman took my youngest daughter into the 
bedroom and the third went into the living-room with my eldest daughter. I heard my 
eldest daughter screaming horribly. As she later related to me, she was beaten, half- 
strangled and threatened with shooting unless she gave herseif up to him. The 
resistance put up by my daughter prevented the auxiliary policeman from carrying out 
his intention. He therefore let her go, she came to me in the kitchen and he went to the 
official who was with my youngest daughter. Together they succeeded in overpowering 
her. After that the two turned their attention to my eldest daughter and overpowered 
her in the same way. They had previously torn down the knickers of both girls. Both 
men were natives of Ciechocinek. 


Source: WR II 


The witness Melitta Daase, schoolgirl, of Slonsk, deposed on oath as follows: 


On Friday night, three civilians with red and white armlets came into our home. One 
had a sabre, the second a rifle and the third a Browning. My mother had to stay in the 
kitchen, with an armed civilian beside her. My sister, two years younger than myself, 
and I were led into separate rooms each one by another civilian. I was forced to sit on 
the sofa, the civilian sat down beside me and began to make a physical examination. 
Then he grasped under my skirt, tore my knickers and demanded that I should be 
intimate with him. I defended myself frantically, even when, with the Browning to my 
breast, he threatened me with death. Only after bringing over to his assistance the 
second civilian, who in the meantime had raped my younger sister, was he able to force 
me to sexual intercourse with him. The doctor, whom I visited the next day, confirmed 
that sexual intercourse had taken place. The same result was shown by the 
examination of my younger sister. They beat me and tried to strangle me; I have not, 
however, sustained any considerable open wounds. 


Source: WR II 


36. Her Daughters as Targets 



The Witness Else Siebert, nee Dey, of Rojewo, in the Hohensalza district, deposed on 
oath as follow. 


On Sept. 7, 1939, we observed Polish soldiers marching along the high road in the 
direction of Hohensalza. One band came to a halt by the roadside and several soldiers 
came into our house and asked us if we were perhaps "waiting for Hitler"; they demanded 
of us that we should leave immediately. We loaded the most necessary things onto a 
waggon as hastily as we could, sharing another waggon with the Trittei family, as each of 
us had only one horse. My brother-in-law, who also went with us, had harnessed both his 
two horses to his cart. We travelled over Hohensalza-Rojewo to an estate near there. Here 
we made a halt but were betrayed by a family of the name of Hallas, of Liskowo, to the 
Poles on the estate, of whom some wore armlets. These Poles ordered my husband to 
come with them, led him to the boundary of the estate and there shot him. I did not see 
the actual shooting myself but heard the shot and, later, saw him lying there. Shortly 
after, the men with the armlets fetched my brother-in-law and took him to the same place 
and killed him with two shots. Soon after the taking away of my husband, I went with my 
three daughters to the place in question and was in time to see him drop to the ground. 
Then the men with the armlets fetched our neighbour Trittei and shot him also, although 
he begged ceaselessly for mercy. And afterwards Trittel’s daughter was shot, likewise 
from the front, and, some time later, the son, who received the bullet from behind and feil 
upon the body of his sister. All the assassinations were carried out by one and the same 
man and with a rifle. I presume that he was from the estate in question and that he there 
played a role similar to that played by the men wearing the same armlets on our own 
estates here. After the shooting of these five persons the turn of myself and my three 
daughters came. We were forced to lie on the earth, face downwards, and then the man 
with the rifle took aim at us. I myself did not see him do this, but I was told about it by 
my daughter, who repeatedly turned round. The people of the estate stood around us and 
shouted continually that we must be shot. The man with the armlet, however, did not 
shoot us, but allowed us, after we had lain there for about two hours, to go into a barn, 
into which he locked us. 

I wish to add that Herr Trittei, when he resisted being taken to the spot where he was 
later shot down, was struck by civilians in the most brutal manner with whips and 
sticks. 

Source W R II 


37. Mass Murder in Jägerhof 

The murder of Pastor Kutzer — Eighteen fettered Men shot down one after another 

Extract from records of the Reich Police Headquarters - Special Commission in 
Bromberg - Ref. No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/16.39. 



With what cold-blooded deliberation the murders of the Bromberg "Blood Sunday" were 
carried out has been revealed with particular clarity by the investigations into the case 
of Kutzer, the Protestant pastor of Bromberg-Jägerhof, and into the other mast murders 
committed in that part of the town. In Jägerhof alone, during the course of Sept. 3, 
1939, sixty-three minority Germans of ages ranging from 14 to 76, were collected from 
their homes by search-parties of Polish soldiers, acting either under the leadership of 
armed Polish civilians or on denunciation by the latter, and murdered in various parts 
of the district, in some cases in its centre. 

The mass murders of Jägerhof were started with the murder of the 45-year-old 
Protestant pastor Kutzer, a married man and the father of four children, of the ages of 
three to fourteen years. This German, imbued as he was with the German tradition, was 
particularly hated by the Poles because he conducted a parish consisting almost 
entirely of minority Germans in an exemplary manner, urging them unceasingly to 
courage and tenacity in those difficult days before the outbreak of war, so that, for 
instance, by the time the morning of "Blood Sunday" arrived, fewer minority Germans 
had fled from Bromberg-Jägerhof than from any other part of the city. Pastor Kutzer 
went so far as to give the shelter of his home, which until then had been used as a billet 
by Polish officers of a regiment stationed in Jägerhof, to German refugees from other 
parishes. 

In the course of Sept. 3, 1939, seven different visits were made by seven different 
search-parties, under the pretext that weapons were believed to be hidden in the 
Rectory and in the church; these parties were led on, or incited by, the same civilians in 
every case. The absurdity of such an accusation is proved sufficiently by the one fact 
alone, that until after the beginning of the war Polish officers were billeted in the 
Rectory. After failing to find weapons or any other objects considered by the Poles as 
dangerous, in spite of repeated searching, the pastor was taken, at 1.30 p.m. the same 
day, from the circle formed by his family and the refugees he had taken under his 
protection, and led away. About 3 p.m. a new search-party appeared, again searched 
the Rectory on the same pretext, incited by the same Polish civilian element of Jägerhof. 
The party, after a further vain search, took away with them the 73-year-old father of the 
pastor, Otto Kutzer, the 14-year-old refugee Herbert Schollenberg, the 17-year-old 
refugee Hans Nilbitz and three other refugees. 

These Germans, taken at 3 p. m. from the Rectory. without any justifiable reason, were, 
as is shown by the evidence of Polish and German witnesses, led to an embankment in 
the neighbourhood of the church grounds and there, with twelve other German men- 
and one German woman, Frau Köbke-who had been likewise dragged from their homes, 
they were stood, fettered, in a row. Then 12 Polish soldiers Standing at a distance of 
about 8 yards, shot them down, one after another. After the first man had fallen, Frau 
Köbke, who was Standing in the middle of the group of unhappy victims and whose 
husband had been murdered earlier that day on their property, Fell senseless to the 
ground. Heedless of this, the remainder of the eighteen fettered men were shot down, 
and following this, they released the hands of the witness Köbke and forced her, after 
she had recovered her senses and before they allowed her to go, to look once more at 
the murdered men, one by one. This "entertainment" was watched by about 200 Polish 
soldiers and men and women of the civilian population. 

The corpse of Pastor Richard Kutzer was found, together with the bodies of the three 
other murdered minority Germans, near the canal bridge in Jägerhof, on Sept. 6, 1939. 
According to the medico-legal post-mortem on his body, the pastor received a fatal shot 
just above the shoulder-blade, accompanied by severing of the vein; the lower jaw had 
been smashed by a blunt instrument. 
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38. Twenty Minority Germans shot at Jägerhof 

The Murder of Köbke, Schröder and others 


Present: Bromberg, Sept. 20, 1939 


State Attorney Bengsch as examiner, 


Court official Kraus as court clerk. 


In the inquiry into the case of Gniewkowski, accused of murder, the witness, Anna 
Kobke, widow, nöe Wietychowski, of Jägerhof, 1 Okopowa, born on July 2, 1882 at 
Susannental, district of Rosenberg, after having been made acquainted with the reason 
for her interrogation, deposed as follows: 


When my husband, my daughter and son and myself heard on Sunday, Sept. 3, of this 
year, that all Germans were to be killed, we went for refuge into the cellar of a friendly 
neighbour, Schröder, and locked ourselves in there. At about 12 o'clock there came a 
great crowd of soldiers and civilians, beating against the cellar-door, throwing hand- 
grenades and shooting through the cellar-window. My daughter was wounded by a shot 
in the hip. I was the first to flee from the cellar and I ran into our garden. So terrified 
was I when I came out of the cellar that I did not recognise any of those among the big 
crowd. I recognised only our neighbour, the mason Klimczac, as the latter attempted to 
catch hold of me and cried out that I was a German and must be struck down. I was 
able, however, to escape from Klimczac and to get into my garden. 


After about a quarter of an hour; I went to the Polish family, Gorny (a shoe-maker), that 
lived near by. I hoped perhaps to find protection with them. Gorny and his wife and some 
others who were there spat upon me and insulted me, until soldiers appeared and led me 
away into a wood, where I found about 20 other minority Germans. I was then fettered, 
and they began to drive us to and fro, striking us with the butts of their rifles and kicking 
us. They told us that we were to be shot in Schleusenau. On the way to Schleusenau we 
were followed by a great crowd of Polish civilians, women, men and even children, who 
were continually cursing us, demanding our death and striking at us with axes and sticks. 
Among this crowd were Gniewkowski, the butcher, whom I know personally, and a 


certain Paschke, of Schleusenau. I quite definitely heard their voices among the crowd, 
shouting that we should be shot down. Whether either Gniewkowski or Paschke were 
carrying axes or sticks I do not know. We minority Germans-there were about 20 men, 
amongst whom I was the only woman were then halted at an embankment in Schleusenau 
and every one of the German-born men was shot by the soldiers and railwaymen in the 
presence of the Polish crowd. Gniewkowski and Paschke were among this crowd. I 
became unconscious and feil to the ground, and, at the command of an officer, I was set 
free. As I was about to leave; the Polish crowd forced me to return to look at the bodies 
and to shout "hurrah for Poland" several times. 


Among the 20 persons shot were: 

Artur Gehrke, Hans Bolowski, Horst Stuwe, a certain Goertz, a man named Arndt, 
another named Stöckmann, another called Redel, a Grammar School pupil, Mielwitz, 
and Trojahn, a house owner, all of Jägerhof. 

Of the people left behind in the cellar the following were, as I afterwards learned, shot 
whilst attempting to escape: 

My husband, Emil Köbke, butcher; my son Arthur Kobke, butcher's journeyman; 
Schröder, owner of a market garden, and Hans Schrodei his son; Gerhard Vorkert, 
market gardener's assistant; and a servant, girl employed by Schröder junior. 

Read, approved and signed 


Anna Köbke. 


The second witness, Fräulein Elli Köbke, of Jägerhof, 1 Okopowa, born on June 3, 1912 
at Jägerhof (Bromberg), declared after being told the reason for her interrogation: 

After my mother had fled from our neighbour Schroder's cellar on Sept. 3, 1939, we also 
rushed out of the cellar, into which the Poles were not only shooting but also throwing 
gas and hand grenades. Overcome by the effects of the gas and the wound in my hip, I 
feil down almost immediately in the court. All the men amongst the other persons 
rushing out of the cellar were at once shot down by the soldiers; and with them died 
also a Polish servant-girl. Frau Schröder had been badly wounded in the cellar. Among 
the crowd which stood before the cellar, shouting continuously that we were Germans 
and must be shot immediately, were: 

a certain Grabowski, who lived opposite us; a certain Klimczak, others named 
Rynkowski, Szymanski, Lewandowski, Domzewski (about 16 years old), Mme. Wolnik, 
Mme. Borek, all from our Street. 


I quite definitely saw and heard the above-named persons shouting with the rest of the 
crowd that we were Germans and must be killed. When I collapsed, and in this way 
escaped death, the crowd screamed (and with it the above-named persons) that I also 



should be shot. A Polish soldier, however, declared that the women should be spared. 
For several hours I remained, exhausted, together with Frau Schröder, lying near the 
bodies, whilst the crowd dispersed. 

I also wish to state that Mme. Wolnik and Mme. Borek, Szymanski and Rynkowski stole 
things from our home during the events of Sept. 3, 1939. We found the things ourselves 
in the homes of the above-named when we visited them accompanied by German 
soldiers. In the apartment shared by the Boreks and the Wolniks we found our sofa, a 
linen-press, two bedsteads, chairs, a settee, a can, wash-boiler and other smaller 
things. 

At Rynkowski's I found our wardrobe. 


At Szymanski's, our wash-basket with some linen. 


Read, approved and signed. 


Concluded: 


(signed) Bengsch 


(signed) Kraus 


Certified: Kraus, court official. 


Source: Sd. Is. Bromberg 95/39 


39. Thirty-nine shot at Jesuitersee 

Badly Wounded thrown into the Lake and further fired upon. 


Extract from the records of the Reich Police Headquarters-Special Commission in 
Bromberg-Ref. No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/9.39. 



I. 


On the day after the Bromberg "Blood Sunday," that is on September 4, 1939, late in 
the afternoon, thirty-nine German-born men of Bromberg and its immediate 
surroundings were murdered by members of a regulär Polish army unit, at the 
Jesuitersee, which lies about 13 miles south of Bromberg on the road to Hohensalza. 
Among those whom it was intended to murder were the minority Germans, Gustav 
Gruhl of Bromberg and Leo Reinhard of Zielonka, who escaped death by a lucky 
chance. 


From the Statements of these witnesses, it appears that on the morning of September 4, 
1939, a large band of men, women and children, amongst whom was Gruhl, were 
driven along the ditch at the side of the high road in the direction of Hohensalza. In a 
glade, five miles south of Bromberg, the women and children were separated from the 
group and the men lined up before a machine-gun for execution. On the command of a 
Polish officer, however, the murder was not carried out on this spot. Whilst the 
Germans were being lined up for the intended murder, a second group of German-born 
men, fettered in such a way that the left wrist of each man was secured to the right 
wrist of his neighbour, were driven along the high road. This second group, among; 
whom was the witness Reinhard, was joined to the first group all ready to be shot, and 
the men, accompanied by soldiers and Polish field-gendarmes, who continually 
mishandled them, were led on to the Jesuitersee where they were handed over to a 
military formation stationed there (1). 


(1) The fact that a regulär army unit was concerned here is borne out by both the 
Statements of German and Polish witnesses, including Gruhl and Reinhard, and the 
discoveries made on the actual spot of the crime; particularly those discoveries made in 
buildings used as shelters and stables which stood in the neighbourhood of this spot. 


II. 


Whilst the foregoing report is based upon Statements made by the witnesses Gruhl and 
Reinhard, which from the strictly legal standpoint it is not possible to verify completely, 
the following details are based almost exclusively upon objective and remarkably well- 
preserved evidence found on the spot of the crime: 



The 41 Germans—39 bodies from the group in question were recovered—were lined up 
in a row, some still in their fetters, with their faces to the lake and about 13 to 15 yards 
from its shore. The soldiers then began to shoot wildly at the minority Germans with 
their rifles and, as is revealed by the post-mortem results and by the bullets found 
lodged in the victims' bodies, with highly effective automatic pistols. The marksmen 
stood, as is shown by the spent Cartridges and other objects which have been found, in 
a half-circle behind their victims, standing at a distance of sometimes less than five 
yards and sometimes more than 20 yards away from them. After this shooting orgy had 
begun, a German aeroplane appeared high above the lake, with the result that all the 
murderous marksmen ran for cover. Six still unwounded, or only slightly wounded 
Germans took advantage of this opportunity to flee towards, or along the sides of the 
lake. The witness Reinhard, who had freed himself from the loosened fetters, was able 
to escape by swimming and wading, into a dense strip of reeds at the water's edge, 
whilst the witness Gruhl succeeded in hiding himself under a bathing but built upon 
posts from 9" to 18" high. Two of the Germans attempted, with the aid of a boat which 
had lain at the lake's edge, to reach the other shore: a third of the witnesses attempted 
to swim across. This incident can have lasted only a few moments, and in the meantime 
the German aeroplane had passed, so that the Polish soldiers could continue their 
shooting orgy and they succeeded in hitting the three fugitives last mentioned, who 
were not yet far from the shore. Another wounded man obviously dragged himself to an 
old boat lying in a shed near by and there succumbed to his wounds. And then—this is 
the most monstrous part of the behaviour of the Polish soldiers at the Jesuitersee— 
those of the Germans who were not yet dead but in a badly wounded condition were 
dragged along a landing stage built 60 yards out into the lake and thrown from there 
into the water, and, as is again clearly proved by the post-mortem results, fired upon 
from the landing stage. This fact is proved not only by the Statements of the two 
witnesses who escaped with their lives, in particular that of Gruhl who was able to 
watch the incident from his hiding-place, but also by the extensive traces of blood on 
the planks of the landing stage and by objects dropped there and in the water and 
washed on to the lakeshore. The findings of the medico-legal examination complete the 
picture. It would take too long to enumerate here the wounds of the 39 victims (1) as 
ascertained by the medico-legal experts, and to draw the conclusions therefrom. To 
show the nature of the "humane" death which the Polish soldiery accorded to their 
victims, it will doubtless be sufficient to say that one German, apart from a bullet 
wound, in itself comparatively harmless, had received 33 bayonet-thrusts in the region 
of the neck, of which only one was a fatal stab. Another victim was deliberately shot 

(1) 38 unknown dead, of whom 28 could be later identified, have been exhumed and 
subjected to post-mortem examinations. 


in the anus, whereby it must be remembered that, as is shown by the wound on the 
abdomen where the bullet left the body, the German, although not in a lying position, 
must have been in such a position that his face was to the ground. A number of victims 
received up to 15 ricochet and grazing bullet-wounds, of which not one shot was 
absolutely fatal. In the case of the last-named victims—and this will be proved even 
more conclusively after completion of the examination of the parts of the lungs taken 
from the bodies—death by drowning is to be assumed. Under these circumstances, it 
hardly appears worth while to mention further that almost all the victims show 
extensive wounds caused by blows, stabs or cuts—two of the Germans showed clear 
traces of having been stabbed in the eyes. 



III. 


Despite the brevity of the above description, representing the copious results of the 
investigations made by the police and medico-legal authorities, it is sufficient evidence 
of the indisputable fact that, at Bromberg, a regulär Polish Army unit murdered 39 
German-born men, in a manner hard to describe and of almost unbelievable brutality, 
not only by shooting but also with the aid of the bayonet and the rifle butt, and 
throwing badly wounded men into the lake. 


40. A Murder in almost every Home! 

The witness Dora K u t z e r , of 14 Kroner Strasse, Bromberg, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


In our Protestant parish there is, so far as I know, hardly a single house which has not 
to mourn the murder of one, two or even three minority Germans. Up to the present 
moment 59 dead are lying in our Protestant churchyard, and we are still far from 
having found all the dead. 


Source: WR I 


41. "Put a Bullet In his Head!" 
The Murder of Gustav Fritz. 


The witness, Walli Hammermeister, a servant-girl in the employ of Erich Jahnke, 
Langenau near Bromberg, deposed on oath as follows: 


. . . When the soldiers discovered that Herr Fritz could not speak Polish, one of them 
told him that he himself, although a young man, could speak both German and Polish, 
whereas Fritz, despite the fact that the Polish State had been in existence for 20 years, 
could not yet speak Polish. Herr Fritz replied that he was 75 years old and could not 
learn Polish at this age. To this, another Polish soldier said: "Put a bullet in his head!" 



The first solcher then shot Herr Fritz in the right side of his head. I saw this with my 
own eyes and I fled into the hay-loft. 


Source: WR I 
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42. The Massacres of Eichdorf 

38 Victims of Polish "Civilization" - Minority Germans aged from 3 to 82 years 
shot indiscriminately 

Extract from the records of the Reich Police — Special Commission in Bromberg — Ref. 
No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/3.39. 


I. 


From the late evening of September 4, 1939 until the evening of September 5, 1939, 38 
minority Germans, from infants of 3 years up to old people of 82 years, belonging to the 
parishes of Eichdorf and Netzheim on the road from Bromberg to Labischin, were 
murdered by members of a Polish infantry regiment, whose regimental number has 
been ascertained. 


Eichdorf, in the neighbourhood of the smaller parish of Netzheim, is a Settlement 
established by German peasants centuries ago, which contained until 1918 not a single 
resident of Polish race. As a result of the fact that, up to the time of the Polish war, the 
population was 80 per cent German, there was, even on the "Bromberg Blood Sunday," 
comparatively speaking, a peaceful atmosphere in the parish, parti- 



cularly as no Polish military unit occupied the immediately surrounding area until that 
date Baiting and threatening on the part of the Polish inhabitants of the village, who 
were so much in a minority, were not taken seriously and it was the first reports coming 
from Bromberg 10 miles away, about the massacre there, which caused uneasiness 
among the Germans. This uneasiness, however, did not bring with it any relaxation of 
discipline, and particularly the women and children remained calm. Only the Eichdorf 
men fled on the night of September 4, 1939, into the fields and meadows, returning to 
their homes only with some caution. Frightened men who tried to persuade their wives 
to hide with them, were reassured by these brave women (some of the evidence given by 
witnesses on this point is heart-rending) who said that the Poles would surely not harm 
the women and children and that, at the same time, somebody had to look after the 
cattle. 

Late in the evening of September 4, 1939, Polish soldiers, pouring back along the road 
from Bromberg to Hohensalza, entered Eichdorf and Netzheim. These troops occupied 
provisional positions, and shortly after began, with the murder of the farmer Emil Lange 
of Eichdorf, an orgy of murder probably unparalleled in the history of all civilised 
nations. 


II 

Unimpeachable discoveries made at the various places of murder, show quite clearly the 
positions in which the murderers and their victims were Standing when the crimes were 
committed, whilst spent Cartridges found lying about corresponded in some cases with 
shots lodged in the bodies of the dead men, and a handkerchief stamped by the Polish 
military authorities revealed the battalion involved. Also parts of letters and cards, the 



senders of which were Polish soldiers.— All these facts help to substantiate the 
following:. 

On the road which branches off at Hopfengarten Station from the Bromberg-Hohensalza 
road and leads to Gnesen, over Labischin, lie a few houses of Hopfengarten and those of 
Netzheim and Eichdorf, all more or less together on a strip of land just 2 miles long, so 
that there is hardly any noticeable interstice between each of the three parishes. Among 
these houses were 21 houses of German families, who, with 38 murder victims on one 
single day, have been almost completely wiped out. 

In this particular case, Polish "civilisation" was demonstrated, by 38 victims in eight 
different spots, of which six are of the smallest possible area and none more than 100 
yards from the road and the houses of the bereaved families. Here, the victims—as is 
proved beyond all question, even where there is insufficient evidence of another nature, 
by the post-mortem examinations made on all the 38 bodies—were killed in the most 
incredibly bestial manner. Two of these places lie at a little distance from the others and 
in one of these died Max Teske, aged 34, and Wilhelm Stolte, aged 55, both of Eichdorf, 
together with the 13 year old boy, Gerhard Pijan, whom the two men had found 
wandering helplessly about in the woods. All three had attempted to find a hiding-place 
in the meadows 2 miles north of Eichdorf, but were 




caught by Polish soldiers and shot. In the other place, three children, Else, Gertrud and 
Ernst Janot, of the ages of 12, 15 and 18 respectively, (whose 50 year old father was 
also found shot in yet another spot) were murdered. 

On the advice of the Polish village-elder, the Janot children, together with their mother, 
attempted to escape in the early morning of September 5, 1939, two days after their 
father had gone into hiding in the fields. Frau Janot, however, was stopped by Polish 
soldiers and forced to return to her farm, where she was to hand over the horses and 
waggon of the family to them. On the advice of the mother, the children were to await 
her return, but through some unknown agency were caused or compelled to go on 
alone. They chose the way through the wood south-east of Eichdorf, which would lead 
them, on the other side of this wood, over a Stretch of meadow, bog, and pasture-land, 
IV 2 miles wide and completely open, to Netzfeld, where their grandmother lived. 
Unimpeachable witnesses, residents of Netzfeld, who were lying hidden in the willow 
bushes on the outskirts of the village, state that the children, on leaving the open 





ground, were simply shot down by military sentinels who were in hiding at the entrance 
to Netzfeld. And this the sentinels did after a short debate and—as is revealed by the 
discovery on the spot of pieces of the birth certificates of the children—after examining 
the papers of the children. 

Shocking even for experienced police officials, hardened against sentimentality by 
constant investigation into daily Capital crimes, was the examination of two particular 
spots—two of five such places all lying close to one another—where 80 year old Ottilie 
Renz and her two grandchildren, Gisela and Günther, aged four and nine, were 
murdered. And equally shocking to examine, another place where the Poles massacred 
15 minority Germans, among them 8 women, a seven year old child and a 3 year old 
child. 

The house of the Leo Benz family lay some distance from the road, and for this reason 
Erich Renz, the brother, whose farm was near the road, sent his two small children and 
his aged mother to Leo, whilst he himself; together with his wife, remained on his own 
property. But on the morning of September 5, 1939, Polish troop formations appeared 
at Leo Renz's farm. Little Gisela and Günther Renz—made afraid by the anti-German 
agitation of the past weeks, which had frightened even the children of the village—made 
use of the first confusion and escaped through a gate at the back of the farmyard into 
the wood. A short time later, the Leo Renz family were ordered also to leave their home, 
without being able to take with them the old woman, of whom they then lost sight. A 
few days afterwards members of the family found a grave in the wood, 50 yards distant 
from the road. From this grave stuck out a child's head and hand. It was the grave of 
Gisela and Günther Renz and their father, hurriedly buried. Inquiries revealed that 
Erich Renz must have seen the danger of his children from his hiding-place in the 
fields, and in attempting to help them had been murdered together with his little son 
and daughter. The old woman, Ottilie Renz, was found hurriedly buried near the wall of 
her son Erich's house, underneath a large potato box. How the old woman went from 
Leo's house to Erich's can only be surmised, but the traces found in the living-room 
and kitchen of the latter's home point clearly to murdering by several persons. 


Thrown into a cattle-trough together with the body of a dog 


Of a quite different nature were the discoveries made at a place in the woods near 
Targowisko, about 300 yards from the high-road at Eichdorf. Soldiers, directed by 
officers, had led 46 Germans, aged from six months to 80 years, and of both sexes, to a 
small slope in the wood, forced 15 of them to run up the slope and shot these 15 down 
after they reached the top. The names of the 15 shot in this manner were: 


Emma Hanke, 40 years 


Gustav Schubert, 65 years 


Walter Busse, 7 years 


Richard Binder, 50 years 



Erhard Prochnau, 3 years 


Emanuel Hemmerling, 35 years 


Johanna Schwarz, 45 years 


Erna Hemmerling, 30 years 


Max Jeschke, 55 years 


Frieda Ristau, 31 years 


Hedwig Jeschke, 47 years 


Frau Blum, 28 years 


Else Dahms, 19 years 


Frau Golz, 50 years 


Kurt Kempf, 22 years 


Of the 46, 23, i.e. 50%, were women, only 5, that is 10.8%, men, and 18, i.e. 39.2%, 
children, amongst them one infant. 

The distance from the place where the group of Germans stood herded together, to the 
top of the slope was a little less than 20 yards, and to the place where the victims feil, 
between 30 and 36 yards. If one may mention special cases in a deed so uniformly 
horrible, then one must mention the lame children's nurse Johanna Schwarz, who had 
to run up the slope together with her little Charge Erhard Prochnau and Frau Hanke, 
who ran with her step-son Walter Busse—all four died together on the other side of the 
slope. The most important witness here—though even without her the evidence of 31 
other witnesses is overwhelming—is Frau Prochnau, who, after her three-year old son 
had been led over the hill and murdered, had also to go through the same ordeal, 
carrying her six-months-old infant in her arms, and leading her little four-year-old 
daughter by the hand. According to her statement-which is borne out completely by 
subsequent investigation-she reached the top with the two children and saw there, 
grouped about the place where the murders were carried out, hundreds of soldiers lying 
about, a field kitchen with which soldiers were cooking, and a civilian playing modern 
dance music on an accordion. This man, whom other witnesses also heard playing, it 
was later possible to arrest. Frau Prochnau added further details which made it 
possible to reconstruct, quite without any doubt, the whole sequence of events. 

[p. 85] 

Examination of the other places in this group yieldcd discoveries which, although in 
each case different in themselves, are yet not sufficiently different from those described 
in the foregoing paragraph to merit a full description. It would mean merely 
considerable repetition to go fully into murder-cases of Martha Tetzlaff, 45 years old, 


Heidelies Tetzlaff, 11 years old, Else Behnke, 35 years old, Gustav Behnke, 82 years old 
(all members of one family) or into any of the other cases. 


III 


Even in the form of extracts from extensive records, the descriptions given make it 
impossible to doubt for a moment that the Polish soldiers not only committed the 
murders on the commands and before the eyes of their officers, but also gave 
expression to their loathing for everything German, in every conceivable way. Apart 
from the fact, ascertained by medico-legal experts at the post-mortem examinations of 
the victims, that shots were fired from military rifles and highly effective firearms, from 
all ranges and from all sides and angles, and at children carried in their mothers' arms, 
and that the Germans were stabbed and slashed with the bayonet—apart from all this, 
the treatment of the bodies merits special mention. The brother and sister Janot were 
simply left lying in the place where they had been murdered, so that animals had 
already begun to feed on the bodies before the relatives, after the departure of the 
troops, were able to bury them. The bodies of the Tetzlaff family lay in a disorderly 
heap, covered with a layer of earth about 8 inches deep, whilst parts of the bodies of the 
murdered Renz children actually protruded from the earth and, in this way, were 
discovered by the searching mother. Typical is the case of the murders in the 
Targowisko wood, where the 15 murdered men, women and children were thrown, 
together with the body of a dog, into a cattle-trough. 


IV 


The foregoing report indicates clearly in how great a measure this systematic murdering 
by the Polish military wiped out the German population of the country, as for instance 
that of Eichdorf. 

Of the 130 Germans of Eichdorf, up to September 3, 1939, eleven had fled, five had 
been called up for Polish military Service, and five others called up for other Service by 
the Polish authorities. Thus, on September 3, 1939, i.e. before the appearance of the 
Polish soldiers, the German population of Eichdorf was still 109 persons. Of these, in 
the night of September 4, 1939, and during September 5, 1939, thirty persons (1) were 
murdered, that is 19% of the whole population, 23% of the German population as it was 
before the outbreak of war, and 27.5% of the persons belonging to the German minority 
who were still in Eichdorf at the beginning of the war. The thirty victims are distributed, 
among 15 of the 30 German families of Eichdorf, that is to 

(1) 8 victims were natives of the little parishes of Netzheim and Hopfengarten, which 
also have to mourn others murdered at other spots. 


say that 50% of the German families were bereaved, some in so terrible a manner that, 
as in the case of the Jeschke family, there was not one survival, whilst of the Janot 



family, after the murder of the husband and the three children, only the wife was left 
alive. Of the Renz family, Frau Renz was also the sole survivor after losing husband, her 
two children, father and mother-in-law. To be emphasized is the fact that of the whole 
38 families of Eichdorf 79% were purely German. 


With reference to sex and age, the, thirty dead of Eichdorf can be classified as follows: 


There were 15 men murdered, that is 50% of the total of the dead, of which 46.6% were 
over 50 years old, 20% over 60 years and 2 only 17 and 18 years old. Of the others, 
there were 8 women, i.e. 26.6% of the dead, aged 15 to 80 years, and 7 children from 3 
to 13 years old—so that 23.4% of the total number of those murdered consisted of 
children under 14 years. 


43. Legs and hands broken, tongue, nose and ears cut off 


Massacre in Schrimm 


The witness Oskar Hartmann, brick-works manager, of Schrimm, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


. . . Nine of these comrades were attacked, in Schrimm, by the populace and so 
maltreated in the open Street that they died. My comrade Willi Mantei had the entire base 
of his skull smashed, Herbert Raabe had his eyes gouged out and his fingers cut off. 
Others also lost fingers, in some cases legs and hands were broken or dislocated. Still 
others had their faces completely mutilated by blows, their tongues, noses and ears cut 
off. 


Source: W R II 


44. The arteries severed 



Discovery of hideously mutilated corpses in Schrimm 


The witness Oskar Hartmann, brick-works manager, of Schrimm, deposed on oath as 
follows: 


. . . In one grave there was a person who could not be identified. Further, in the 
Protestant graveyard of Schrimm, the bodies of the following persons were found: 
Conrad Lange, Wilhelm Schulz, Heinrich Haussier, Wilhelm John, Erich Gaumer, 
Richard Weibt, Wilhelm Jeschke. All the bodies were more or less mutilated. The heads 
were knocked in, tongues, noses and ears cut away. Hermann Raabe had had his eyes 
gouged out. There were arteries severed and the shin-bone of one body was completely 
smashed. 


Source: W R II 


45. Father, husband and uncle murdered 

The witness Gertrud Lemke, of Hohensalza, deposed on oath as follows: 


My name is Gertrud Lemke, nee Kadolowski, born on April 8, 1906, in Elbing, married 
since 1937 to Herbert Lemke, compositor, of Hohensalza. 


Re matter: On Wednesday, September 6, 1939, at about 11.30, a member of the Polish 
Army in uniform, and carrying a carbine, and eight or ten civilians with bludgeons 
entered our home. The soldier ordered my husband to go with him at once. As my 
husband had forgotten his passport, I ran after him a few minutes later, but was only in 
time to see him, accompanied by my father, the soldier, and the civilians, turn the next 
corner. 


I heard no more about the fate of my father, husband, and uncle until Sunday, 
September 10, 1939, when my father-in-law came to me and related that eight bodies, 
partially burnt, had been found in the neighbourhood of our flaying-house. The bodies 
had lain on the ground and dogs had already been at them. I begged him to go himself 
and find out whether our relatives were among the dead. When my husband and father 
were taken away, I had already a feeling that I should never see them again, as for some 
time there had already been intensive agitation against Germans in Hohensalza. 



A short time later, my father-in-law came back and confirmed my fears. Between two 
straw-ricks lay my husband, my father, my uncle, three men of the Fuchs family and 
an assistant of Herr Fuchs. The eighth victim was unknown .... 


Source: W R II 


46. Twenty-seven murdered Germans in the churchyard of Kaminieck 
Hurriedly buried in a hole—Soles of feet cut away 

The witness, Maria Richert, nee Richert, farmer's widow, of Rybno, deposed on oath as 
follows: 

. . . On Tuesday, September 12, 1939, or Wednesday, September 13, we found my son 
and the farmers Gatzke, Dreger and Tober in a small wood near Koneck, hurriedly 
buried in a hole. They had gouged out one of my sons's eyes, his back showed 
numerous bayonet wounds and on both arms were deep cuts, so that the flesh hung 
down. The whole of the left side of his face was also missing. Dreger's stomach was 
hanging out of his left side, whilst the soles of Tober's feet had been cut away and blood 
ran from his back. The body had been thrown on top of another. 

We found the Konrad brothers in a hole in a tield near Chromowola; Agathe Konrad and 
Frau Tober were found in Koneck, both with half of their heads missing. 

Peter Bitschke lay, as I heard, near Wilhelm Bolke, Bolke's mother, Frau Konrad and 
another Bitschke in Kaminieck woods. In the churchyard of Kaminteck lie altogether 27 
Germans from our village and its immediate surroundings. 


47. The face split into three pieces 

The witness Ida Albertini, wife of the Kaminieck teacher, and piecentor, deposed on 
oath as follows: 

. . . In our churchyard 26 persons have been buried whose bodies were collected and 
carried there after having, in some cases, already been in the ground. I saw the bodies 
and am able to state the following: 

Some of the persons had certainly been shot, but with others there is no doubt that 
they had been killed by blows and stabs. Of the dead, 3 were women and 23 men. Of 
the wounds which I saw I can give the following details: 

One woman had lost half of her face, obviously as the result of a sabre-blow, a male 
body had three stabs in the ehest, so that in one place the liver was protruding. The 
face of Emil Konrad had been split into three pieces, one cut directly above the 
forehead, the other at right angles to it, whilst Frau Luise Konrad's hand had been so 



completely severed from the wrist that it hung only on a few tendons. The eyeballs of 
one man hung far out of their sockets, obviously gouged out. 

Source: W R II 


48. Kicks in the face 

Lorry-driver told to drive over dying German 


The State Attorney at the At present in Kulm, 

Nov. 23, 1939. 

Special Court in Bromberg. 

Present: 

State Attorney Bengsch as examining official, 

Agnes Pischke as Secretary. 

At the trial of Wladislaus Rybicki, for murder, the witness Heinrich Krampitz, after 
being made acquainted with the matter on hand and warned of the significance and 
sacredness of the oath, deposed on oath as follows: 

My name is Heinrich Krampitz, born on May 30, 1921, at Kulm. I am an electrical 
engine-fitter, of Kulm, 4, Schulstr., Roman Catholic and minority German. I am related 
to the accused neither by blood nor marriage. 

Re matter: On Sunday, September 3, I went with about 28 Poles on a lorry driven by the 
accused, Rybicki, from Kuhn to Thorn. I wanted to stay in Thorn, but as the town was 
occupied by troops, I went on further with the lorry. Towards evening on Monday, 
September 4, 1939, our lorry developed engine-trouble about a mile beyond Wloclawek. 
Whilst we were Standing in the road, a column of arrested minority Germans passed us. 
I would estimate the number of minority Germans at about 200, and they were 
accompanied by members of the Polish Youth Organisation (Przysposobienie wojskowe) 
under the command of a Polish officer. When this column was about 50 yards away 
from the lorry, I saw an elderly man in the ranks of the Germans collapse and remain 
lying in the road. The column went on, and the German was surrounded, as he lay, by 
Polish civilians who had followed the column from Wloclawek. Rybicki joined this 
crowd. I then saw the crowd strike at the German lying on the ground, and when 
Rybicki, after a while, returned to the lorry, he said that when the German had tried to 
pull himself upright he had knocked him back again with a kick in the face. At the 
same time, he showed us his boot, saying that he still had blood on it as a result of the 
kick. And, indeed, I saw dark stains on his boot, which looked like blood. It was growing 
dark, certainly, but it was not so dark that I could not see this. Rybicki further said that 
when a Polish cyclist who was passing the group declared that it was barbaric to treat a 
human being in such a way, a Polish officer who was in command of the column of 
arrested minority Germans struck this cyclist in the face with his fist. I myself saw this 
Polish officer Standing by the German and I also saw some cyclists there. There were 



many people Standing there and I was not able actually to see the incident described by 
Rybicki. Rybicki also told us that the crowd Standing round the German shouted to the 
driver of an approaching lorry to run the latter over. I saw the lorry but did not see 
whether it ran over the German. After Rybicki had returned to our lorry, we were kept 
for a further hour on the same spot owing to the engine-trouble, and during this time 
the crowd round the German did not disperse. In the meantime it grew dark. People 
who went past then told us that the German had been buried in the woods. There were 
only two small houses near the spot. 

Concluded: 

(signed) B e n g s c h (signed) P i s c h k e 
Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 117/39. 


49. Bound and dragged to death 


Murder of the agricultural labourer Wilhelm Steg, of Feyerland 

Extract from the records of the Reich Criminal Police Department - Special Commission 
in Bromberg 

- File reference Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/15. 39.(1) 

I. 

In a forest in the vicinity of the village of Feyerland, eight miles east-south-east of 
Bromberg, the body of a man, already in an advanced stage of decomposition, was 

(1) The documents pertaining to the present case are to be found as a Supplement in 
the State Attorney's office at the Special Court in Bromberg under file reference Sd. Is. 
819/39. 
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found on November 14, 1939. In the presence of the competent local official of the 
gendarmerie, the body was identified by its personal characteristics as that of the 
agricultural labourer Wilhelm Sieg, of Feyerland, born on March 13, 1896. The dead 
man, a minority German, leaves a widow and two children of 9 and 4 years of age 
respectively. 

II. 

The dead man lay on his back, at a distance of 50 yards from the road, in a small wood 
to the south of the village of Rüden. The tracks in which he had been dragged, still 
extraordinarily easy to distinguish, led to his feet and could be followed for another 29 
yards into the wood, not, however, in the direction of the road. Round the neck of the 
dead man a driving-rein was bound in such a manner that one end dangled free from 


the back of the neck. At the medico-legal examination of the body, the description of the 
exterior condition of the corpse was amplified as follows: In the region of the left 
shoulder, all articles of clothing showed cuts 3 inches long which, by reason of their 
smooth edges, must have been caused by a stab or an incision, and in the region of the 
left shoulder-blade a wound was found, which leads to the conclusion that a downward 
stab had been dealt. The rubber heels of the boots of the dead man had been partially 
torn away from the rear part of the boot-heels, and moist leaves and grassy mould was 
found between the rubber and the leather heels. The hands of the dead man were 
bound together in such a way that the wrists were tightly strapped and knotted 
together on the back with a horse-rein. The shorter end of the rein hung loose from the 
wrists, whilst the other end, far greater in length, ran from the knot tightly along the 
back to the nape of the neck and from that point encircled the neck so as to form a 
noose running round the wind-pipe, and connecting with a second knot behind the 
nape. The end of the rein beginning at this knot was an other 32 inches long. 

The purely medico-legal findings established, apart from the stab or cut already 
mentioned and the broken hyoid bone, a severe bullet wound. in the head, which must 
have been inflicted on the man as he was lying on the ground. Furth er investigations by 
the Criminal Police established the fact. that between September 3 and 5, the Germans 
in the village of Feyerland, who as early as the concluding days of August had been 
threatened with being "butchered" (1) had fled into the woods with their children and 
the old men. Here they had sustained themselves on berries and on the dew from the 
bushes. In attempting to venture back to their homes, where they wished to attend to 
the cattle and fetch food, Wilhelm Sieg and his nephew Kurt Sieg were seized in the 
early morning of September 4. Under threat of death, Kurt Sieg was compelled to reveal 
the hiding place of the other minority Germans who were then despoiled of everything. 
Max Ziesak, one of their number, was seized with the 


(1) Statements of witnesses 



Tt: 



intention of shooting him together with Wilhelm and Kurt Sieg. It is impossible from 
this point onwards to undertake any further investigation of the martyrdom of the dead 
man after the witnesses, who later escaped, lost sight of Wilhelm Sieg and the soldiers. 


III. 

The results of the investigation can be summarised as follows: Wilhelm Sieg was bound 
in a manner so fiendish that even those with long experience in dealing with crime have 
seldom met with a similar case. The bonds prevented the victim from moving his hands, 
which were strapped together in an unnaturally high position, back. The victim had no 
Option other than to remain in this contorted position, since any movement of his arms 
or hands would have caused the bonds to strangle him. The cruelty of the way in which 
the leather strap was fastened, was almost exceeded by the cunning with which the 
knot at the throat had been tied, allowing the free end of the rein to be used as a halter. 
Judging by the state of the corpse, the rein must have been used in such a way that, by 
pulls and jerkings, the perpetrator could increase 



the torment of his victim still further. As the tracks showing where Sieg had been 
dragged along lead out of the wood in the direction of the country road between 
Bromberg and Seebruch, that is to say, from the middle of the patch of wood to the 
road, we must of necessity conclude that Sieg feil a victim to the tortures to which he 
was subjected, since he was no longer physically capable of walking any further in his 
bonds. The victim, bound in such an unnatural way, and having fallen to the ground, 
must therefore have been dragged by the perpetrator through the wood. In 
consequence, the condition of the fractured hyoid hone, as established by the medico- 
legal authorities, can be explained naturally. On the other hand there is no necessity for 
any further inquiry into the degree of the atrocities carried out by the perpetrators, with 
a view to discovering whether Sieg received the injury to the skull while being dragged 
through the wood or, as must be supposed, actually at the place where the corpse was 




found. This deed (for which—as in so many cases—members of the Polish military forces 
must be held responsible) represents a murder carried out in the basest and most 
brutal fashion. 


50. "At them! At them!" 

The murder of Grieger and John in Posen: Four hurriedly buried male bodies 

Extract from the records of the Reich Criminal Police Department - Special Commission 
in Posen - File reference Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/4. 39. 

At a place in the Matthäus Cemetery in Posen, easily reached from the outside, four 
male bodies, shovelled roughly into the ground at a depth of 3 feet, were found on 
September 24, 1939 A superficial examination by the medical expert of the Court 
showed that all four had met their death by acts of violence. 

The post-mortem examination, conducted on September 25 and 26, 1939, exceeded the 
results that had been anticipated from the external inspection. 

In the occiput of the corpse P. 1 (Grieger) were severe fractures of the skull, which had 
been caused by, blows with a blunt, instrument. The face was covered with 
innumerable stabs; the left eye had been pierced. Furthermore, a bullet wound which 
traversed the ehest can, with certainty, be stated not to have been fatal. Death was 
caused by the joint influence of various acts of violence. A bullet was also found 
embedded in the left hip. 

A bullet was found embedded in the skull of the corpse P. 2 (John). Besides this, there 
were wounds caused indubitably by stabbing. The skin of the face was split in several 
places. The severe splintering of the upper jaw, on account of the unusual nature of the 
fractures, led the doctor to conclude that in this case the teeth had probably been 
previously extracted. (1) 

On the evening of September 3, 1939, about 10 Polish army lorries manned by troops of 
a tank regiment and scouts, drew up in front of the house, 3, Markgrafenring, in Posen. 
A crowd formed in the Street. 

The air warden of this district, the fugitive Pole, Stefan Nowicki, ordered Gerhard 
Grieger, 32 years of age, who as concierge was responsible for the air raid precautions 
in his house, to search the roof, alleging that somebody was moving about there. 
Grieger's search was in vain. 

This trap, set for him with such incredible baseness, sealed his fate, for at that moment 
shouts arose from the Street that somebody on the roof was signalling with a light. 
Grieger was dragged out of the house by three soldiers and, under maltreatment, led to 
the Schiller Grammar School several hundred yards away. The Pole, Hendryk 
Bronikowski, reports that Grieger, who had been kicked by the soldiers and beaten with 
the butts of rifles, could utter only incomprehensible words when he arrived at the 
school. After about five minutes the same witness heard a number of shots, which were 
also heard by others. 

(1) The two other corpses were identified as those of Max Otto, aged 48, and Erich 
Manthe, aged 21. They had been murdered by Polish police officials at another spot. 



However, the air warden Nowicki was not yet satisfied. He re-entered the house with 
other soldiers had the 32 year old staff employee Paul John arrested and conducted in 
the same way to the Schiller Grammar School. On the way John attempted to escape, 
but was seized again by the howling mob and so brutally beaten that he could no longer 
walk unaided along the short road to the place off the murder. After a few minutes he 
too was shot down by the soldiers. 

Then, urged on by the shouts of the mob, youths who were standing about, dealt out 
blows with axes, shovels and pickaxes to the men now lying in pools of blood. The Pole, 
Henryk Pawlowski, who was arrested with a number of others in the course of the 
investigations, gives, in his confession, a clear account of the proceedings. He received 
the order to bury the two men who had been shot down, in the strip of lawn opposite. 
One of the two was ,still alive. Pawlowski now seized his shovel and struck with all his 
strength at the man lying on the ground. "I am a Christian and did not want to bury the 
man alive" he answered, when, asked what he had thought when striking the man. 
Amid cries of "At them! At them!" other youths, according to his Statement, were incited 
to similar acts of violence. The soldiers looked on inactive. 

When both were dead, they were dragged right across the street-in the one case a pick 
was hooked between the coat and waistcoat. 

They were buried in the strip of lawn on the promenade opposite, about 15 yards from 
the place of murder. Later the bodies were disinterred and secretly conveyed to the 
Matthäus Cemetery. 

Pawlowski declared that, as a Catholic, he had often gone to church. When asked what 
the priest had recently been preaching, he answered literally: "They incited the people." 

The scene of the crime was visited on Sept. 26, 1939. The spot where the murders took 
place is situated in a Street with a single row of houses in a suburb of Posen. It was 
possible to record photographically what were unquestionably stains of blood. On the 
pavement in front of the Schiller Grammar School two further large stains were 
discovered, radiating from which blood bespattered the roadway and the pavement to a 
distance of 4 yards. The wall of the Schiller Grammar School was stained to a width of 7 
yards with splashes of blood. Traces where the bodies had been dragged along, led from 
the stains on the pavement to the roadway. 

The result of the medical post-mortem and the investigations which were carried out 
with exactitude by the Criminal Police, show that neither Grieger nor John was 
subjected to any trial even in the slightest degree resembling martial law. The 
circumstances of the arrest, the sequence of events and the location of the spot where 
the crime took place, supply clear proof that the crime was murder in the criminal as 
well as in the legal sense. 

On November 11, 1939, before the Special Court at Posen, Henryk Pawlowski was 
sentenced to death, being found guilty of participation in murder. 
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51. Slowly tortured to death 

How 12 were murdered in Sebulitz—eyes gouged out—abdomens slit open 


Description based on the evidence given on oath by the witnesses Kurt Schulz, 
Klara Kriewald and Ferdinand Reumann: 


On September 4, 1939, seven or eight Polish soldiers appeared in the farmyard of 
August Schulz, a German by descent, in Schulitz. The soldiers declared that the 
Germans had revolvers and rifles concealed in the house and stated that the forester, 
Michael Naskret, had supplied them with this information. In spite of the assertions of 
the Germans present and notwithstanding a fruitless search of the house, the minority 
Germans August Schulz and his son Kurt, were arrested and carried off. The same 
occurred at the home of the farmer Kriewald. Under the pretext that, according to 
information given by the forester Naskret, revolvers and rifles were hidden in the house, 
a search of the building was made and the farmer Kriewald, as well as his 21-year-old 
son were led away. Frau Klara Kriewald, a woman of 54 years of age, was raped by a 
Polish soldier. Polish soldiers appeared too at the house of the minority German 
Ferdinand Reumann and demanded the surrender of weapons. Reumann spoke Polish 
to the soldiers and asserted to them that he possessed no weapons and also that the 
minority Germans had none concealed. The Polish soldiers were very surprised at this 
Statement and one of them explained that the forester Naskret, had nevertheless 
denounced the Germans as possessing weapons. Reumann, as he pretended that he 
was a Pole and spoke Polish with the soldiers, was not taken away. The minority 
German Schmelzer and another seven minority Germans were arrested under similar 
circumstances by the Polish military. 

The twelve people arrested and among them notably the father of Kurt Schulz, the 
husband of Frau Kriewald, and the father of the witness Schmelzer, were that same day 
taken from Schulitz into the forest. There they were bound together and forced to 
remain in a squatting position. Anybody collapsing in consequence of weakness was 
beaten by the soldiers with their rifle butts. Kurt Schulz, who speaks Polish fluently, 
once more in the forest asked the soldiers why they had been arrested and what the 
Charge against them was. The soldiers thereupon explained that they were accused of 
having fired with a machine gun on the forester Naskret, who fled from Schulitz, and of 
having done so when he had attempted to return to Schulitz in order to attend to his 
cattle. Naskret, they alleged, had supplied this information. The Polish lieutenant in 
Charge of the platoon, who feared that his line of retreat might be intercepted if he did 
not withdraw from the wood at the first opportunity, begged Kurt Schulz to lead him out 
of the wood onto the road. At the witness's request, he promised in return to liberate his 
father and other minority Germans from Schulitz. Kurt Schulz later made his escape 
and returned to Schulitz. In the meantime, to be exact, on September 5, Olga Schulz 
and Klara Kriewald had presented themselves before the Polish military stationed at 
Schulitz and implored them to set their husbands and sons free. They desired that the 
forester Naskret should be summoned, who would most certainly corroborate their 
Statement that the Germans were not in possession of weapons and had not fired. The 
soldiers then laughed and answered, "He was just the one who told us." 

Kurt Schulz, as soon as he arrived back in Schulitz, immediately set out to search for 
his father and the other ten men of Schulitz who had been carried off. Near the spot 
where he and the Polish lieutenant had separated from the remainder of the column, he 
found the earth had been disturbed. Just below the surface he came upon his father, 
the other Germans from Schulitz, and a man unknown to him; all murdered. The 
victims were still bound together. In every case their eyes had been gouged out and 
their teeth knocked out. Some had had their throats cut and their stomachs slit open. 
The skin had been torn from the hands of August Schulz and Schmelzer. The twelve 
murdered men had thus been slowly tortured to death by the Polish soldiers. 



Source: Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 31/39. 


52. Shot down one after another 

"Sixteen were shot before it was my turn" 

The witness Erwin Boy, master tailor, of Ostburg, testified on oath to the following: 

At the crossroads by Dabrowa we were forced to lie down with our heads on the sloping 
side of the road and with our feet in the field. Our rings were then taken from us; from 
me they took my signet ring as well as my wedding ring. When this was completed, the 
names of those lying at either end of the row were called out simultaneously. The 
person whose name was called out, had to stand up and go into the field. A soldier 
followed him and fired two shots at him. Sixteen had already been shot, when my turn 
came. When my name was called, I ran zig-zag into the field. The first bullet struck me 
in the right half of my body passing clear through, but without wounding me fatally. I 
threw myself upon the ground. The soldier following me thereupon fired at me again 
from a distance of 4 yards. This bullet pierced my right shoulder and tore open my right 
upper arm. I did not move, although I remained fully conscious. And then I heard them 
shooting my other comrades. When all had been shot down, they shouted: "There they 
lie now, that Hitler gang, the whole of the Young German Party," and both soldiers and 
civilians clapped their approval. Then I heard an order: "Dig holes!" To my left a hole 
was dug for me. I could see two civilian youths digging the hole. Just as I was to be 
thrown into the hole—in the meantime it had become dusk and the road was no longer 
visible—I jumped up and begged the civilian, who gaped open-eyed at me, to spare my 
life, and told him that I had a wife and children and was a poor tailor. Instead of 
answering me or saying anything, he took a revolver from his pocket and fired a shot at 
me. However, it missed its mark. I then sprang at him, dealt him a punch in the 
stomach and took to my heels. He called out after me, "Wojska!" which means 
"soldiers!" Somewhere between Luisenfelde and Stanomin I collapsed in a ditch 
overgrown with thorns and lay there waiting for the morning. Towards 10 o'clock I 
scrambled out and made my way to a well-known German landed proprietress named 
Klatt, in Stanomin Abbau. She gave me something to drink but was afraid to take me 
in, as a lad had meanwhile come running up with the news that murder was loose in 
Stanomin. She advised me, however, to conceal myself in a small wood in the vicinity 
and gave me a shooting jacket and spade to take with me. I then left in the direction of 
the wood. Hearing shots from the wood, 1 took cover in a ditch running along between 
willow trees and about 400 yards in front of the woods. Here I lay motionless under 
artillery and machine gun fire until early on Saturday morning. A battle between Polish 
and German troops had obviously been fought near me. I noticed that a German 
aeroplane continually circled over the woods. However, in the meantime, I feil asleep 
and awoke again at midday, but I had become very weak. Suddenly I heard my wife. 
who had come out to look for me, calling out my name, to which I replied. I was 
bandaged by a German military doctor who was summoned, and transported to the 
hospital at Hohensalza. My wounds are still open and I cannot yet use my right arm. 

As well as myself, Eduard Kunitz and Hermann Galster were able to save their lives in 
this miraculous fashion. 

In my opinion, our names had already been listed before the outbreak of war, for 
otherwise the soldiers would never have been able to read out our names from a chit 



and I consider that the village elder of that time, a man named Gorne, must be held 
responsible for the drawing up of the lists. 


Dictated aloud, approved and signed. 
Erwin Boy. 

Source: W R I 


53. The Massacre in Samara 

Ten uninterred bodies Samara, October 13, 1939. 

Court for the Examination of Breaches of International Law with the Supreme 
Command of the Forces. 

Present: 

Hurtig, Judge Advocate. 

Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice. 

On being called upon, Oskar Brakop, farmer's son, resident in Samara, appeared and, 
after the significance and sacredness of the oath had been explained to him, deposed as 
follows: 

Re person: My name is Oskar Brakop, born on November 15, 1909, in Samara, single, 
farmer's son, resident in Samara, near Straczewo. 

Re matter: After several searches of our house had been carried out by the Polish 
soldiers, who threatened us with death, I fled with my mother and two brothers into the 
fields. When the German troops had occupied our village, I returned on Sunday, 
September 10, 1939, to my farm. I found it had been completely plundered. 

Accompanied by German soldiers I went searching for dead. In one of the fields 
belonging to the farm Chromowold near Strhczewo, we came across uninterred bodies. I 
found there the bodies of five members of the Richert family from Straczewo, namely the 
three sons between the ages of 16 and 19, their mother, and grandmother who was 
about 60 years old. The search for Herr Richert had obviously been unsuccessful, I 
heard that he had hidden in the barn. His two daughters and two younger sons had 
found a hiding-place with him and had not been discovered by the Poles. Besides those 
already mentioned, Jakob Blum and his 19-year-old son, both of Straczewo, lay on the 
field as well as the farmer, Johann Feiertag and his wife, Peplau junior and Frau 
Leschner, a niece of the farmer Blum, who happened at that time to be staying with 
him. Frau Richert's eyes had been gouged out and the whole of her skull smashed or 
shot off; Johann Blum had received a bayonet wound as well as a bullet wound; half 
the face of Otto Richert was missing. German soldiers made a photographic record of 
the discovery of these corpses, but I do not know to which body of troops they belonged. 
As I have heard from Herr Richert, the perpetrators were Polish soldiers who had been 
instructed to search the villages for Germans and to butcher them. 



Dictated aloud, approved and signed. 

Oskar Brakop. 

The witness took the following oath, "I swear by Almighty God that I have .spoken the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God." 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h 

Source: W R I 


54. Chin smashed off, Brain scattered about 
Murder of Fetertag and Richert 

Court for the Examination of Breaches of International Law with the Supreme 
Command of the Forces. 

Samara, October 13, 1939. Present: 

Hurtig, Judge Advocate. 

Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice. 

On being summoned, Emilie Feiertag, farmer's wife, resident in Samara, appeared and, 
after the significance and sacredness of the oath had been explained to her, deposed on 
oath as follows: 

On Saturday, Sept. 9, 1939, I found the bodies lying in a field; the chin of Otto Richert 
was missing, as was also the case with Johann Feiertag. The entrails of Otto Richert 
were hanging out of the body. One of Frau Richert's eyes was missing and also the top 
of her skull; the brain lay scattered about. 

Later I set out with other minority Germans to search for further dead, as well as, for 
my husband whom I believed to have been shot. In the course of our search we 
discovered the bodies of the newly-married couple farmer Heinrich Blum and his wife 
Alwine, roughly buried in a small hole in a wood. The hole was certainly not more than 
one yard square. The corpses had been completely doubled up so that they could be 
thrown into the hole. Everywhere in the neighbourhood of our village and the 
surrounding villages, murdered minority Germans were found. The acts of the Polish 
soldiers were in my opinion carried out systematically; they even carried lists with them 
on which all members of the German-born families were noted. 

The last Polish troops disappeared on Saturday, Sept. 9, 1939, at about 4 a. m. The 
first German troops arrived at our village towards 10 o'clock in the morning. 


Dictated aloud, approved and signed. 



Frau Emilie Feiertag, her mark. 

The witness took the following oath, "I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God." 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h 

Source: W R I 


55. Looting of German Farms 

In the criminal case against 

1. Wladislaus Skrzypzciak, gardener, of Koziegrowy, born on September 16, 1919, in 
Rakietnica, single, Roman Catholic, 

2. Stefan Zaudzinski, gardener's assistant, of Kochfeld, born on May 15, 1912, in 
Antoniewo, district of Wongrowitz, single, Roman Catholic, 

3. Stanislaus Bambor, labourer, of Kochfeld, born on April 19, 1908, in Samter, 
married, Roman Catholic, 

4. Bruno Finke, labourer, of Kochfeld-, born on November 15, 1921, in Teschendorf, 
single, Protestant, 

5. Edmund Schlabs, butcher, of Kochfeld, born there on May 11, 1919. Roman 
Catholic, 

6. Bruno Nowak, miller's assistant, of Schlehen, born on January 16, 1908, in Liebuch, 
single, Roman Catholic, 

— all under arrest in the Court Prison in Posen — 
in the cases 1-5 for serious breach of the peace, 
in the case 6 for uttering threats. 

The Special Court with the Military Commander in Posen, at the sitting on October 25, 
1939, at which assisted 
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Junior Judge Dr. Schaefer, as President, 

Junior Judge Dr. Kiep and 


Judge of the Superior Court Wehl, as assessors, 


Prosecutor Sommer as officer of the Attorney General, 


Prosecutor Rast as Records Officer of the Legal Department, sentenced according to 
law: 

the accused Skrzypcziak, Zaudzinski, Bambor, Finke and Schlabs, guilty of serious 
breach of the peace, Skrzypcziak being armed, the others in collaboration with an 
armed man, being in full knowledge of and assenting to the fact of his bearing weapons, 
the accused Nowak, guilty of uttering threats, as follows; 

The accused Skrzypzciak, Zaudzinski, Bambor, Finke and Schlabs are sentenced to 
death, the accused Nowak is sentenced to 6 (six) months' imprisonment. 


The accused, with the exception of Nowak, will be deprived of civic rights for life. 

The sentence pronounced on Nowak to include the 1 (one) month's imprisonment while 
awaiting trial. 


Costs to be borne by the defendants. 

Reasons. 

On the evening of Sept 3, 1939, approximately ten young men, acting on their own 
initiative, banded themselves together in Kochfeld, near Tarnowo, under the leadership 
of the labourers, Czapara and Szczechowiak, at present still fugitive, with intent to visit 
the German-born families and their farmsteads in Kochfeld and the vicinity, under the 
pretext of searching for weapons and in order to seize the opportunity for plunder. The 
horde consisted of the defendants Skrzypcziak, Zaudzinski, Bambor, Finke and Schlabs 
and some others. It has not yet been possible to apprehend the remaining confederates. 

At about 8 p. m. on the same day the horde made its first appearance in front of the' 
German farmer, Arthur Bussmann of Kochfeld, encircled his house, tore a number of 
stakes from the wooden fence, knocked down the farmyard fence and created an uproar 
and din. Then, shouting such words as "Sons of bitches," they began to bombard all the 
Windows of the ground and first floor of the house with stones. For this purpose they 
also used a certain number of the staves from the fence as missiles. Altogether no less 
than 47 window panes were smashed, four window frames broken and four roller 
blinds, which had been let down were also damaged. An attack with axes, so fierce that 
the house resounded with the blows, was made on three massive fence posts, until at 
length they were overturned. The witness Arthur Bussmann, who except for his brother 
was alone in the house, fled with him at once into the loft, as he feared for his life on 
account of the uproar and the great fury of the crowd. By means of a ladder, which they 
had dragged up with them as a precautionary measure, they climbed from the loft into 
the uppermost attic. As Bussmann was climbing up the ladder in the darkness, he was 
struck on the shoulder-blade by a brick thrown through the dormer window, with the 
result that he almost feil from the ladder and was unable to use his arm for some time. 
The fury of the mob lasted about half an hour. The witness Bussmann could hear from 
his hiding-place how during this time the crowd even shook the trees in the kitchen 
garden. Apparently the bandits assumed that the members of the, household in their 
fright had hidden themselves in the trees. Nobody yet penetrated into the living-rooms; 
this was to be reserved for a later period. 



The horde then left Bussmann's house to go to the farmstead of the German, Schemme, 
in Kochfeld. Warned in time by the violent clamour at Bussmann's, he had already 
taken refuge with his family in the barn cellar. Here also stakes were torn out of the 
fence. Nearly all the window panes were then smashed with them or with stones. Two 
window frames were also destroyed. Here too, the fury lasted about half an hour. Two 
curtains were stolen from the broken Windows. Then the mob withdrew to the farm of 
the German, Mücke, in Kochfeld, where several window panes were broken and the gate 
battered until it collapsed. 

About 17 pints of milk in a can standing in front of the house were drunk. The witness 
Robert Mucke, who had also been warned in time by the tremendous uproar and the 
splintering of glass, had already hidden himself and his parents and a great-aunt in a 
field of maize, about 200 yards from the house. Here, in fear of their lives, they 
remained for four hours. The witness Super, gardener, Mücke's neighbour and later the 
leader of the Polish defence corps of Kochfeld—attempted by friendly persuasion to 
prevent the mob from doing further damage. 

The fugitive, Czapara, declared however to the defenders that Super, should he really 
wish to prevent them, would "get his face punched in." 

The band then went to the farm of the German-born widow Weissmüller. This land lies 
actually in Gurten-Ausbau, but is in fact nearer to Kochfeld. Here they began by 
breaking 34 window panes and smashing three window frames. Then, through the 
broken Windows, they shone lights on the beds, which however were empty, as the 
witness Weissmüller and her daughter had already jumped out of bed arid were 
standing upright under cover of the wall. The 83 year old mother of the witness, who is 
almost blind and suffers from paralysis of the feet, was to have been concealed by her 
granddaughter in the wardrobe. However it was not possible to do this because a stone, 
weighing more than four pounds came hurtling through the window, actually Splitting 
the cupboard door. The witness presented this. stone to the court for inspection. Then 
the bandits smashed in the door leading from the kitchen to the garden and several 
men thrust their way into the kitchen. There, amidst loud invective, they overturned the 
table and threw a basket of 60 eggs on to the ground. The witness Weissmüller during 
this time heard shouts such as, "You Germans drop bombs on us." Here it must be 
explained that a German aeroplane had two days before dropped a bomb near Kochfeld. 
The tumult in the kitchen continued for about five minutes. Then the mob retired, 
throwing a pot of mustard on the path in front of the house. The Weissmüller family, 
thinking in their fear that the bandits would return, dragged their old mother to a place 
of concealment, first behind a stack of straw near the stähle and then, when they could 
no longer withstand the cold there, in the warm forage-kitchen. The next morning they 
discovered, besides the damage already mentioned, that two chairs, a face towel and 
half a home-made loaf had been stolen. Two more chairs lay smashed in the garden and 
two sets of curtains and two window blinds had been damaged. 

From Weissmüllers' the marauders proceeded to the German-born farmer, Unkenholt, 
whose land also lies in Gurten-Ausbau. At this place also, nearly all the Windows were 
broken and the window frames smashed. Four sets of curtains were torn down and 
damaged. Nobody penetrated into the living-rooms, plainly because Unkenholt's dog 
was running from room to room barking, furiously. However somebody reached through 
a broken window and stole two draw-curtains and a mirror. The Unkenholt family had 
concealed themselves opportunely in a potato field a few hundred yards from the house, 
whence they could hear the fury of the mob and the splintering of glass. After this, the 
band moved to the farm of the German widow Strodtmann. There, as a commencement, 
almost every window pane, altogether about 66, was broken with stakes and stones and 



no less than 11 window frames smashed. Some of the bandits penetrated through the 
front door into the rooms, overturned an earthenware jar of cucumbers and a tin of 
malt coffee, trampled on cake which they found; and destroyed the wireless 
accumulator, two sets of curtains in the bedroom, the daughter's trousseau, and 
appropriated, amidst loud jeers, the sum of 50 Zloty, which they found there, as well as 
the volt-meter and two sets of curtains. The Strodtmann family had hidden themselves 
in time in the cellar in the barn. 

The gang then retired to Kochfeld to the farm of the German, Schmalz. Here too the 
window panes on the yard and garden sides of the house were broken, to the 
accompaniment of a great din. Some of the men demolished the veranda on the side of 
the house facing the yard, smashed the front door of the house in the veranda by 
means of a large poker they had found in the yard, penetrated into the house and stole 
180 Zloty in cash, a lady's umbrella, three sets of curtains, one pair of reins for carriage 
horses as well as chains and neckstraps for two horses. The family of the witness 
Schmalz had in good time made their escape right up on to the roof and there concealed 
themselves, whence the witness Arthur Schmalz distinctly recognised the voice of the 
defendant Skrzypcziak. On their retirement, the horde hurled a huge fire-cracker which 
exploded with a loud report and which they had previously found in Schmalz's house. 
They carried off with them an iron crowbar which they had found in the yard. 

Towards 11 p. m. the mob retired from Schmalz's house of the farm of the minority 
German Scheintze in Kochfeld. Here, to begin with, they broke no less than 65 window 
panes in the house and 3 stähle Windows by means of sticks, stakes and stones, and 
completely smashed three window frames, obviously with the crowbar they had brought 
with them. Furthermore, they tore down two curtains and bent two curtain rods. They 
did not break into the house itself. 

After the bandits had made the round of these German farms—there are only these 
eight German farmsteads—they returned once more to their point of departure, the 
property of the German born witness, Bussmann. There, to the accompaniment of great 
shouting and howling, they once more threw stones at the Windows and the house. 
Then some of the men penetrated through the Windows into the living rooms and 
dispersed themselves among the various apartments and even went into the cellar and 
the attics. The doors were slammed, and the door of the servant's quarters broken in, as 
the witness Bussmann, who again had fled with his brother into the loft, was able to 
hear. The horde damaged the wireless set and the aerial, two plush arm chairs, threw 
ten plants in flower pots on to the floor and broke two more panes of the book 
cupboard. The following objects were stolen: a diamond glass-cutter, a pair of woollen 
pants, a woollen jacket, an empty portfolio, a pencil sharpener, 15 preserving glasses 
containing cherries and fruit juice, six curtains, eight stockings, a large number of 
handkerchiefs, three pieces of soap, a tin of boot,polish, two tins of face creams, a 
clock, twelve knives, twelve forks, twelve spoons, three pots, two pans, two eiderdown 
covers together with pillows, one tablecloth, and one pound each of butter, lard and 
sausage, a meter rule made of iron, and two pails. The contents of some of the stolen 
boxes of fruit juice were drunk there and then. 

The witness Bussmann and his brother did not leave their place of concealment 
beneath the roof until nearly 3 o'clock the next morning, when they went and hid the 
whole day in a field of potatoes about one and a half miles away as the great fury of the 
mob still caused them to fear for their lives. 

Two days after these events, the witness Bussmann heard his ploughhand, the defender 
Bambor, quarrelling in the yard about the loan of two horses with Nowak the miller 



assistant; charged in these records with uttering threats. Bussmann, who was also in 
the yard, called out to the two men that they should not make such a noise, and went 
towards them to settle the quarrel. The defendant Nowak, who was holding a dung-fork 
in his hand, brandished it threateningly at Bussmann with the words: "All such people 
must be got rid of." 

The court has based its findings on the testimonies given on oath by the witnesses: 
Arthur Bussmann, Otto Schemme, Robert Mucke, Wilhelmine Weissmuller; Frieda 
Unkenholt, Otto Kranz, Arthur Schmalz, Wilhelm Heintze, Stanislaus Gadjinski, 
Wladislawa Napieralla, Franz and Kunigunde Super, together with the mutual 
accusations of the defendants. 

Source: Sd. Is. Posen 78/39 

56. Polish Soldiers as Incendiaries 
Murder of Karl and Lydia Baar 

Court of Inquiry for Breaches of International Law with the Supreme Command of the 
Forces. 

Present: 

Hurtig, Judge Advocate. Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice. 

On being called upon, Martha Baar, farmer's daughter of Wojciechowo, appeared and, 
after being warned of the significance and sacredness of the oath, deposed on oath as 
follows: 

. . . A private first entered our house. He asked if we were Germans and if we had many 
sons. We answered in the affirmative to the question as to whether we were Germans 
and with regard to the question as to how many sons we had, I explained that only my 
46 year old brother Karl was present. Hardly had he left when a "podporucznik" (Polish 
lieutenant) came in and made my brother show him his military papers. I was Standing 
in the hall. My brother Karl, my sister Lydia, my mother, a lad of 13 named Arthur 
Bieser, and a Polish girl of 9 named Hedwig, were in the kitchen. When the Polish 
lieutenant had read through the military papers, he said in Polish "It does not matter," 
turned round and went out of the house. However, he had hardly stepped into the yard, 
when he turned round again and fired with his rifle into the kitchen. My brother was 
first struck, receiving the bullet in the stomach; he immediately sank to the floor but 
was not dead. He then shot at my sister Lydia, who also collapsed, but was nevertheless 
able to rise again and run into the garden. There she must have lain down, for we found 
her there when the German troops took possession. She had, however, several wounds 
and so must have been stabbed in the garden or been fired at again. The German 
military doctor, who arrived about two hours after, attended to her; but she died of her 
wounds the same night. 

The Polish lieutenant also fired at my mother, without hitting her however. The 13 year 
old schoolboy Bieser was struck in the shoulder. I was still Standing in the hall, and the 
last bullet was intended for me, but it also missed its mark. My mother and I,—the 
schoolboy Bieser and the girl Hedwig had meanwhile taken flight—carried my brother 
Karl, who had not yet succumbed, to the cellar, where we intended to take shelter. My 



brother said several times, that it served no purpose to do so, for he must soon die, as he 
did in fact soon afterwards. In the meantime, our barn had been set on fire by the Polish 
soldiers and, fanned by the wind, the flames were now spreading towards the house, 
which as a result also caught fire. At the last moment we dashed into the open, having to 
fight our way through the flames. We left my dead brother lying in the cellar, and he, was 
burned with the house. There were only bones left when we searched for him, after the 
fire had subsided. When we ran into the yard, the Polish soldiers had already withdrawn, 
but were still Standing on the road near our garden, firing in the direction from which the 
German troops were advancing. Two hours later the first German troops reached us. 

In our village, the Polish troops burned down three German farmsteads and also shot 
farmer Gatzke, a man of about 32 years of age. 

Dictated aloud, approved and signed Martha Baar. 

The witness took the following oath, "I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God". 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h . 

Source: W B 1 
[p. 105] 


Between Burning Stacks of Straw 

The witness, Eduard Kunitz, carpenter and farmer in Wonorze, made the following 
Statement on oath: 

On the morning of Sept. 7, 1939 Polish artillery arrived and took up their quarters here. 
The artillery men gave us to understand that they were to be followed by Polish 
infantry, who would murder all the Germans. They advised us to flee. I discussed the 
matter, with other Germans. However, at first not one of us, could decide to desert our 
farmsteads, nor did we know what direction to take. We did eventually pack up the 
most necessary things, load them on to carts and drive off, taking a country road 
leading towards Stanomin. When we arrived at Stanomin, Polish infantry were already 
there to receive us. They ordered the men among us to climb down from the carts and 
to stand on one side. We were forced to show our papers, and all jewellery in our 
possession was taken from us. We had to take up our positions in a row and raise our 
arms above our heads. Those who could no longer keep their arms up. were either 
kicked or prodded with bayonets. We were forced to stand in this position for about an 
hour. After that we were stood with our faces to the wall of an inn, our arms raised 
against the wall. We had to stand like this about a quarter of an hour, and then line up 
in fours and march towards Dabrowa-Biskupia. We arrived at Dabrowa-Biskupia at 
sundown. Here we were formed up in a row on the side of the road, once more with 
uplifted arms and, just as before, we were treated to kicks and bayonet thrusts. We 
stood there for probably another fifteen minutes. I was the fourth man on the left wing. 
On our right I noticed a Polish lieutenant speaking with an infantryman. This soldier 



then approached us and ordered the German on the extreme left to turn about and 
walk into the field. The man in question was allowed to lower his hands. Grasping his 
rifle the soldier followed him for a few paces and when the German had taken about 20 
or 30 steps into the field, he raised his rifle and shot him from behind. The man feil to 
the ground, whereupon the soldier went up to him and put a bullet through his head. 
He then returned and proceeded with the second and third in exactly the same way. 
Then it was my turn. Simultaneously, however, the man Standing next to me was 
ordered to move also, for apparently the soldier thought the procedure was taking too 
long. Another soldier then walked behind my companion. When we had taken 20 or 30 
paces into the field I was struck by a bullet in the back. The bullet came out on the left 
side of my ehest. I feil to the ground with my hands stretched out in front of me and, 
like the others, was then to be shot through the head. I was however wearing a cap 
which, as I feil, had slipped well over to the left. As a result the soldier apparently 
assumed that my head was further to the left. In any case the bullet penetrated 
between. my skull and the cap and only slightly grazed me. I lay motionless but fully 
conscious and heard all the following shots. When darkness had fallen-it may perhaps 
have lasted half an hour-I feared that a working party would now come to bury us. I 
therefore very cautiously crept forward as far as a stack of straw. My body wound did 
not cause me any special inconvenience. As I lay near the straw stack, it suddenly 
became quite light. I discovered that all the Stacks had been set on fire. Fearing that my 
stack would also be fired, I crept away, perhaps a distance of 40 or 50 yards. Later I 
crept as far as a ditch where there was a pool of water, in order to be able to quench my 
thirst. There I lay the whole night, for I had not the strength to crawl further. When day 
broke—it may have been about 7.30—1 noticed a Polish patrol of three men obviously 
engaged in searching the ditch. They asked me where I came from. I gave them a 
truthful answer and said that I should have been shot the previous day. The patrol 
wanted to learn from me the whereabouts of two other Germans. When I told them I 
would give them no information, they threatened to shoot me. I took up a position in 
front of them, bared my ehest and asked them to shoot me on the right side, as I 
already had a bullet through the left. At this, the soldiers could not find the heart to 
fire. They then led me to a lieutenant, who gave me water when I asked for it and then, 
after telling his batman to give me four pieces of army bread, advised me to hide in a 
small wood. I then walked towards the wood, but lay down in a ditch, where I could not 
be seen. At long intervals I was able to crawl further until, in the evening, I at length 
reached a farmhouse, where I was recognized by a relative. Early next morning, 
Saturday, the German troops arrived, by whom I was bandaged. 

Source: WR II 


58. "Stand them all against the wall!" 

The witness, Wiesner, farm manager in Posadowo, testified on oath to the following: 

The testimony, given on oath, of the administrator Wiesner, Posadowo, on October 4, 
1939, concerns a case of most revolting cruelty practised on innocent German civilians 
( 1 ) 

More than one hundred minority German= were brought before the Company 
commander of the cycle Company of the 58th Infantry regiment, stationed in Posen and 
here received the report that four of their n umber had already been shot. He said to the 
300 to 400 soldiers Standing about on the parade ground: "Well, do you want to see any 
more of these German Hitler swines killed?" When they answered: "Yes, shoot the lot!" 



he first struck one of the Germans about 15 times across the head with his crop, so 
that the blood ran from his mouth, nose and ears, then had him placed against the wall 
and shot him with his Browning. Swelling with pride. he shouted to his soldiers: "Do 
you still want to see more of the German Hitler pigs killed?" As they howled their 
answer: "Stand them all against the wall!" he chose at random two further Germans 
from the group and let a man Standing next to him choose a third, and shot these three 
unfortunate individuals down with his Browning. He then called for three cheers for 
Marshai Rydz-Smigly and had the Polish National Anthem sung. 


Source: WR II (1) For further details see the record of the experiences of Wiesner p. 160 
etc. 


59. The eyes gouged out 

The witness, Adolf. Dusterhoft, bricklayer of Schwersenz, near Posen, testified 
under oath to the following: 

. . . On Sept. 4, 1939 the bodies were brought back to Schwersenz, and I was able to 
see the body of my son Arthur, born on Sept. 23, 1909 and also that of the labourer, 
Keim. Both bodies had been mutilated in the same way: 

The facial bones were battered in, the eyes were gouged out and bullet wounds were 
visible in both bodies. Moreover, my son's stomach had been ripped open, so that the 
entrails were hanging out. I have heard that the bodies of other Germans had been 
mutilated in the same manner. 

Source: WR II 


60. Jaws broken—castrated 

The witness, Hermann M a 11 h i e s , waggoner of Schwersenz, testified on oath to the 
following: 

. . . The names of the two dead are Diisterhoft and Keim, both of Schwersenz. They had 
been horribly. mutilated. Diisterhoft's jaw was broken as was also a rib. The heads and 
faces of both were swollen and covered with bruises. The scrotum of one of them was 
badly swollen, a state which must have been caused by a blow, possibly from a rifle 
butt. 

. . . Altogether I transported twenty corpses to Schwersenz. All were terribly mutilated; 
nearly all had broken jaws, in nearly all cases the skulls were battered in and various 
bones broken. The bodies displayed wounds caused by stabs, the thumb of one of the 
bodies was torn off and eyes and tongue were bulging out of the heads. One of the 
bodies had been castrated. 


Source: WR II 


61. Both legs hacked off 


Many bodies were completely naked. 

The witness, Otto M i 1 b r a t , merchant in Hohensalza, No. 20 Market Place, testified 
on oath to the following: 

. . . On Saturday, Sept. 9, 1939 or Sunday, Sept. 10, 1939 I came across eight unburied 
bodies lying among the Stacks of straw near the skinnery in Hohensalza. One body was 
completely charred, for a nearby stack had been fired. The second body was partially 
charred; on the third the left leg was missing; both legs had been hacked off the fourth, 
one eye of the fifth had been gouged out, both eyes of the sixth had been gouged out and 
the tongue of the seventh had been cut out and the stomach slit open. On the eighth body, 
which furthermore was already in an advanced state of decomposition, I could distinguish 
only bullet wounds, which must have been caused by shots fired at point blank ränge. 

. . . I found the body of the blacksmith, Wagner in a cesspool, near the nurseries of the 
arboriculturalist, Fuchs. It was mutilated in gruesome fashion by stabs on the head 
and body. On the corpse itself lay large quantities of human excrement, so that one 
must conclude that the perpetrators had evacuated on the body. 

. . . Numerous bodies were stark naked, leading to the conclusion that these coipses also 
had been despoiled. 


Source: WR II 

62. A mutilated son 

"The fingers and toes of nearly all the bodies were missing." 

The witness, Bruno S i e b e r t , labourer of Swierczewo near Posen, testified on oath to 
the following: 

I first saw my 16-year-old son Helmut again, when he was lying in his coffin in 
Schwersenz. The sight was indescribable; there were 16 stabs in the body, obviously 
bayonet wounds. Almost the whole of the right side of the face was missing, as well as 
the left eye, and the nose was smashed. There was also a bullet wound in the middle of 
the forehead. I should not have been able to recognize my son in this condition, if an 
injury to the right thumb nail, the yellow sports shirt, the pants and the colour of the 
socks had not enabled me to establish his identity beyond doubt. I should also like to 
mention that the places where my son had been struck were all covered with bruises. 

I collapsed in anguish. 

Besides the body of my son, I saw seven others which had been buried together with 
Helmut in Falkowo. They were all adult men, except for one other 16-year-old youth. 
The corpses were without exception horribly mutilated; the fingers and toes of nearly all 
were missing and almost all had the stomachs slit open, so that the entrails were 



bulging out. I remember that the eyes of one body had been torn out. The heads of all 
the corpses were shapeless and unnaturally large, for they were all badly battered. 

Source: WR II 


63. Nine German Women murdered in Neutecklenburg 

The witness Karl Schmidt, blacksmith, of Neutecklenburg, in the district of 
Wreschen, testified on oath to the following: 

On Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1939, Polish troops retreating from the west, passed through our 
village, Neutecklenburg. The last body of these troops-they were infantry, but I cannot 
state the regimental number-dragged me and 14 other minority Germans out of our 
houses and led us off. The soldiers were clad in drill jackets, were wearing forage caps 
and carrying their rifles slung across their backs. Those arrested consisted of nine 
women and six men. Among them were my wife, Bertha Schmidt, nee Grawunder, my 
mother-in-law, Wilhelmine Grawunder, nee Becke, my brother-in-law, Paul. 
Grawunder, and my sister-in-law Else Grawunder. 

On the march, whenever we did not. make sufficiently fast progress, we were threatened 
with the butts of rifles. The Polish soldiers shouted at us: "You'll soon be tired of your 
Hitler!" At a distance of about one and a half miles from the village, we were lined up 
facing a ditch filled with water. When we had been relieved of our watches and money, 
we were shot at from behind at a ränge of between 20 to 30 yards. A bullet struck me in 
the right side. I did not lose consciousness, but I threw myself down, falling into the 
ditch. All those who did not immediately fall into the water, were then thrown into the 
ditch. Most of them screamed frightfully. They were then fired at again. My brother-in- 
law was thrown on top of me, but I managed to keep my head above water. 

The Poles then retreated. After about half an hour, I risked crawling out of the ditch. 
Everything was quiet and there was no sign of life, but two dogs which had been shot at 
the same time were howling. 

Source: WR II 


64. Mass murders in Ostwehr 


Polish officer Orders: "Shoot them all!" 

Court of inquiry for breaches of international law with the Supreme Ostwehr, October 
15, 1939. 

Command of the Forces. 

Present: 

Judge Advocate Hurtig. 


Military Inspector of Justice Pitsch. 



On being called upon, Willi Veltzke, schoolmaster in Ostwehr, appeared and, after 
appropriate explanation of the sacredness of the oath, declared on being interrogated: 

. . . Having arrived behind a granary, I noticed a Polish lieutenant among the troops 
escorting us. Against our will he ordered us to dig our graves, which however we could 
not do in any case, as we had no spades. We were then forced to line up, and the 
lieutenant asked each one of us, as he flashed a pocket lamp in our faces, if we were 
Germans. When he had gone along the whole row, he counted us. There were 21 of us. 
He thereupon gave the order to the soldiers: "Shoot them all!" We were Standing lined 
up against the wall. The soldiers then fired at us from the side. and from the front. As I 
became giddy just at that moment, I was stooping a little and leaning on my brother. 
When a few shots had been fired, I was struck in the thigh and feil to the ground. I 
could hear my brother, prostrate beside me, in his death agony. Some cried out for the 
coup de grace, others merely groaned aloud. When we were all lying there, the Polish 
officer approached us and shone his lamp into each one's face. Many received their 
finishing shot, and another bullet was also fired at me. This bullet however merely tore 
the toe of my shoe to shreds, without wounding my foot. Gradually quietness set in 
again and deep darkness obscured everything. The first corpses were already being 
removed, when I heard the officer shout: "Look them over!" Fearing that I might yet be 
murdered, I crept along the wall, looked round the corners of the building and saw that 
the Street was full of soldiers. 

[p. 110] 

Thereupon I crawled first to a poplar tree, pulled myself into an upright position and 
climbed over a fence. I got caught on the fence, but managed to free myself and feil on 
to a heap of drain pipes, at a spot which the Poles had used as a latrine. I was covered 
with human excrement, but found a shirt, which a soldier had obviously hung up to 
dry, and bound up my thigh- with it. As soldiers were evcrywhere Standing in close 
proximity to me, I crept further along the buildings, crossed the court and concealed 
myself in some nettles. From there I crawled into a ditch, where I was able to slake my 
thirst. When the air had cleared, I limped back across the fields in the direction of 
Ostwehr and arrived home about half an hour after midnight. In the meantime the 
Polish troops had retired. In constant fear of my life, I passed the night in a small room. 
However on Sept. 9, towards 9 a. m., German soldiers appeared in our village. A 
German military doctor bandaged my wounds and gave me an injection, and on Sept. 
11,1 was transported to the hospital in Hohensalza; where I lay for nine days. I am still 
confined to bed, for the wound is still suppurating. On Sept. 8, 1939, the following men 
were shot on the farm of Michalowo: Herr Jordan and his two sons, farmer Wagner, the 
farmer's son Hanse, two brothers of farmer Schott and also his son, and his nephew 
Sperling; farmer Getschmann and his son; farmer Friedrich; farmer Jakob and his son; 
dairyman Gerlieb; master-baker Veltzke; farmer Veltzke and his son Walter; farmer 
Rüther. 

In the village itself the following were shot on Sept. 7, 1939: The farmer's sons Erich 
and Wilhelm Marquardt; farmer Schott and farmer Bohlemann. 

Only Bruno Hanse and I escaped from the butchery on the Michalowo farm. My father 
was 74 years old, and Schott's son only 13 years old. 

Dictated aloud, approved and signed. 


(signed) Willi Veltzke 


Source: WR I 


65. 14 Minority Germans shot near Nieschawa 

The witness, Olga Koscinske, nee Utke, labourer's wife, of Podole, testified under 
oath to the following: 

On Thursday, Sept. 7, 1939, I was just about to leave my house and cross the road 
which connects Ciechocinek with Nieschawa, intending to go and help at farmer 
Tessmann's, where my husband was employed. I was accompanied by my nine year old 
daughter. Just at that moment I noticed Polish soldiers on the roadway, approaching on 
bicycles. As they came nearer, I was able to distinguish civilians, whom they were 
leading along. One of the soldiers had the number 63 on his shoulder strap. 

Daniel Leischner, whom I knew, said as he passed quite close to me: "Give my love to 
father and mother," whereupon a Polish soldier shouted at me: "Do you know these 
bandits? You're one of these Hitlerites too, I expect!" I made no reply. 

I happened to hear the soldiers discussing among themselves as to whether they had 
sufficient bullets: Thereupon I hurried as fast as possible back to my house, as I had a 
foreboding that the civilians were to be shot. Glancing sideways I managed to see the 14 
men lined up against the dyke of the Vistula, and the soldiers commencing to fire at 
them. They first shot farmer Keller. I then heard the others cry out: "O God, Glory be to 
God in the highest, all honour and glory be His!" Soon afterwards, the other shots rang 
out, and I saw Karl Fleming raise himself up on all fours. A soldier went up to him and 
fired at him with his Browning. When he again dragged himself up, they beat him with 
the butts of rifles, until he was dead. Without burying the bodies, the soldiers rode on 
towards Nieschawa. I was Standing about 40 paces from the spot where the murders 
took place. Among the 14 civilians were: Keller, Fleming, Leischner, Kessler, Dreyer and 
Rienast. I did not know the others. 

Source: WR II 


66. German lad transfixed by a bayonet and carried across the market square of 
Alexandrowo 

The witness, Alexandra Berthold, nee Teschner, minister's wife, of Nieschawa, 
testified on oath to the following: 

. . . On Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1939, I saw from our Windows a column of three to four 
hundred prisoners being driven along. They were all clean, decent Germans, both town 
and country people, well dressed, with dumb despair written on their faces, engaged 
couples holdings hands, and old men supported by the younger people. Some could 
hardly crawl further and were being borne along by their companions. About a tenth of 
the prisoners were women. They were allowed to sit down on the sand before our house. 
The majority immediately threw themselves down. The escort, consisting of from 15 to 
20 police with flxed bayonets, were supplied with food, but the German prisoners were 
not. 



. . . Our parishioners related to us how the lad Peplau, of Alexandrowo, who was soon 
to have been confirmed, was carried across the market square of Alexandrowo on a 
bayonet. He was by no means dead and he is said to have screamed so much that even 
the Polish population was outraged at the spectacle. 

Karl and Lydia Schulz, brother and sister, of Zbrachlin in our parish, were first 
transfixed with bayonets by Polish soldiers aided by Polish civilians, and driven into 
their house, which was subsequently set on fire. Both perished in the flames. On Sept. 
12, 1939, I accompanied my husband to Stousk, to inter 22 members of the German 
minority, who had been murdered. The bodies had been horribly mutilated. The legs of 
our parishioner Wiesner had been broken, the face of the butcher Keller had been slit 
open with a bayonet, the nose and ears of Daniel Leischner, a young man, had been 
severed. His face was completely cut to ribbons, and his father, Heinrich Leischner, had 
also been murdered. As I was told by the parishioner of Slonsk, the daughters of Daase, 
the schoolmaster, were forced at the order of the Polish military to disrobe and were 
then raped by the soldiers. In Slonsk, 48 people, men for the most part, were murdered. 
The stench of corpses pervaded the country round Slonsk. I also learned from the 
parishioners that the head of Frau Agathe Leischner had been severed from her body. 
This too, they say, was done by the Polish military. 

Source: WR II 


67. Head completely smashed—right eye put out 

The murder of Posehadel 

The witness, David Poschadel, a workman of Slonsk, made the following Statement 
on oath: 

On Thursday, September 7, 1939, I was going to Ciechocinek, while my son was taking 
the cow into the field. As I was returning from the town, I met my son being led away by 
a soldier. My son was 36 years of age. I dared not speak to him. My son also said 
nothing, only looked at me and cried. I found him on Sunday, September 10, 1939, 
lying buried in a ditch on my neighbour Glasmann's land. The head was completely 
smashed, in addition there were many bayonet wounds; amongst other injuries, the 
right eye had been put out. He had received one shot in the ehest. 

Source: WR II 


68. The corpses in the manure ditch 

The witness, Bruno H a n s e , a farmer of Ostwehr, made the following Statement on 
oath: 

On September 8, 1939, towards evening, I was taken, together with other Germans, to 
the Michalowo farm by Polish soldiers. After we had been lined up in two ranks with our 
faces to the wall behind a barn on the farm, a thin little lieutenant with black hair, 5ft 
6in fall, ordered the escort to unbuckle their spades. They laid these down in front of 



the first rank. Then the lieutenant ordered the first rank to dig holes. We did not do 
this, although called upon to do so three tunes. 


Then we had to line up in single rank with our faces to the wall. To my right was the 
eldest of the Jordans, Alfred by name, to my left my brother, to my brother's left Adolf 
Jordan; in the darkness I was no longer able to recognize the others. Hearing the 
lieutenant give the order to shoot us all, I tried to ascertain from what point the 
shooting would be done. Then, as we were getting into line, I noticed that a soldier on 
the right of Alfred Jordan, at a distance of about a yard, had put his rifle to his 
shoulder and was aiming along the line at the level of a man's head. Being an old 
soldier, I thought to myself at once that he wanted to bring down several with a single 
shot, and bent my head a little forward. At this instant the first shot rang out, and both 
Alfred Jordan and my brother collapsed without a sound. I threw myself to the ground 
in a similar fashion. I heard the soldier fire along the line at least four times more. I 
heard the groans and the death rattle of some of those who had been hit while others 
begged to be finished off, and I noticed the Polish lieutenant with a flash lamp in his 
hand going along the line of victims, flashing a light upon them; while one of the 
soldiers Standing behind us fired on the screaming and groaning men to finish them off. 
The thought flashed through my mind that, when my turn came, I should either be shot 
dead or buried alive. Having to make a rapid decision, I jumped up and ran past the 
soldiers and round the farm buildings. I knew the layout of the place. After I had run 
about 20 yards, about three shots went off behind me. However, on account of the 
prevailing darkness, I was not hit. I wandered about and finally reached home towards 
7 o'clock the following evening. When I got home, my mother told me that German 
troops had already passed through. 

On Monday, September 11, 1939, at about 12.30 p.m., I went back to the Michalowo 
farm and there found the bodies of the murdered men lying in a manure ditch with a few 
shovelfuls of earth thrown over them. My brother had received a shot through the carotid 
artery; Alfred Jordan, who was on my right, had been shot at close ränge through the 
temple. Some of the victims also bad their heads smashed in with a rifle. 

Source: WR I 


69. Woman in an advanced state of pregnancy shot dead and thrown into a pig-sty 

The murder of Helene Sonnenberg and Martha Bunkowski in Hudak 

Extract from the records of the Reich Criminal Police Department-Special Commission 
in Bromberg 

File reference: Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/12. 39. 

On September 7, 1939, in the village of Rudak, a few miles south-east of Thorn. Frau 
Helene Sonnenberg and Frau Martha Bunkowski, amongst many others, were 
murdered. 

These two murders represent a climax of vileness and depravity since in the case of the 
26-year-old Helene Sonnenberg, the wife of Albert Sonnenberg, the sexton of the 
Protestant parish of Rudak, it concerned a woman far advanced in pregnancy, who was 



also the mother of a little son three years of age. These acts in particular are clearly the 
result of the extraordinary persecution of the Protestant clergy, sextons, and the 
members of their families. In Rudak, on Sept. 1, 1939, in the course of this persecution, 
the sexton Albert Sonnenberg was fetched out of his house. at a time when his wife and 
little son were away, and dragged off with many others. Frau Sonnenberg heard of this 
before she returned to her little house next to the church, and decided to save herseif 
and her child by not going back to the house at all; she had heard enough in the 
previous weeks to have no doubt that no good would come to her from the Poles, as the 
wife of a man in the honorary Service of the Church. 

This pregnant woman, with her little son, wandered about in the neighbourhood of 
Rudak, anxious about her husband and uneasy as to her own fate, from the Ist to 
September 6, 1939, after she had in vain begged many people for shelter, and had 
passed the nights in barns and in a brickworks. On Sept. 6, 1939, she met with 
Martha. 

Bunkowski, an unmarried woman, who like herseif was escaping from the furious 
Polish mob, and both the fugitive women then concealed themselves, together with the 
little boy Heinrich Sonnenberg, in a fortified place which the Polish troops had 
abandoned and in which other fugitives already had thought to find shelter. On the 
following day, Sept. 7, 1939, the pregnant woman asked Fraulein Bunkowski to fetch 
clothing from her house for the three-year-old boy. Fraulein Bunkowski readily 
complied, but came back shortly afterwards, led by Polish soldiers, and was then 
marched away together with Frau Sonnenberg and her child. Witnesses declare that 
after some time a soldier brought the boy back and said in Polish: "The two will never 
come back!" 

On Sept. 8, 1939, some German people found the pregnant woman and her companion 
in the pig-sty of the sexton's house, which lay about 30 yards away from the church. 
She was lying with her face in a pool of blood; the body of Fraulein Bunkowski was 
lying with the upper part of the body across two wooden barreis. The sty was locked 
from the outside. 

The investigations of the Criminal Police lead to the conclusion that the two women had 
received in all, five shots outside the buildings, so that the victims, already dead, had 
been dragged into the pig-sty as corpses, and there thrown down and locked in. 

The Sonnenberg case cannot be better characterized than by quoting the concluding 
words of the report given by the medico-legal expert, Dr. Panning (1), in which he 
States: 

"The fact that the remains of the foetus were not found in the body of the mother but 
between the upper thighs corresponds to the generally known process of so-called 
'coffin-birth;' that is to say, an expulsion of the child's body from the uterus in cases of 
this kind brought about as the result of putrefaction ... In any case the degree of 
pregnancy was so advanced that it could not escape even the most casual glance." 


70. Led to execution, handcuffed in pairs 



The 73 year-old witness, Albert B i s s i n g , sculptor and churchwarden, of 1, Grüne 
Gasse, Lissa, stated on oath as follows: 

We were guarded by firemen and soldiers and bound in pairs:—I and Juretzky, Weigt 
and Gaumer, two baker's hands of Linke (Lissa), Schulz and Konke, and the apprentice, 
Schwarz and Jeschke, a teacher. We were accused of shooting; the witnesses against us 
were two Poles, of Lissa, one, Ulrych, of evil reputation, and the housekeeper Glumniak 


On Sept. 2, 1939, at 2 o'clock in the morning, we were again bound in pairs by firemen 
and were not allowed to sit down again. At 3 o'clock we were told to climb 

(1) OKW Army Medical Inspection Service, file reference Br. 112. 
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into a vehicle standing in front of the house; as we were tightly bound together, we 
could not do this and so were thrown up into it. It was a workman's cart on which there 
was only a board, not very wide. With my 73 years I suffered much pain from the severe 
jolting and the tight binding—my posterior was soon sore to the hone—I asked that the 
bonds might be loosened at least. They loosened. them only a little for me. A woman 
whom we asked for water, held some up to our mouths. In the same way my cap, at my 
request, was pulled down over my face. Thus we came to Kriewen. Up to that point we 
had remained unmolested. Only Juretzky was sworn at in the town by a Polish fellow- 
tradesman. From Kriewen onwards there were always cyclists riding ahead of us 
mobilizing the people of the villages through which we passed. The villagers struck at us 
with sticks and whips. I am also certain that I saw a scythe. We asked for the vehicle to 
be stopped so that we could retire for a moment; this was not allowed; finally, however, 
it stopped and we had to relieve ourselves sitting on the side of the vehicle. 

We arrived in Schrimm on September 2, 1939, at about 9 o'clock in the morning. The 
people of the town met us with loud cries. My fellow prisoner, Hausier, a master 
locksmith, received such a blow in the eye from a metal object attached to a leather strap 
that the eye was left hanging out. Afterwards he asked for a moist rag to alleviate the pain 
a little; he was told that such a thing was unnecessary, he would be shot in any case. We 
were accommodated in the school attached to the Catholic church. In a yard nearby we 
had to jump down from the vehicle, bound as we were; I still do not know how we 
managed to do it. Here the nine of us were joined by two German farmers, Hermann 
Lange and Wilhelm John of Sentschin (Furstenwalde near Punitz), both about 50 years of 
age. One of them, in Kroben, had been thrown down on the ground and his back trampled 
on with boot-heels to such an extent that lie could no longer stand upright; the other, in 
Schrimm, had had all this teeth except two knocked out. The space we were in, was so 
confined that it was only possible for half our number, at the most, to sit down. Hausier 
lay down on a cupboard, to sleep. We were given nothing to eat, only a bücket of water 
was passed in to us. Towards 12 o'clock all eleven of us were taken to the Police Station 
of the town hall on the marketplace. A third of the space in a medium-sized room was 
penned off by iron bars all the way round. We could just stand in this space, and were 
obliged to do so. The civilian official on duty annoyed us continually. For example, he 
said that glycerine and a can for making bombs had been found at my place; also a 
jemmy and an axe to murder Poles with. Actually there was a small crowbar and an axe 


as required by the regulations, in my anti air-raid cellar. Furthermore, he said we need not 
think that a single inch of Polish land would go to Germany; in Lissa the dead Germans 
were lying about like flies. 

After nine of those arrested had been sentenced to death for alleged possession of 
weapons, and Bissing, on account of his advanced age, had had "his sentence 
graciously commuted to 10 years imprisonment," they took leave of one another. Albert 
Bissing reports on this: 

The other eight asked me to stand by their families and to- say good-bye to them. I 
proposed that we should all say the Lord's Prayer together, and we all repeated it aloud. 
The prior then reappeared, and we told him that an injustice was being done us He 
replied: "Well, we will say the Lord's Prayer," to which I answered: "We have already said 
it once but it will do us no harm if we pray a second time." We prayed aloud; after a 
while the prior feil out and we finished the prayer alone—Juretzky had been previously 
taken into the school church—and had there received Holy Communion. At the altar he 
had said: "I die innocent, I die for my German Fatherland." 

The eight men had to get ready. They were taken away by the soldiers at 11.30 midday. 
They asked for a strong escort so that they would not be beaten or molested by the 
mob. They also begged for good marksmen. Gaumer said to me: "What do you think my 
old father will say when he sees me so soon?" Weigt said: "I won't let them blindfold me, 
or otherwise the Poles will think that I fear death." They were led away in twos, chained 
together with handcuffs, in the following order: Juretzky, Jeschke, Gaumer, Weigt, 
Hausier, Schulz, Lange, John. Konke and I wanted to go' with them as far as the door; 
this was not allowed, we were driven back and locked in. A sentry stood before our cell. 
I asked for some paper to write on; it was refused. Then I sat down at the table and 
prayed. Half an hour later I heard two volleys, one after the other. The corporal had 
assured us previously that the whole proceeding would not last more than a second. All 
eight of my comrades who were shot had shown an admirable calm for the remaining 
time they were with me, and they also went calmly to their place of execution . . . 

Source: WR II 


71. "Gate-money" for the viewing of corpses 

A stamp-collection as evidence of espionage 

The murder of the brothers Alfred and Kurt Barnicke in Posen 

Extract from the records of the Reich Criminal Police Department - Special Commission 
in Posen - File reference Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/5. 39 

On September 4, 1939, in the immediate vicinity of their house, on a courtyard in the 
thickly populated working-class district of "Wallischei" in Posen, the 27 year old clerk, 
Alfred Barnicke and his 24 year-old brother, the fitter, Kurt Barnicke, were shot dead 
by Polish soldiers. 


The two victims occupied, together with their 51 year old mother, a rented apartment in 
house No. 1 at Wallischei. They were regarded by the Polish population of their district 



as steady, hard-working people. Kurt Barnicke was well-known as a sportsman and 
boxer; the young Poles in the neighbourhood nicknamed him "Leo." 


Already in the evening of the day previous to the murder, some adolescents of the civilian 
Air Raid Precaution Service (LOPP) had attempted to abduct Alfred Barnicke from his 
home. He was accused of having given flash-light signals. After they had been obliged to 
recognize that this accusation was devoid of foundation, he was beaten, in the presence of 
his mother, until the blood ran . . . 

After that, Frau Barnicke had to get a bowl of water in order that the louts could 
cleanse themselves of the blood of the victim. 

On the following day (4. 9. 1939), the militia made a fruitless search for weapons in the 
victim's home. The only thing they could object to, however, was a book: "Das 
Deutschtum in Polen" (The Germans and German Culture in Poland)-it had to be burnt. 
Shortly afterwards Polish soldiers forced their way into the apartment. 


Frau Barnicke made the following Statement in regard to the above: 

"Towards 11 o'clock on Sept. 4, 1939, three Polish soldiers came and, as soon as they 
had entered the place, behaved like wild beasts, smashed open cupboards and drawers, 
and threw everything (Clothing, underclothes, food etc.,) on the floor, and even knocked 
out the bottom of a drawer. 

When they came into the room and went up to my son Alfred, they said in Polish, when 
they discovered the stamp collection: "Now we have got the spy!" They proceeded to beat 
him with their rifle butts on the back and shoulders. When he tried to explain to them 
that a collection of stamps could certainly have nothing to do with espionage, they 
struck him in the face and spat on him; one could see all their finger marks on my son's 
face-my son was being beaten in this way in my presence, I intervened and begged the 
soldiers in Polish not to beat him so cruelly. Thereupon one of the soldiers drew his 
bayonet and pressed it against my ehest, and another struck me on my left shin with 
the butt of his rifle. They smashed our wireless set with rifles with fixed bayonets. When 
they discovered my son's savings, amounting to somewhat over 1000 Zlotys, they swore 
in Polish: "The accursed Germans, the money they have got!" I saw one of the soldiers 
putting the money into his pockets ..." 

The stamp collection and an old steel helmet, a Souvenir of the World War, sealed their 
fate. These objects, also a motor-cycle lamp and a mileage recorder, which the soldiers 
could not even recognize as such, were sufficient proof for members of the Polish army- 
both were led away as spies. 

In the courtyard, accessible to all tenants of the flats at 4, Venetianer Gasse, they 
together with a convict who had been recaptured, were exhibited before the view of the 
crowd which had assembled. Men, women and children—some 17 families live herded 
together around the backyard of these worker's quarters—and the mob that had 
collected, maltreated and abused the two defenceless men. 

For two hours they had to endure abuse and maltreatment. Finally, the officers who 
were present decided to have the shooting of the two brothers carried out on the spot. 
The convict, who had previously received food and clothing, was allowed to go free. 



Although a few civilians, with better judgement, pointed out that women and children 
should certainly not be allowed to be witnesses of this execution, an officer gave the 
order for the two Germans to be put against the wall in the backyard. 

Shortly afterwards both were shot down by four Polish N.C.O.'s. before the eyes of the 
crowd and those of the women and children living in the house. The two bodies were left 
lying in the yard, after the soldiers had appropriated the valuables. 

Even though executions of this kind are not exactly customary, the following scenes 
however testify to a brutality of feeling which, to a person of cultivated mind and 
mentality, is quite inexplicable. The crowd which had assembled in the Street, and on 
account of the congestion in the yard, had not been able to witness the spectacle of the 
execution, now demanded admission so as to see at least the corpses of the two 
Germans. No scruples were shown about profiting from the crowd's desire for Sensation, 
and "gate-money" was demanded from all who wanted to enter the yard, the money 
being used later to buy cigarettes and spirits. 

Statements relative to this made by the Polish eye-witness, Peter Borowski: 

. . . After the shooting, the whole Street was full and the people wanted to see what was 
going on. . : The soldiers were collecting money in a military cap from people who 
wanted to see the bodies . . . The soldier who was collecting the money was Standing at 
the street-door. He gave me his cap with money in it to hold because the people were 
pushing; he wanted to press them back. However, I passed the cap on to Mme. 
Nowacka and told the people it was not a circus, and that they should not push so 
much. Then they swore and shouted at me and I had to get away . . . 

Another witness, Mme. Stanislawa Wolff, States: 

I saw Mme. Nowacka and Mme. Gorzanek collecting the gate-money ... I also noticed 
that, first of all, Peter Borowski was collecting the money. He was Standing in the 
doorway and had a cap in his hand. He took money from anyone who wanted to go into 
the yard. I have also heard from these two women that Borowski had had sausages, 
spirits and cigarettes bought out of the money for the soldiers; I saw the two women 
going off to buy these things. They told me that they were now going to do some 
shopping . . . 

It was possible to prove from the Statements of witnesses that-the brothers Barnicke 
had been shot at about 1.30 p.m. It was not until shortly before 5 p.m. that the bodies, 
were removed on the instructions of the Militia, and were conveyed through the town on 
a platform lorry with out covering of any kind. The relatives were not informed of the 
place of burial. 

Stefan Piaskowski, a member of the Polish Militia, tried to make Capital out of this fact 
in a blackmailing kind of way by promising the mother of the murdered men, who had 
an understandable interest in knowing the burial place of her sons, that he would name 
the place if she gave him money. Frau Barnicke in fact handed him a total of 30 Zlotys, 
without however ever obtaining this information from him. Only after weeks of 
investigation was it possible to recover the bodies of the brothers Barnicke from a mass 
grave. 



Objective evidence and the result of the autopsies support the Statements of the 
witnesses, which in themselves are identical. In the backyard of the house, 4, 
Venetianer Gasse, three bullet holes are clearly discernible in the rear Wall. 

In addition to a fatal bullet wound, injuries to both eyes were found in the case of Kurt 
Barnicke, which according to medical opinion were probably due to stabs. 

On the body of Alfred Barnicke were found two bullet wounds and the bridge of the 
nose was broken as well. 

The proofs that the brothers Barnicke were shot by Polish military, are confirmed by a 
document of Polish, origin. 

In the home of the former Chief of Militia of the 5th Commissariat, the journal of the 
local office was discovered hidden away and was confiscated. It contains the entry, 
stating that on the September 4, 1939, a certain Alfred Barnicke, and another person 
unknown, were shot dead by a Polish military patrol in the yard of No. 4, Venetianer 
Gasse (Venecjanska). A later addition States that the unknown person was, in fact, Kurt 
Barnicke. 


72. Corpses of Germans to be seen for a penny 

The witness, Maria Häuser, nee Kaletta, wife of a motor-driver, of 5, Walischei. 
Posen, stated on oath as follows: 

Two German prisoners were led to the courtyard of 4/5, Venetianer Straße, at the 
moment when I was in the Street, and were put up against a wall there. As I conjectured 
they would be shot, I went away in order not to be an eye-witness. Just as I was going 
away I saw a Polish officer, coming from the Warthe, go into the yard, and shortly 
afterwards I heard three shots fired. 

Then, later, I saw people being admitted into the courtyard on payment of 20 groszy (a 
penny) to look at the corpses of the two Germans. The money was accepted by the 
Polish military. 

Source: WR II 


73. Five corpses in a confused heap 

The witness, Anna T r i t t e 1, nee Wolter, of Rojewo, District of Hohensalza, stated on 
oath as follows: 

. . . I had remained behind, and then ran away because acquaintances from Bromberg 
told me that I really ought to go. For some time after that, I wandered about with my 
foster-child, and finally went back again to Rojewo, which was now full of German 
soldiers, and then on Wednesday I again drove to the place where my husband 
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and my children had been shot. The five bodies lay in a Polish trench, thrown together 
in a confused heap; the carcase of a cow was lying on the body of my son. My husband 
bad a bullet-wound in the ehest, my daughter also. My son had two wounds, one in the 
right wrist and one in the right lower jaw. I was not able to find further wounds. 

Source: WR II 

74. Polish grammar-school boys as franctireurs 
German people in Pless as victims of rebels in ambush 

Investigation Department for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Pless, Sept. 
12,1939 

Military High Command. 

Present: 

Scholz, Government Counsellor, 

as Judiciary Official of Military Justice, appointed. 


Franz, Government Chief inspector, as Record Officer. 

The manager Nieratzik appeared and declared: 

My name is Hans Nieratzik, born at Miedzna, near Pless, on Dec. 10, 1898, at present, 
manager of the Schadlitz estate in Pless. 

On Friday, Sept. 1, 1939, the first Polish soldiers retreated from Pless in the direction of 
Gora. The whole night we heard Polish artillery and cavalry passing by Pless on the 
motor road. We knew therefore that the Poles were beaten, and expected that the 
German troops would soon march in. 

On Saturday, September 2, at 12 o'clock, the first German armoured cars went past to 
the right of the motor road, 550 yards south of Pless. Towards 2 p m. the first armoured 
reconnaissance cars crossed the Southern boundary of Pless. They were followed by 
mechanized infantry. We were, happy and grateful that everything was going on so 
satisfactorily. We feit quite safe, and therefore called women and children from the 
cellars. About 300 vehicles drove past us. Every single one of them was greeted with 
immense exultation. Everybody laughed and cried together, the women quickly fetched 
flowers from anywhere they could find them, provided bread and butter, milk and fruit, 
and tried to shake every soldier's hand. We men fetched out our last cigarettes and gave 
them to the soldiers. The boys climbed on to the cars, and rode a short distance on 
them. Everybody was beside himself with joy. The last of the vehicles stopped just in 
front of us for a short halt, and we conversed for about five minutes with the soldiers. 


Suddenly a shot was fired at us from the water-tower. This was evidently the signal 
agreed upon for a general attack. An exceedingly heavy fire was opened from the water 
tower, the court building, the former police building and the boarding-school garden 
with machine guns, sub-machine guns and rifles. The franctireurs fired on the German 
soldiers and on the fleeing women and children. Frightful confusion prevailed. Children 
cried for their mothers, wives for their husbands. In the midst of it all one heard the 
cries and groans of the wounded, and of people shouting for stretcher bearers. The 
German soldiers returned the fire for a long time, but then had to drive off in order not 
to lose contact with those ahead. 

Some of the dead were still lying in the Street on Sunday afternoon. Previously we had 
only been able to carry away those who were lying near cover, because anyone who 
showed himself was shot at. Even the stretcher-bearers were not spared, one of them 
was shot dead. In all, as I learnt subsequently, 20 civilians were killed and two severely 
wounded. The family of the master-locksmith Niemitz suffered particularly badly. The 
wife was mutilated beyond recognition, a grown up son and a daughter about 6 years of 
age were also killed. The husband was reported severely wounded. 

The perpetrators of this atrocious massacre are to be sought only amongst the civilians 
of Pless and the neighbouring district. It is a case of Insurgents who had been armed by 
the Polish authorities in the middle of the summer and before the mobilization. The 
received instructions to remain behind when the Polish soldiers marched off and to fire 
on the German soldiers from ambush. Polish grammar-school boys who had been 
incited beyond control by their teachers were particularly conspicuous. 

This written Statement was read to the witness, approved by him and signed as follows: 

(signed) Hans, Nieratzik 

He took the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have told the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded: 

(signed) Scholz (signed) Franz 

Source: WR I 


74.a Shot dead by Polish Insurgents 

Investigation Department for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Pless, Sept. 
12, 1939. 

Military High Command. 

Present: 


Scholz, Government Counsellor, as Judiciary Official of Military Justice, appointed. 



Franz, Government Chief Inspector, as Record Officer. 


The official, Herr Zembol, appeared. He declared: My name is Paul Zembol, born in 
Pless on June 15, 1899, and I live at 21, Bahnhof Strasse, Pless. 

On Saturday, September 2, 1939, at about 4 p. m., a German armoured car stopped before 
our house because of a chain defect. Three young men therefore went out of the cellar 
where we all were, and helped to repair the damage. This occurrence was said to have 
been observed by a young Polish miller who belonged to the insurgents, from the mill 
opposite. He is alleged to have informed Polish soldiers who were concealed in the 
Station Park. After the armoured car had been gone half an hour or an hour, we left the 
cellar, as my wife wanted to warm some milk for the child. We had been up hardly a few 
minutes, when two armoured cars and a motor-cycle came past. My wife ran to the 
window and called out: "Look, the German soldiers are already here." She wept for joy, 
seeing German soldiers for the first time. She waved to them and several times cried: 
"Heil!" I had a feeling that all was not yet over, and for that reason held back my wife, 
who really wanted to go out into the Street. At that instant, just as she was giving the child 
something to drink, 50 Polish soldiers came from out of the Station Park under the 
command of a Polish officer. They rushed up to our house. My wife tore the child out of 
the cradle and we hid ourselves in the kitchen behind a dresser, as we had no time to run 
into the cellar. 

The Polish soldiers threw hand-grenades into the two lower apartments, and into those 
of our neighbours. Then they smashed in the door of our place and started shooting 
about in the room. The child cried out in fright. "Here is another little Hitlerite yelling. 
Shoot!" The soldiers shot into our corner, but did not hit us. 

Then they drove us into the Street with the butts of their rifles, and the officer shouted: 
'TU show you, calling 'Heil Hitler'." Other Polish soldiers were waiting downstairs. All of 
them struck and stabbed at us. 

I received a stab in the trousers, the child's shirt was pierced. My wife cried: "At least 
spare the child!" The Poles, however, went on blindly shooting and striking at us. I 
caught a blow from a rifle butt, intended for the child, on my shoulder. My wife received 
a bayonet thrust, a shot in the heart, and several blows with rifle butts, which broke 
her ribs and legs in many places. She collapsed, and in falling, gave me the child. Soon 
afterwards she died. We had been married for 9 years. We had four children, three of 
whom are still living. 

I was in the World War from 1917 to 1919. I saw many things there and underwent very 
much suffering. Never before have I seen faces so distorted with fury or bestial 
expression, as in this sudden attack on my defenceless family. They had certainly 
ceased to be human beings. 

On the same day, my brother-in-law and my brother were shot by Polish insurgents. My 
brother-in-law died a few hours later. He left behind a wife, and a child nine months 
old. My brother is lying in hospital with severe injuries. 

This written Statement was read over to the witness, approved by him and signed as 
under: 


(signed) Zembol Paul 


He took the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded: 

(signed) Scholz (signed) Franz 

Source: WR I 

74.b 16 year-old Polish youths as murderous bandits 

Investigation Department for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Pless, Sept. 
12, 1939 

Military High Command. 

Present: 

Scholz, Government Counsellor, 

as Judiciary Official of Military Justice, appointed. 

Franz, Government Chief Inspector, as Record Officer. 

The former employee of the Volksbund, Hertel, appeared. He declared: 

My name is Heinz Hertel, born at Claustal, District of Zellerfeld, on April 18, 1902. am 
now employed by the District Council in Pless. On Sept. 1 and 2, I guided the German 
troops through the district of Pless, and was in the Regimental Commander's car. On 
Sept. 2, at about 3 o'clock, we advanced across the Southern boundary of the town of 
Pless, in the direction of the railway-Station and the Pilsudski Settlement. 

In the former Furstenstrasse we were met with great jubilation by about 100 minority 
Germans who had assembled together in all haste, although the march through came 
as a surprise. They cried and laughed, shook the German soldiers' hands and pelted 
them with flowers which they had quickly fetched. Tears of joy came into my own eyes 
too, that Pless, too, had now been freed. 

We had passed the Station, when a sharp fusilade was suddenly opened upon us from 
the Station building, from the gas; works and from private houses. At the same time a 
frightful series of reports went off all over the town. As I learned later, the first shot was 
fired from the court building. It was obviously the pre-arranged signal for the general 
attack. The franctireurs, who first let the German troops march through and then fired 
from ambush on the last of the vehicles and on the German civilian population, were in 
plain clothes. I saw some of them myself being brought out of a house from which a 
considerable amount of shooting had occurred. 



It was generally known in the Pless district that the franctireurs had been equipped at 
the beginning of July with sub-machine-guns, light machine-guns and rifles by the 
Polish military authorities. The franctireurs were continually threatening the German 
population that one day they would all be shot. 

Amongst others, many Polish grammar-school boys were conspicuous as franctireurs. 
They had received preliminary military training and had been particularly spurred on 
by their teachers who all came from Congress Poland. On July 30, many 16 year old 
youths also were armed with infantry rifles. 

This written Statement was read to the witness, approved by him and signed as under: 
(signed) Heinz Hertel 

He took the following oath- I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded 

(signed) Scholz (signed) Franz 

Source: WR I 

75. Barrage by Insurgents 

Investigation Department for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Pless, Sept. 
12. 1939 

Military High Command. 

Present: 

Scholz, Government Counsellor, as Judiciary Official of Military Justice, appointed. 
Franz, Chief Government Inspector, as Record Officer. 


The works manager Schwarzkopf appeared. He declared: My name is Emil Schwarzkopf. 
I was born at Kreuzburg (Upper Silesia) on Jan. 15, 1883, now residing at 7, 
Kopernikus Strasse, Pless. 

On Saturday, between 2 and 3 p. m., we hard that the German troops were marching 
in. My wife and children wanted to look at this I tried to hold them back but their joy 
was too great. They would not be held back. They picked all, the flowers in the garden 
and ran off. I went after them. We took up a position at the water-tower. Every one was 
jubilant, cried "Heil" and showered flowers on the troops. The women gripped the 
soldiers' hands and tried to embrace them. 


Probably over 100 cars had driven past, when suddenly shots were fired on soldiers and 
civilians. The soldiers shouted: "Lie down!" And a regulär volley started. More than 1000 
shots were fired. 



I took cover in the ditch on the right side of the road. My wife and my son-in-law, 
Stephan Niemicz, were shot dead right neat to me. I received a shot in the arm and 
slight wounds in the throat, in the eye and in the back of the head. My daughter Lucie, 
my son Fritz and his wife were severely wounded. My son-in-law left behind a wife with 
two little children, one three years old, the other six months old. 

Polish soldiers were no longer in the place at the time of the shooting, which was solely 
the work of insurgents, who some time previously had been armed by the Polish 
authorities. 

In Pless, people are now generally saying that the insurgents were planning a massacre 
on a still larger scale. They are said to have had the intention of shooting all those who 
acknowledged themselves as Germans at the time of the passing of the German troops. 
They were prevented from carrying out this plan only because the shooting had started 
prematurely, while the German soldiers were still there. 

This written Statement was read over to the witness, approved by him and signed as 
under: 

(signed) Emil Schwarzkopf 

He took the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded 

(signed) Scholz (signed) Franz 

Source: WR I 
[p. 125] 
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The photograph *liowt Ihr Rround floor and llir rsponed erllars in Schmiede'* house. whieh wa« 
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PERSONAL ACCOUNTS OF SURVIVORS OF THE VARIOUS 
CONCENTRATION MARCHES 

77. The march of terror to Lowitsch — 


Narrative of Gotthold Starke, Chief Editor of the "Deutsche Rundschau" in Bromberg. 


Military Court of the District Air Service Command 3, 


Staff for Special Duties. Bromberg, Sept. 15, 1939. 

Present: Dr. Waltzog, Air Service Judge-Advocate, as Judge. Charlotte Janz, as Clerk of 
the Court, specially detailed. 

Re person: My name is Gotthold Starke, 43 years of age, a Protestant, the Chief Editor 
of the "Deutsche Rundschau" in Bromberg. I am married and have four children. 

Re matter: On Sept. 1, 1939, at 7.30 p. m., I was arrested in my home by a Polish police 
officer. He told me I was under arrest as soon as he entered, and then carried out a search 
which yielded no result. He then handed me a red warrant of arrest on which I had to sign 
that a search of my home had been carried out with no result. I was then taken in a car to 
the former Reich War Orphans' Home in Bromberg, where I met rnany minority Germans 
and also German nationals who likewise had been arrested sorne time on Sept. Ist. As I 
leamed later, a general order for the whole country had been sent out to this effect 
through the Polish Broadcasting Organization. The lists of persons to be detained must 
have already been prepared at the end of April or the beginning of May. Persons who, at 
a later date, had come to live in Bromberg and who might have appeared just as 
politically suspect as we others, or been suspected with even more reason, were in fact 
not arrested. On the other hand, people were sought out who had moved away within the 
last few months. 

Legally speaking, there were three categories of arrested persons, who, however, all 
experienced the sarne treatment: firstly, those detained on a red ticket, to which group I 
belonged, secondly, the internees with a pink ticket, applying principally to the German 
nationals, but also including a few minority Germans as distinct from those of German 
nationality, whereas sorne German nationals also had red tickets; and thirdly, the 
evacuees with yellow tickets. On these yellow tickets was an order that the persons 
concemed—probably almost entirely minority Germans, not German nationals—were to 
go for four weeks, at their own expense, to a place in East Poland, where they were to 
live under police supervision. The yellow-ticket category was by far the smallest; the 
holders enjoyed a certain amount of preference as compared with the detained persons, 
which, in one instance known to me, was no doubt due to the estate-owner in question 
being given a good report by Poles he had billeted. As on Sept. Ist, it was no longer 
possible for the evacuees to travel by train to East Poland, they were put on the same 
footing as the detained persons, the internees also receiving no different treatment. 
Amongst these internees were the chief of the German Passport Office in Bromberg, 
Consul Wenger, and his secretary, Frl. Müller, both officials of the German Consulate- 
General in Thom: I last saw Consul Wenger in Lodz, he is not yet back in Bromberg (1). 

The intention clearly was to remove us to a camp where we were to be fed. Some of us 
were told at the time of arrest to provide ourselves with food for four days, but only very 
few could obtain food. On Sept. 2nd, more prisoners joined us, including the Chairman 
of the German Association, Dr. Hans Kohnert, likewise holder of a red ticket. While 
watching at the window the impact of the German airmen's bombs, we also witnessed 
German peasants being so severely beaten that a rifle butt was split (testimony of Frl. 



Müller of the German Passport Office still in Lodz). It was then that they first started the 
method of intimidation. Our guards, composed of police, auxiliary police and members 
of semi-military associations, compelled us with fixed bayonets to lie down on the 
ground, threatening to shoot anyone who tried to rise. In the afternoon of Sept. 2nd, at 
about 5 o'clock, we were assembled in two ranks and led into the courtyard. Previously, 
one of the Haller soldiers had singled out a few prisoners whose hands were then 
fettered together. We then formed a large square in the yard, rifles and machine-guns 
were loaded in our presence, and we were marched off, first of all through the Polish 
population of Bromberg who cursed and swore at us as we passed. They threatened to 
lynch us in front of the police prison where we were able to make a short halt. When it 
had become quite dark, we started off to march via Langenau and Schulitz to Thorn, a 
forced march of about 36 miles, quite unendurable for the old people and children who 
were amongst us. The hardships were intensified by the lack of food and by the 
constantly recurring order to go into the ditch when German airmen attacked. We were 
no further than Langenau when 76-year-old Frl. Martha Schnee had to remain behind 
in a dying condition. She was a niece of the well-known German East African Governor, 
and had devoted her life to the Service of the poor, finally as head of the German 
People's Welfare. 

In Thorn we were accommodated for the night in a dirty hall in a suburb. The first signs 
of mental derangement made themselves apparent here, women and men crying out 
wildly, while anti-German demonstrations were made by Polish convicts who had been 
added to our number. On Sept. 4th, we marched from Thorn as far as the Polish brine 
spa Ciechocinek. Our guard were kept busy collecting Polish deserters. Judging by the 
fighting, we all believed that German troops would yet be able to free us. A short way 
from the health resort, one of our comrades, young Gerhard. Schreiher from Bromberg, 
cut his throat, severing the carotid artery. A surgeon amongst 


(1) Consul Wenger was saved. 

us, Dr. Staemmler from Bromberg, attended to him. The injured man was taken to 
Ciechocinek, where he died. Dr. Staemmler told me personally that with normal 
treatment he would certainly have been saved. While the young fellow, whose nerves 
had completely given way, was lying in his own blood, he was kicked by the last Polish 
Chief Constable of Bromberg, who led the column. All pocket-knives and razor blades, 
however, were taken away from us others. In Ciechocinek we were accommodated in a 
camp for youths, the sexes being separated. It was again impossible to have any rest at 
night as there were fresh outbreaks of insanity and the hysterical cries did not cease. 
There was nothing to eat. On Sept. 5, we marched through the great heat from 
Ciechocinek to Wloclawek. Foot trouble spread, the hunger became greater, provisions 
which some had brought with them were distributed. Our money had been taken away; 
nevertheless in Nieszawa the prisoners made a collection so that bread could be bought. 
The commandant entrusted Dr. Staemmler with the purchase and distribution. Later, 
unfortunately, he had not the same generous feelings towards us. 

In Nieszawa we camped at midday in scorching heat on a large refuse dump. Here we 
were joined by a large Company of prisoners from Pommerellen, women and old people 
amongst them, hunted, driven, emaciated creatures. Then we marched along the bank 
of the Vistula into the shell-torn town of Wloclawek, where we were herded together in a 
gymnasium and locked in. The whole night long we had no water, although we were 
nearly dying of thirst. As I was looking in the darkness for a way out, to get to a supply 
of water, I met a German farmer, Vorweyer, who had been arrested with his 14-year-old 
son. Later on they took the fair-haired boy away from him, and as to the boy's fate 



nothing is known. The next morning we were driven on. Some of the old people who 
could not continue, and also some women, were loaded on to a vehicle. When the two 
Bromberg men, Pastor Assmann, Church Superintendent, and Dr. von Behrens, both 
over 70 years of age, also asked permission to ride, they were refused as "particularly 
dangerous political bandits." Young comrades carried them along that day as well. On 
this day, Sept. 6, the way led from Wloclawek to the Chodsen sugar mill near Chodecz, 
where we were joined to several other columns from Pommerellen, the total number of 
abducted persons probably attaining the figure of 4,000, of which 600 to 800 came from 
Bromberg. Amongst these 4,000 there were about 1,000 Polish Social Democrats, 
convicts and other wretched-looking specimens. Other bodies of Germans had had Lad 
experiences in the Chodsen sugar mill which was under military command. They had 
been beaten with rubber truncheons, put up against the wall, terrorized, and 
maltreated in other ways. Some had also been shot. We were driven for the night into a 
narrow space between two walls, where there was barely room for one person to sit, but 
where we were obliged to sit on coke and liquid tar. Polish civilians with armlets, whose 
Orders we had to obey, moved among us. Whoever approached the barbed wire ran the 
risk of being shot dead. Machine-guns were mounted on the factory roof. Although in 
the evening we had been promised barracks with straw—evidently this sugar mill was 
intended as a concentration camp—we were driven the next morning on to Kutno via 
Chodecz, a small town in which we were able to get food in the market place. On the 
way we were continually being called murderers, bandits and sons of bitches, 
particularly by the women—and by the officers. We were accompanied on the way, by 
columns of fugitives, military and civilian, who took every opportunity to attack us. 
Those who were unable to march were sometimes put on the cart, usually, however, 
shot dead at the end of the column. We marched from the morning of Sept. 7 all 
through the night, with few halts, in the ditch or in the filth of the road until 9 a. m. 
can the morning of Sept. 8, when we arrived at a farm, Starawies, about 2 miles beyond 
Kutno, where we made a halt of 4 hours. Here several of us dropped dead from 
exhaustion. Only a part of the column received bread, all, however, got water to drink, 
which meant the greatest bliss for us. We had in fact thrown ourselves down, as soon 
as twilight came, on the grass at the edge of the road, to moisten our tongues and lips 
with the dew. We were also able here and there to get a turnip from the field so as to 
stave off the awful pangs of hunger. 

We marched on from Starawies' at midday, once more throughout the night, staggering, 
sleeping, constantly troubled by our insane comrades, badly upset by the shots in our 
column;—one of my companions alone counted 44 Germans shot dead that night—and 
molested by the many military columns Streaming back. Anyone who could not 
maintain his proper position in the marching column was driven back in the ranks with 
clubs and bayonet' prods by the escort, who were better fed than we were and who 
could sometimes ride on bicycles and also 'sometimes be relieved by others. Even in the 
case of our doctor, Dr. Staemmler, no exception was made when he remained in the 
front or the rear of the endless column in order to help an unfortunate with some 
stimulant. He had not been allowed to bring his case of instruments. This particular 
night he himself commenced to rave. Dr. Kohnert and two marching next to him were 
beaten by passing soldiers. Time after time we had to close up because the ranks were 
opening out. A 70-year-old peasant, Korner by name, who could endure his thirst no 
longer, jumped from a bridge about 23 feet high into the Bzura, where he was shot at 
but not wounded. He drank some water out of his hat and was then able to rejoin the 
end of the column. 

At 9 o'clock on Sept. 9 we arrived in Lowitsch, at a point between the powder magazine 
and the barracks, under intense German artillery fire. Practically all the Polish guards 
left us, the commandant was not to be seen. We withdrew from the danger zone into a 



small wood above the town, and on the way we were able to quench our thirst and wash 
ourselves at several fountains. Out of the column of roughly 4,000, only 2,000 were 
saved when we got to Lowitsch—which, at the same time, was being occupied by 
German troops. Of those missing, there were first of all the 1,000 Poles who had been 
with us, but the remaining number of 1,000 Germans is by no means just a Statistical 
error; on the contrary, I believe that the latter lost their way in the woods, meadows and 
villages during that last absolutely unbearable night in which we could hardly drag 
ourselves along. A part of them must, be considered as definitely lost. Others kept 
coming into Lowitsch in little groups. Of the 
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final 2,000 who had remained together; about 1,200 broke away near the barracks and 
went to meet the German soldiers in separate groups, in some cases making prisoners 
of their escort, of whom finally 30 were captured. The remaining 800, including 
amongst others Dr. Kohnert, Dr. Staemmler, Baron Gero von Gersdorff, Herr Modrow, 
the chairman of the Land Union, and also myself, were taken into the previously- 
mentioned small wood where strzelce (semi-military riflemen), young armed bandits 17- 
18 years old, were waiting for us. These then drove us off another 5V2 miles to the 
north-east of Lowitsch in the direction of Warsaw into a straggling village where water 
was to be had. The greater part of these 800 were Germans from "Congress" Poland 
(former Russian territory), who could hardly be held together, particularly when we were 
driven again up a hill on to a so-called gromadawiese (village common), which was 
exposed to fire from all sides. 

Pastor Krusche, as leader of the Germans from "Congress" Poland, and we from 
Bromberg consulted together as to what was now to be done. Dr. Kohnert and Dr. 
Staemmler were commissioned to parley with the single remaining Bromberg policeman 
accompanying us. It was suggested that he should gather his comrades together, so 
that we should not be shot down by the soldiers swarming-back on the retreat, or by 
the young strzelce, who to all appearances had prepared an ambush for us. In return, 
we were willing to guarantee the guards' lives and positions if we feil into German 
hands. As Dr. Kohnert and Dr. Staemmler approached the policeman, he 
misinterpreted their action and became aggressive. Dr. Staemmler tried to wrest the 
weapon from him, the policeman stepped back a few paces and shot him dead. The 
policeman disappeared in the upper village calling loudly for revenge and for assistance. 
We now assumed that the defenceless 800, would be shot at from all sides. Every where 
Polish soldiers and armed civilians became visible. Suddenly a tank appeared at the 
foot of the hill. Everybody thought that it was to bar our escape to Lowitsch. Dr. 
Kohnert and Pastor Krusche went towards it with a white handkerchief on a stick. We 
hoped we would be secure against the malice of the police and the strzelce if we 
submitted to the Polish military. The 800 streamed after the two men bearing the flag of 
truce. Half-way we made the discovery that it was a German tank, which freed us. A 
young German officer drove through our midst on this tank, which bore the name 
"Ziethen," right to the upper village up the entire gromada hill. There the Polish 
peasants feil on their knees and kissed the officer's hands and uniform. He directed us, 
however, back to Lowitsch. We took the body of Dr. Staemmler and marched through 
potato and stubble fields where there was some side-cover, into the town, which was 
occupied by German troops. The march to Lorvitsch, which with deviations represented 
a distance of about 150 miles, had come to an end. The condition of those who had 
taken part was, in the majority of cases, shockingly wretched. When I was in the 
Commandant's headquarters, where the country doctor, Dr. Studzinski (a German) 
from Waldau, District of Schwetz, who had been beaten black and blue, and who 


attended to the most acute cases of festering foot injuries and visited those who were, 
seriously ill, until he dropped, I discovered among others the 68-year-old Senator Dr. 
Busse-Tupadly lying on a straw bed. He called me and put his arms round me, weeping. 
Although he is the godfather of my son, I should never have recognized him. Stones 
which had been hurled at him and blows of rifle butts had left his head a blue-black 
shapeless mass from which only the red lips, dripping with blood, protruded. Dr. Busse 
is one of the foremost European cattle-breeders. He was also particularly esteemed by 
the Poles and was well-known as a judge at all international cattle-shows. Next to him 
lay the 82-year-old horticulturist Bohrmann, from Schonsee, in a state of complete 
exhaustion. In the headquarters yard, however, there was a pile of corpses of those who 
even at this point had died from exhaustion and of others who had been cut off from the 
main column before Lowitsch and murdered by the soldiers flooding back. 26 had been 
counted near the gromada hill alone. The majority of them had been beaten to death 
with rifle butts. Deeply moved, we thanked our liberators. 

By the Bzura, where we took our first bath, we sang the German national anthems and 
raised a cheer of "Sieg Heil" for the Führer and the German Army. At night, we were 
given food and looked after by farmers from Pommerellen who had been dragged as far 
as the Lowitsch prison, on suspicion of espionage, and now also had been released by 
the German troops. In view of the fighting which was in progress, the 2,000 people 
saved were brought the next day, during the afternoon of Sunday, Sept. 10, on 
panjemagen (peasants' carts) and on 800 requisitioned bicycles to Lodz, via Glowno, 
where we rested at night in the open. 

Dictated by the witness, approved, signed 

Gotthold Starke. 

The witness then took the oath. 

Concluded: 

Dr. Waltzog Charlotte Janz 
Source: WR I 


78. Father Breitinger, German Catholic Priest, Posen, on the March of the Victims 
Abducted from Posen 

Investigation Department for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Posen, Oct. 
5, 1939. 

Military High Command 
Present: 

Hurtig, Judge-Advocate. 


Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice. 



Called upon, the Rev. Father Breitinger appeared and, after being duly informed as to 
the oath, declared on interrogation: 


R e person: My name is Lorenz Breitinger, known to the Order as Father Hilary. I was 
born at Glattbach, near Aschaffenburg on June 7, 1907, and am priest to the German 
Catholics in Posen. I reside in the Franciscan Monastery in Posen. 

R e matter: Towards 6 p. m. on Sept. 1, 1939, a police officer appeared at the Monastery 
gate and told me that I was under arrest. To my request to be allowed to bring some 
clean clothing and food with me, he replied that it was not necessary, as I should soon 
be back home again after a short examination. Another police officer was waiting 
outside the Monastery with fixed bayonet, and both officers took me like a criminal with 
three other persons to Police Headquarters. There the police officer who arrested me 
handed me an internment order, taking a receipt for it, from which I saw that I was 
officially interned. I met with about 20 acquaintances in the police yard, and I spent the 
night along with them in the open air. Düring the night, further transports of fellow- 
sufferers arrived. The abbot of my Monastery approached the Chief Administrative 
Police Commissar to intervene on my behalf. On my return home later, he informed me 
that his attempt at intervention had been summarily rejected with the following words: 
"What, you dare vouch for such a man? You then stand up for spies and therefore 
deserve a bullet through the head just as the other man does." When the abbot then 
asked if he might bring me a suitcase with some clothes and food, he was told that the 
lice should eat them. My abbot was so indignant at this answer that, as he told me 
later, it was the first time in his life that he was ashamed of being a Pole. I was further 
informed by my abbot that, on my behalf, he had also called on the Provincial Governor, 
a good mutual acquaintance of ours. The latter answered that, unfortunately, he could 
do nothing in the matter because all power had passed into the hands of the military. 
On Sept. 2, we were ordered to line up in pairs. A police official in mufti, in the name of 
the Provincial Governor, deprived us of our civic rights, adding that we had now to 
march to a camp, and that anyone who did not march properly in the streets would 
immediately be shot. The police then loaded their rifles, fixed bayonets, and we were led 
through the streets of Posen to Glowno. The police guards again and again called out to 
the waiting crowds to the left and right of us: "These are all Germans," the answer of the 
crowd always being incredible shouting and raving, as well as awful cursing. On 
reaching the old market, the crowd began to grab at us, and we were beaten with sticks, 
kicked and stoned, so that by the time we reached the suburb of Glowno, we were 
covered with bruises. I feit a ray of hope when, in a tavern on the road, a catholic priest, 
the vicar of Glowno, entered. From him, in particular, I hoped for understanding and a 
protection for all of us, as well as for information as to our future fate. On presenting 
myself I was exceedingly surprised to hear him Start questioning me in order to find out 
if I were a disguised spy, asking me roughly why I had taken up arms against the Poles. 
Entirely speechless, I gave up any further attempt at conversation. 


In the late afternoon, we were led to a large meadow which was encircled by a great 
crowd of people. Further groups of internees came marching in, amongst them, women 
and children, two cripples who could hardly walk (they were war-invalids with wooden 
legs), and a large number with bandaged heads, whose clothes were smeared with 
blood. We were ordered to line up in fours in the meadow and were counted. Then at a 
command from the leader of our guard, which consisted of a few policemen and various 
grammar school pupils in the uniform of the military youth Organisation, we were 
obliged to sing a song of hate against Germany. He then had me step out of the ranks 
alone, in my clerical robes, and, amidst the jeering of the crowd, made me drill. Finally, 
he placed me in the first row as the ringleader of the rebels as we were continually 



designated. We then walked to Schwersenz through a lane of enraged people who spat 
on us, threw horse-dung at us, and ill-used us with sticks, stones and kicks. The 
accompanying guard did nothing to protect us against this ill-usage, or, if the will to 
protect us existed, they were powerless and not energetic enough to do so. In 
Schwersenz, the mob, sunk to the level of the brute-beast, struck at cripples and 
children seated on carts, until their sticks were shattered. On the following day, I 
noticed that the presidents of practically all German organisations, as well as the whole 
of the German priesthood, had been herded together. They were persons who were 
convinced they had carried out their civic duties to the Polish state conscientiously and 
therefore, could not grasp why they were now being treated even worse than hardened 
criminals. 

In Schwersenz, both a Protestant clergyman and myself asked if we might hold- a. 
Service for the internees, but the man in Charge of the escort roughly answered that we 
could not. We then again had to run the gauntlet of the fury of the crowd through the 
town of Kostrzyn to Wreschen. At the latter place we were again badly beaten with 
sticks and kicked. It was here that my Cardinal rode past us, and he must have 
recognized us as internees from Posen. He did not, however, say a word in our favour. 
In Wreschen we were again drilled in a hall, where we were obliged to stand up, sit 
down, go down on our knees, etc. I personally received the special attentions of the man 
in Charge. He called me a hypocrite and a liar and said that the cross ought to be torn 
off me as I had been a traitor to it. The march continued at about midday. The guard 
rode on the Waggons together with the sick, and often we were obliged to trot behind the 
Waggons, whenever the driver thought fit. On passing through a village, we all 
endeavoured to cover our heads with blankets and overcoats as a protection against 
stones being thrown at us. It was inconceivable to me that Polish soldiers and even 
Polish officers should play so conspicuous a part in these excesses. It sometimes 
happened that Polish Army officers wearing decorations walked along our ranks, giving 
those of us within their reach a violent kick. At Konin we were not able to continue our 
march to Kutno and were suddenly marched off northwards. About five miles beyond 
Konin, our guard left us, leaving behind a single policeman who was mentally deficient. 
Meanwhile we were badly beaten with fists and stones by Polish recruits. We. were freed 
from this by military police. We were allowed to halt for three days at a farm near 
Maliniec because the policeman had to obtain instructions as to what was to happen to 
us. 


Beyond Slesin we passed through the first Polish lines and were lodged outside the 
town at a farm which was occupied entirely by Polish military. Here we encountered a 
young Polish officer who, with innumerable curses, threatened us with death. We were 
awakened as early as 2 o'clock the following morning to continue our march. The 
Waggons with the cripples and sick remained behind. I heard later that they were shot. 
They included the entire Schmolke family, and another war-invalid with one leg. With 
the sound of the guns in our ears, we were forced on at top speed to Babiak. In the 
afternoon the march continued, after our having been divided into three groups, and 
numerous soldiers being added to our escort. On a path in the woods, we were obliged 
to hand over our watches and other jewellery, money and, in some cases, even wedding 
rings, to the soldiers. When, on the Monday morning, we were obliged to continue our 
march, some of us could no longer stand on our feet. Apart from five who were ill and 
absolutely unable to continue (among them, a lady teacher from Posen), three persons 
in better condition remained behind for their protection. We afterwards heard that their 
escort had simply shot them and stoned them to death in a bestial manner. 



After long marches in different directions, lasting days at a time, while the front was 
moving nearer and nearer, we were finally freed by German troops on Sept. 22, 1939. 
We were then transported home, via Breslau, by the German military. 

Dictated aloud, approved, signed 

Lorenz Breitinger (Father Hilary) 

The witness, took the following oath: I swear by the Almighty God that I have told the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h 

By way of appendix I would add: 

I was together with all the Posen internees. Among them, in my group, were also 
director Hugo Böhmer, Pastor Stefani, Dr. Swart, headmaster of the German grammar 
school, Dr. Robert Weise and other leading German personages. 


I also swear to this on oath. 

(Signed) Lorenz Breitinger (Father Hilary) 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h 

Source: W R II (1) 

79. Dragged off for 200 miles — 

Personal experience reported by Robert Weise M. D., Superintendent of the Posen 
Deaconess Hospital 

Investigation Bureau for Breaches of International Law at General Staff Posen, October 
3, 1939. 

Headquarters 

Present: 

Dr. Reger, Judge-Advocate, Bachmann, Military Court Inspector, 


as President of Investigation, as Secretary. 



Dr. Robert Weise's Statement was taken down in the hospital of the Protestant 
Deaconess Hospital, of which he is the Superintendent. The attention of the witness 
was drawn to the fact that his Statement would have to be sworn to on oath and that he 
should therefore speak nothing but the truth. He then declared: 

R e Person: My name is Robert Weise, I was born at Birnbaum on Oct. 2, 1893. I am a 
Protestant, have been, up to now, a Polish Citizen, of German descent. I am married and 
have two children aged 6 and 3. 

(1) The last page of the record is given in the original (see photograph p. 274). 

[p. 135] 

On Sept. 1, 1939, I was arrested at my home by the police. I had supposed I was to be 
interned and had therefore already prepared a rucksack. The policemen told me I need 
not take anything with me as I should be released immediately. I was only to give them 
my signature. Before I was arrested, my home was searched. They were looking for 
arms. After first being taken to the police Station, I was removed to Police Headquarters, 
where a number of people were being assembled for transportation. They consisted of a 
large number of minority Germans who had been herded together there. I am unable to 
give the exact number. In my group there were about 60 to 80 men. 

At about midday on Sept. 2, 1939 (until then, I had been given nothing to eat except a 
slice of bread and a mug of coffee) our march began. As soon as we began the Stretch 
through Posen to Glowno, we were exposed to the worst possible ill-usage by the mob, 
who beat us with sticks and fists, kicked us and threw stones at us. On this occasion, 
in the Breite Straße in Posen, Dr. Gustav Klusack, the director of the Polish Military 
Agricultural Society, was struck twice so violently on the back of the head with a stone 
that he feil on his face on the cobbles, where he remained unconscious. As a doctor, I at 
once suspected that Dr. Klusack had got a fracture of the base of the skull. I therefore 
tried to get the man in Charge of our escort, a policeman, to allow Dr. Klusack to be 
conveyed to a local or military hospital, but my request was refused. We carried Dr. 
Klusack, who was bleeding from mouth and nose, vomiting and semi-conscious, as far 
as Glowno. He was obliged to march with us to the end. 

At Glowno our column was augmented by other groups from Posen and the Wollstein 
district, and now numbered about 260 men. Our guard was also strengthened by 
uniformed rebels, so that our escort now consisted of the latter, regulär State and 
auxiliary police. The commandant of the column now was a sub-lieutenant who wore 
the rebel uniform. On the same day we proceeded to Schwersenz. There we were again 
ill-used by the Schwersenz populace in the same manner as in Posen. I would stress 
that, until the end, the police tried to protect us, but were unsuccessful. The police even 
charged the crowds with batons. We stayed the night at Schwersenz. The next day, we 
went on to Wreschen, the day after, to Slupca, and the following day to Marantow. Up to 
Marantow, we still had three Waggons with us in the column, on which the war-invalids 
as well as the women and children, and later the sick, rode. At Marantow, the Waggons 
were taken from us, but I succeeded in getting them to allow at least one waggon to 
continue with us. We stayed et Marantow for three days. From there we went via Slesin 
on to a village not far beyond it, the name of which I have forgotten. At this place we 
were awakened in the night and driven on with all haste in the direction of Klodawa, 
because the military Situation had apparently become serious. As there was no longer 
any waggon at our disposal, a man named Schmolke, from the neighbourhood of 
Wollstein, who had worn an artificial limb ever since the Great War, his wife, his 
daughter aged about 16, and his 18 months old son, as well as another man who wore 


an artificial limb but whose name I cannot teil, and a certain Frau Blank, of Ketsch 
near Posen, were left behind. Ostensibly these minority Germans were to be brought up 
after us by waggon. Düring the midday rest at Babiak the same day, I was informed by 
one of our escort, who was a farm-hand on the Turkowo estate, in the district of 
Neutomischel, that these Germans had been shot. They were probably killed by the 
military, and the persons guilty are doubtless members of the Schwersenz regiment of 
the militia which was stationed in the Slesin district. I definitely believe that the 
Germans were killed by the military because none of our escort had remained behind, 
and the military were stationed in the village in which we were lodged. The same 
military unit had already taken over Charge of us there. 

From the photograph shown me I recognize the two invalids and the 16 year old 
daughter of Schmolke. Who the fourth person on the picture is, I do not know. 

We then continued our march to Brzewienna Krotkie. There we stayed for the night in 
the open air and the next morning, the following fellow-Germans had to be left behind 
as they were unable to march: von Treskow, farmer, Frl. Hanna Bochnik, Frl. Molzahn, 
Vincenz Gierczynski, a Jew named Goldschmied, and various other persons. Hermann 
Pirscher, a Student, also stayed behind, as he had volunteered to look after them. Frl. 
Bochnik had already become mentally deranged. We were again told that a waggon 
would be requisitioned for those who had remained behind. After we had been marching 
for a little more than a mile, we heard firing. There was no doubt in my mind, after what 
I had heard about the end of those who had been left behind previously, that this last 
lot had been shot as well. The exhumations that took place later confirmed this. 

We were finally driven via Klodawa, Kutno, Gostynin, Zychlin to a village between Kutno 
and Lowitsch, on the Bzura, where we were at last freed by German troops on Sept. 17, 
1939. 

The distance we traversed I estimate at about 200 miles. 

I should not like to omit mentioning that our money, jewellery and other valuables were 
taken away from us by the escort. Those of us to whom this occurred, never saw our 
property again. In my own case, for example, my silver wrist-watch, 280 Zlotys in cash, 
and my pocket-book with all my papers were taken from me. 


Dictated aloud, approved, signed 
Dr. Robert Weise. 

The witness took the following oath: I swear by the Almighty God that I have told the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded: 

(signed) Dr. Reger (signed) Bachmann 

Source: WR II 


80. The murder of Dr. Staemmler, the surgeon 



Personal narrative by Georg Drescher, farmer of Czempin, district of Kosten 


The witness, Georg Drescher, farmer, of Czempin, made the following Statement 
on, oath: 

On Saturday, Sept. 2, 1939, I was arrested at 6 o'clock in the morning and, together 
with other fellow-Germans of Czempin, marched off to Schrimm. Düring this march we 
were threatened with pitchforks and sticks, beaten and horribly abused by the Polish 
populace. In Schrimm, too, we were ill-used; while we were lying about in a courtyard 
for two hours, a Polish police officer informed us that 20 fellow-Germans of Lissa had 
been condemned to death by the Military Court and were to be shot within two hours. I 
beard that 14 fellow-Germans of Lissa had in fact been shot. A group consisting of 
about 400 men and accompanied by an escort of police and auxiliary police, then 
marched off from Schrimm to Schroda via Neutomischel. We arrived at Schroda in the 
evening and were lodged for the night in a gym-hall. It was in the courtyard that we 
were first beaten by Polish soldiers; here Pastor Kienitz was also ill-used for the first 
time—by a Polish ensign. At noon the next day we were marched to Peisern, where we 
arrived in the course of the evening. There we were lodged in a hall which was intended 
to accommodate 50 to 60 men at the most. One can imagine how crowded we 300 to 
400 persons were in the place. We were heaped together in a confused mass, nobody 
being allowed to leave the hall and relieve himself, or being allowed any water. In the 
morning we at last got some water and a few loaves. I should also state that during the 
night we were bound together in pairs, three pairs again being bound together with an 
extra rope. Our march then took us via Konin to Turek. The first death in our ranks 
occurred on this Stretch. Old Baron von Gersdorff became weak, began to rave, 
stumbled a few paces backwards, and was shot with a rifle by a Polish Sergeant. In the 
meantime it had become dark, the streets were chock-full of fugitives, and, as I had 
stepped out for a drink of water, I found myself in a group of 50 men who had been 
dispersed. We did not know what to do and therefore reported at the nearest police 
Station. We wandered about bewildered in the village until we were stopped by a Polish 
infantry patrol and taken to the prison at Turek. We remained there only a short time 
and were then led to a forest by some soldiers. On the way, one of my comrades sprang 
into a waterhole with the intention of taking his life. The soldiers fired three shots at 
him, whereupon he remained lying in the hole. In the wood, we were placed against a 
fence, and a Polish officer told us that we were sentenced to death. Hereupon one of my 
comrades ran away and was shot down with three bullets. This man was Fritz 
Sonnenberg of Czempin. We were then lined up in the road and were to be shot in a 
sand-pit. With arms raised we were obliged to march for miles. At any sign of cramp in 
the arms we received bayonet prods and were hit with rifle butts. I heard shots fired 
behind me, from which I concluded, especially from the cries of those hit, that again a 
few comrades had lost their lives. Bergmann, a master-builder, received terrible rifle 
butt blows, Hoffmann-Waldau, the estate owner of Kurschen, near Schmiegel, received 
seven bayonet thrusts. I myself got a bayonet thrust in the right arm. Finally we were 
led to a churchyard where we were obliged to lie face downwards with hands 
outstretched. We awaited our death. The soldiers, however, took advantage of this 
Position of ours to plunder us of everything we had. From me, for example, they took 
165 zlotys, and everything eise I had on me. Some comrades even had their boots 
taken, so that they were obliged to walk barefooted. This plundering lasted about two 
hours. We were then ordered to march again and informed that we were to be shot in a 
German churchyard. This march led us over ploughed land, where a comrade lost his 
head and tried to run away. A few shots put an end to his life. We thought our end was 
to come when we arrived at a village. First, we were led to a farmyard and again 
searched. Everything that had not been taken from us before, was taken now. We then 
passed through the village where there were very many soldiers. The Polish soldiers 



jeered, shouted, and abused us. Another group of the column that passed ours was 
fired on by these soldiers with rifles and machineguns. After this attack the remaining 
seven or eight men of this group joined ours. After half an hour we were marched on to 
Kolo. This march was a real funeral procession. The soldiers fired into our ranks at 
random. The person in Charge of our escort was a Polish woman corporal. I owe my 
deliverance only to the fact that I was in the second row from the front and the head of 
the group consisted of women. It was on this march that Hoffmann-Waldau, the estate 
owner, lost his life. We arrived at Kolo about 10 o'clock in the evening, where we were 
put in gaol. There were about 28 men in a small cell. I should mention here that 
Bergmann, the master-builder of Schmiegel, in this funeral procession received a 
serious wound from a shot which smashed the bones in his forearm. Despite this 
serious injury, he continued the march until Saturday afternoon, that is three and a 
half days. It was on this Saturday afternoon that his wound was bandaged for the first 
time by German troops, who freed us. 

We marched off from Kolo on Sept. 13, 1939, in the direction of Klodawa: From then 
onwards, we were also exposed to air attacks against Polish troops. Both the populace 
and the soldiers became more and more enraged. We were finally accommodated on a 
large farm beyond Kutno. Here we were set upon by Polish soldiers, belaboured with 
whips, and obliged to run. From Kutno we continued in the. direction of Lowitsch the 
outskirts of which we reached at about 6 o'clock in the morning. On account of heavy 
air attacks we walked back about four miles and camped in a small barn. After an air 
attack took place here, we went on to the next village. Düring this march the column 
became more and more straggling as we simply could not carry on. I feil back with Herr 
Schneider, a miller of Schmiegel; the escort had run away in the meantime. We failed to 
make contact with the column and wandered aimlessly through the fields in continual 
fear of being caught as spies and shot. We therefore returned to the last village, met a 
Polish policeman there and asked him where our group was. He showed us the way, 
and we took that route. We found however, that it was not our group but another 
consisting of people from Bromberg, Thorn and Graudenz. They had just left Lowitseh 
because it was continually being bombed from the air. There were also women and 
children in this group which consisted of about 800. There was also a woman with a six 
weeks old infant among them. 

After camping for about half an hour, the policeman we had met shortly before, came 
back and was addressed by one of our comrades. Dr. Staemmler, of Bromberg, came up 
Stretching out his hand with the intention of pacifying the excited, drunken policeman, 
whereupon the latter stepped back and shot the Bromberg doctor with a rifle bullet that 
tore right through his ehest. Dr. Staemmler died instantly; I was about 10 yards away. 
The policeman was about to fire again, and it was only when several comrades implored 
him not to, that he desisted and rushed back to the village. After a few minutes, we saw 
an armoured car with machine-guns mounted coming up the road out of a village on 
the right, and we feared the worst. The car circled round our group, and then stopped 
in front of us. We cried out in fear and wanted to take cover. Others raised their arms, 
but then we noticed that it was a German armoured car. In the meantime a second 
German armoured car appeared for our protection, whereupon we started off across the 
fields and by-paths for Lowitsch. On the way we sang the hymn "Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott" and we looked around for comrades who, we were convinced, had been 
murdered in the last hours. 

I saw the dead bodies of many internees lying near Lowitsch. After the German military 
had given us something warm to eat, we were finally transported back to our native 
land via Breslau. 



Dictated aloud, approved, signed 


Georg Drescher 

The witness took the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have told the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Source: W R II 


81. The murder of Dr. Kirchhoff 

Man with an artificial limb killed and castrated 


Investigation Dept. for Breaches of International Law, attached to the Military High 
Command Ciolkowo, September 27, 1939. 

Present: Dr. Reger, Military Judge Advocate, as President Drescher, as secretary. 

I hereby swear on oath to carry out the duties of a secretary truly and concientiously, 
and to maintain silence. 

(signed) Drescher, Secretary. 

Frl. Sophie Wiese, housekeeper, was called on at the farm at Ciolkowo. It was made 
clear to her that she would have to take the oath regarding her Statement and that 
perjury would render her liable to severe punishment. 

[p. 140] 


She then made the following declaration: 

Reperson: My name is Sophie Wiese, I was born at Marlewo in the district of 
Wongrowitz, on August 19, 1890, am a housekeeper in the Kirchhoff household at 
Ciolkowo, am a German-Catholic, single, and a Polish Citizen, but of German descent. 

Rematter: On Sunday, September 3, 1939 two Polish soldiers arrived at the farm 
in a motor car at 6.30 a. m. The car was driven by a Chauffeur in civilian clothes. I am 
not able to teil their rank or regiment, but it is believed that the Chauffeur is known in 
Rawitsch or Sarne. 

One of the soldiers went into the stähle and arrested the inspector. He handed Schulz 
over to the other soldier, who carried a rifle with fixed bayonet. The first soldier then 
entered the house from the back. He first encountered Dr. Kirchhoff, who, alarmed at 
the noise, had come out of his bedroom. Dr. Kirchhoff had dressed hurriedly and had 
on only his shirt, trousers and shoes. The soldier shouted to him in Polish to hold his 
hands up. In the excitement of the moment, Dr. Kirchhoff at first did not understand 
what the soldier wanted of him. I told him he was to raise his hands. Dr. Kirchhoff was 
searched at the point of the revolver. Our chambermaid, Martha Vogel, handed Dr. 


Kirchhoff a case containing a few articles of clothing, which had already been prepared 
because Dr. Kirchhoff had expected to be interned. 

Dr. Kirchhoff, who was an invalid, seriously wounded in the Great War, and had an 
artificial right leg, asked for his walking-stick. When the soldier forbade him to have it. 
Dr. Kirchhoff pointed out that he could not walk without one, which is a fact. The 
soldier thereupon said that he would be taken by car. 

We heard nothing of Dr. Kirchhoffs or Inspector Schulz's fate from the time of their 
arrest until Sunday, Sept. 10, 1939, when Albert and Fritz Vogt of Krähen came and 
informed us that corpses had been found at Malachowo, one of them with an artificial 
limb, and that it might be that of Dr. Kirchhoff. Dr. Kirchhoffs 71-year-old mother, who 
also lives here, ordered Martha Vogel and me to drive over to Malachowo to identify the 
body. The next day we drove to Malachowo, a village situated about 15 miles away. 
There, at about 30 yards from the school, lay four dead bodies. They had been dug up 
only the day before, but had again been lightly covered over. 

Both Martha Vogel and I recognized Dr. Kirchhoff by the artificial limb, the shirt and 
the necktie. He still had his shirt on but his trousers were missing. The body was in a 
terrible state; both the arms were broken, the tongue had been torn out of his mouth, 
the skull was smashed in, and the neck showed signs of awful blows with rifle butts. 
Dr. Kirchhoff had also been castrated. 

Inspector Schulz had a bayonet thrust in the pelvis, his tongue too had been torn out, 
the skull smashed in, showing, like the body, signs of blows dealt with the butt of a 
rifle. 

Two other bodies were identified by another housekeeper, Gertrud Hensel of Smirowo, 
these bodies also being in a terrible condition. Farmer Walter Ehmann, of Smirowo, had 
his skull smashed in, his body showed traces of blows with rifle butts, the tongue was 
torn out, and one eyeball was out of its socket. His assistant, a 65-year-old man, had 
his head completely bashed in, his tongue torn out, and the body covered with traces of 
blows with rifle butts. 

The other five bodies had also been dealt with in a similar terrible way. As far as I have 
heard, the bodies in question were those of a certain Brambar of Gostyn, his 16-year- 
old apprentice, of whom I know only the Christian name, Joachim, further of the 
foreman Lange of Osawo, and lastly of two men unknown to me. 

With the exception of the 16-year-old apprentice, all the bodies showed no traces of 
bullet wounds; all the men. had been beaten to death. 

In contrast with other rumours I have heard, I should like emphatically to remark that 
Dr. Kirchhoffs artificial limb was not splintered and that the other, the sound leg, had 
not been chopped off, but the corpse was dreadfully mutilated even so. 


I am ready to swear to this Statement. 
Re-read aloud, approved, signed 


Sophie Wiese 



The witness then took the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken 
the truth, whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 


Second Witness: Martha Vogel. 

The witness's attention is drawn to the fact that she will be called upon to take the 
oath, and, as in the case of the previous witness, is accordingly made to understand the 
significance of the oath. 


She then stated: 

RePerson: My name is Martha Vogel, I was born on January 14, 1907 at Ciolkowo, 
am a Protestant, single, of Polish citizenship, of German descent. I am a chambermaid 
in the Kirchhoff household at Ciolkowo. 

Rematter: The witness gave the same account as the other witness, Sophie Wiese. 
After witness Wiese's Statement had been made known to her, Vogel stated: 

That Statement is correct on every point, and I make it my own, in every respect, before 
the judge. 

I am prepared to swear to this Statement. 

Read, approved, signed 
Martha Vogel 

Witness then swore the following oath: I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

Concluded: 


(signed) Dr. Reger (signed) Drescher 

Source: WR I 

82. How Pastor Rudolph of Grab was shot from behind 

Witness Karl H i r t , a butcher of Opalenitza, made the following Statement on oath: 

In the prison at Schwersenz there were already other Germans and, fettered together 
with about 20 others, I was loaded on to a farm waggon the same evening. Two lancers 
of the Polish army escorted the waggon. First of all we were taken to Iwno, where we 
waited an hour, then we continued in the direction of Gnesen. In the early morning we 
arrived at a form beyond Iwno. Polish military (cavalry) were stationed on this farm. In 
my opinion they were lancers from the Lemberg region. When we continued further into 
the woods two young fellows were pulled down from the waggon on pretext that they 
were required to scrub boilers. They had hardly been led to a Clearing when three shots 



were fired after them. Later, when the bodies were exhumed, I found that they had 
bullet wounds in the ehest and had also been beaten by rifle butts. After the shooting of 
these two comrades, whose names were Keim and Düsterhoft, our waggon was driven 
about 2 miles and a half further. When we reached the last wood before Gnesen they 
ordered Pastor Rudolph, of Gratz, locksmith Fritz Guide, farmer Krok of Buk, a 16-year- 
old boy of Zabikowo, and two other comrades down from the waggon. They were also led 
into the wood by the lancers and shot from behind without any reason or cause. I 
asked: "What on earth are you doing, shooting innocent people?", and the reply was 
that I had better keep quiet or the same would happen to me. 

Source: WR II 


83. How Pastor Kienitz of Czempin, was maltreated 

Witness Herbert Leitlauf, farmer in Czempin, district of Kosten, deposed on oath 
as follows: 

On the march from Schrimm to Schroda, our Pastor Kienitz received such heavy blows 
from rifle butts that he collapsed in the Street and was brought to his feet again only 
after further rifle butt blows had been inflicted, and obliged to continue to march. At 
Schroda, in a prison courtyard, we were forced to sit on the ground with outstretched 
legs, while Polish soldiers hit us with their rifle butts: Pastor Kienitz suffered in 
particular at the hands of a Polish ensign. When he was asked how long he had lived in 
Poland he answered, 21 years. The ensign then struck him in the face 21 times. He was 
then hit with rifle butts on the ehest and back so that he dizzily reeled backwards and 
forwards. As soon as one of us dared to raise his knees he received a rifle butt blow on 
the knees. Finally -we were taken to Peisern. On the march to the latter place, old 
Baron von Gersdorff stumbled out of the ranks, for which he received blows from rifle 
butts. When he raised his hands in protection he was shot down by two rifle bullets by 
soldiers. 

Source: WR II 

84. Man with an artificial limb not spared 
Murder of the Schmolke family—four in number 

Witness Robert W e i s e , M. D., at the Deaconess Hospital at Posen, on oath deposed 
as follows: 

. . . As no waggon was at our disposal a certain Schmolke of the neighbourhood of 
Wollstein, who has an artificial limb from the Great War, his wife, a 16-year-old 
daughter and his 18-month-old son, as well as another man with an artificial limb whose 
name I cannot give, and a Frau Blank of Ketsch near Posen were left behind. These 
Germans were supposed to be brought along in a waggon. On the occasion of a midday 
rest the same day at Babiak, I learned from one of our escort, who was a farmhand on the 
Turkowo estate in the district of Neutomischel, that these Germans had been shot. 


Source: WR II 



85. The Murder of Freiherr von Gersdorff 


Witness Fritz Kretschmer, labourer of Alt.-Boyen, deposed on oath as follows: 

. . . I myself witnessed the death of Freiherr von Gersdorff. Herr von Gersdorff had 
lingered behind. He gabbled in delirium out of sheer exhaustion. When soldiers struck at 
him to induce him to walk faster, he grabbed at a soldier's bayonet to avoid the thrust. He 
was pushed into the ditch, and then the report of a shot was heard. Herr von Gersdorff 
collapsed and died. This occurrence took place while the old man wished to drink some 
water at an old well during a very short halt. 

. . . If I am asked whether the village in question was Tarnowo, I cannot be sure. I do 
know that the village lies in the district of Turek and on the highway to Kutno in the 
region of Kosniewice. There we met a few of our comrades of Alt Boyen. Later on, Herr 
Gernoth, my master, the owner of the Kuschen estate, and some one unknown to me 
collapsed. They remained behind and we heard three shots. I never saw these three 
comrades again and I suppose they were shot. I, too, received a bullet in the knee when 
I reeled out of the ranks (left knee). I walked for another four days with this wound until 
we arrived at Kosniewice, where I remained lying for a day. I succeeded in escaping the 
next day. 

Source: WR II 

Witness Kuhnert, farmer of Alt-Boyen, deposed on oath as follows: 

. . . At Peisern, where, in the meantime, we had arrived, we were fettered together in the 
night in groups of six. The reason was a slight one, for in his sleep one of us, filled with 
fear, had called out:—"Halt! They are coming!" The result was an awful uproar. We were 
beaten and fettered. Two men who had been outside to relieve themselves never 
returned. I have never seen them again and they were doubtless killed. The names of 
the men in question I cannot give. And so we finally arrived in the vicinity of Turek, at a 
village whose name I don't know. In the row ahead of us was old Baron von Gersdorff, 
who, due to the undergone hardships, had already begun to rave. He was being borne 
along by a man unknown to me and by a farmer named Alfred Schulz of Alt-Boyen. 
Herr von Gersdorff feil behind; the men who bad been bearing him along had to leave 
him and a little later I heard the crack of a rifle. Persons in mufti were Standing around; 
we, however, were not allowed near. Veterinary surgeon Bambauer of Schmiegel also 
witnessed the occurrence and reported the details. 

We were allowed to drink out of a dirty, stinking pool, but we were so parched that we 
greedily rushed at it. On the market place of the village whose name is unknown to me 
the police left us for an hour at the mercy of the populace, who took advantage of the 
occasion to strike and throw stones at us. I myself was a witness of one of our comrades 
collapsing dead, hit by a heavy stone. 

Source: WR II 


86. Numerous dead bodies of abducted Germans on the road to Lowitsch 



Witness Max Hofmann of Schokken, in the district of Wongrowitz, deposed on oath 
as follows: 

. . I myself, for example, saw how a woman of the Bromberg group, no longer able to 
walk and already mentally, disturbed, was beaten to death by a guard with the butt of 
his rifle. Also the war invalid Ernst Kiok of Jaroschau near Wongrowitz, a man of about 
70, who for long had not been able to walk and lay on a waggon, was dragged off the 
waggon by the escort, thrown into the ditch and there beaten to death by blows from 
rifle butts. On our way to Lowitsch there were numerous dead bodies of interned 
Germans lying to the right and left of the road as well as on the road itself, so that we 
almost stumbled over them. It was an incredible martyrdom on the road to Lowitsch. 
The military passing us on the road also participated in the maltreatment, etc. 

Source: WR II 


87. Locomotive crushes 2 Waggons filled with abducted Germans 

Witness Bruno R a u h u d t , farmer in Kaczanowo, district of Wreschen, deposed on 
oath as follows: 

. . . And so at last, after many halts, we arrived at Klodawa via Konin. . . . At night fall, 
it was already completely dark, the following occurrence took place: 

Behind the column, at about a distance of 100 yards, stood a locomotive. This was set 
in motion so that it ran into the rear Waggons. I was not in the last waggon, which was 
smashed to bits and derailed. The engine then ran on into the last waggon but one so 
violently that it mounted it and then feil down crushing the rear part. A number of 
Germans were thereby killed and many seriously or slightly injured. Among the dead 
were farmer Pieper of Guriczki, farmer Muhlheim of Wilhelmsau, farmer Mikos of 
Biechowo, farmer Grawunder of Sendschau, and others. I heard that 15 to 20 Germans 
thus lost their lives. The bodies were hurriedly buried immediately in the 
neighbourhood of the railway Station. 

We survivors were herded together, the injured also being brought to us. We were finally 
penned together in one car. The train continued on its way. At daybreak, we found that 
two of the seriously wounded had died in the meantime. I should like to emphasize that 
the injured were not even bandaged by the ambulance staff. The two bodies were 
hurriedly buried immediately alongside the railway line by fellow Germans who were 
called upon to do so by the Poles. Towards evening the seriously injured were loaded on 
to a lime waggon. After having spent three days on this waggon, the seriously injured at 
last succeeded in being transported to a field hospital. After things had become so 
serious, we others, in the meantime, had been unloaded from the now open railway car 
and led on foot in an easterly direction. The greater number of compatriots were 
barefooted, just as they had left the car. 

Although in this locomotive incident also a policeman and another were killed, there is 
no doubt in my mind that the locomotive was run against our two cars intentionally in 
Order to cause mischief among us Germans. This is clearly proved by the threats uttered 
by the Polish railwaymen as mentioned previously. 



Source: WR II 


88. The fatal march to Kutno 

Personal narrative by Wilhelm Romano, manager of Wongrowitz. 

On Sept. 22, 1939. Wilhelm R o m a n n deposed on oath as follows: 

On Friday, Sept. 1, 1939 by virtue of a red slip of paper signed by the mayor, I was 
arrested by a policeman and an auxiliary policeman at about 4 p. m. and taken to the 
police Station. There I asked police commandant Nowak what was to happen to me. He 
was, however, unable to give me any information. The name of the mayor of Wongrowitz 
was Zenkteller. I had got on well with authorities in Wongrowitz, and with the officials, 
but nevertheless they had managed to put me on the black list. From the police Station 
I was removed to the gaol, where the German teacher Heuchel and I were put into two 
indescribably dirty cells. We were able to communicate with one another through the 
wall. In order to get a little fresh air, I first of all smashed in the window. 

On the following day. Sept. 2, 1939, the town was bombarded. The same evening I and 
the other internees, who had since been brought in (there were about 52 of us), were let 
out of the cells and set in march to Elsenau under police escort. The war invalid Kiok, a 
man of 65 with a wooden leg, was allowed to ride in the car. At Elsenau we were loaded 
on to a local train after each of us had paid four Zlotys Düring the night, we remained at 
the railway Station locked into the local train without being allowed to open the Windows. 
We repeatedly heard the railwaymen of the train saying that it would be best to shoot us 
down. The next moming the train was set in motion to Gnesen. There it stood in the 
Station throughout the Sunday, and we were not allowed to leave it. Stones and bottles 
were frequently thrown into the compartments in which railwaymen also participated. On 
Sunday evening, the train continued in the direction of Thorn. At the latter Station our 
train was again bombarded with stones, soldiers and railwaymen again taking part. They 
were principally after me. I was called the fat organiser of Wongrowitz. I should add that 
at Gnesen we were transferred to cattle trucks, 52 persons to a truck. The Ventilators were 
nailed up and the doors locked. At one time we were obliged to hold out for six to seven 
hours without the admittance of fresh air and without water. Between Thom and 
Wloclawek our train, which in the meantime had increased to 20 Waggons, stopped on the 
line because the Stretch bad, obviously been put out of Operation by air attacks. After 
about a day and a half, the joumey continued in the direction of Wloclawek. There we 
left the train and our group of 52 men was led through the town three times, and 
repeatedly beaten. Aubert, for example, had the bridge of his nose smashed with an 
bicycle-pump. Pastor Rakette was hit in the face with a hard object so that he was 
covered with blood. Kiok the war invalid, who had almost become insane, was knocked 
down. 

A long column of internees stretched along the road from Wloclawek to Kutno. Ahead of 
us walked a column of internees from Argenau, which had a much larger escort than 
we had; we had only six policemen allotted to us. All of us without exception received 
blows on the march to Kutno. On the road itself we saw many bloodstains which must 



have come from maltreated or shot internees being led along the road ahead of us. At 
Wloclawek an internee had received a bullet in the ehest from a pistol. He told me this 
when, on the way to Chodtz, I was allowed to sit on a waggon for about a mile, where I 
found him lying. After this short ride I received violent blows with a baton from a police 
Sergeant and was driven off the waggon with the words: "You fat dog, you can walk." 
The police Sergeant himself then sat on the waggon and ordered me to hold on and 
follow. But soon the speed of the waggon increased to a trot, and I had to run. If I did 
not keep up I was beaten by a policeman who was riding a bicycle. I had endeavoured to 
ride on the waggon because I had become absolutely footsore and was also very sore 
between the legs. No shooting or other murders occurred in our group as far as Chodtz, 
but during the night march we were often badly ill-used. Kiok had a brick thrown at his 
head, whereupon he feil to the ground and remained lying. He was, however, picked up 
by the group following ours and led up. to us. At about 1 o'clock at night we arrived at 
Chodtz and had to remain lying out in the open until morning. On the following day, the 
roll vas called and we were placed in a shed of the local sugar mill. We here met a group 
of about 30 internees from Hohensalza, as well as some from Bromberg. Before we were 
marched off we were divided up into groups of a thousand each. Later I heard from the 
army captain in Charge of our group that there were not quite 6,000 internees marched 
off from Chodtz. I was in the third group. On the way there was wild shooting at those 
who tried to escape or reeled out of the ranks or feil and were unable to continue. As far 
as Kutno I did not see anyone shot with my own eyes because it was night. But when 
anybody strayed behind and feil we soon heard a shot, from which we concluded that 
he had been finished off by a bullet. We arrived at Kutno the next morning, where we 
rested and, for the first time, received a scanty meal. One loaf of bread had to do for 16 
men. I should remark that, during the day, we had been accompanied by German 
planes which were evidently observing our fate. 

When we passed Polish troops they struck at us with spades; in one of the groups 
behind us they shot with machine guns, once 50 to 60 shots being fired in succession. 

Just before reaching Kutno, one of our number who was walking on a field alongside 
the road ran into the arms of some Polish troops. I saw two soldiers strike him with the 
butts of their rifles until he was dead. In another case a man's head was literally 
trampled under foot by Polish soldiers. Behind Kutno I saw an internee lying dead on 
the road; he had been beaten to death by rifle butt blows. From what I heard he had 
asked for some water, and his murder was the reply. Polish soldiers repeatedly advised 
our escort to kill us off as we were going to be shot anyway. I further saw a policeman 
using his baton on a woman carrying a child on her arm. Later on, I found her lying on 
the road face downwards. In my opinion she was dead The march from Kutno to 
Lowitsch had to be done without a halt, that is 40 to 45 miles. It was a special forced 
march because German troops were approaching our column. At Lowitsch our group 
was led to a place encircled by barbed wire. The Polish military fired at this place with 
machine guns. On this occasion a certain Franke of Deutschfeld near Schokken 
received three bullets, tried to rise, and was dead. I passed by and managed to close his 
eyes. In the meantime a group of soldiers approached whom we took for Germans. First 
there were 2, later 12. As soon as we were certain they were German soldiers we ran 
towards them, the Polish machine gun fire still being directed on us. After a German 
machine gun had engaged the Polish machine gun the latter was silent. After our 
release I saw numerous internees being carried together. They were loaded on to a 
motor truck. 

The Rogasen group had -a worse time than even we had. Barber Seehagel of Rogasen 
could give detailed information about this. He now lives at Bukowitz, which is 5 miles 
from Wongrowitz. Polish military fired into the ranks of this group when German tanks 



approached. I was able to convince myself that he had a bullet wound in the shoulder. 
Further Information of this group can be given by the merchant Thorn and the 
manufacturer Schutz of Rogasen. These two still reside at Rogasen. 

In conclusion I would remark that all of us were completely broken in spirit so that we 
wanted to commit suicide. In my opinion, about 20 to 25 percent went mad, but many 
recovered their senses, especially after the release by German troops. I saw the former 
Senator Dr. Busse completely broken down, and he is still in hospital at Lodz. The wife 
of an estate manager from the Argenau region lay insane in the Lowitsch hospital. I 
heard her screaming and shouting. Whether she is still alive I do not know. 

Dictated aloud, approved, signed 

Wilhelm Romann 

Source: WR II 89. Old men among the victims of abduction 

Personal narrative by veterinary surgeon Dr. Schulz at Lissa 

Witness Dr. Schulz, veterinary surgeon, deposed on oath as follows: 

In the afternoon of September Ist, the 350 to 400 arrested Germans were led to 
Storchnest by a provost sergeant-major of the Polish army. Among us was the 82-year- 
old Prof. Bonin in his underpants and dressing-gown. Besides Prof. Bonin there were 
the elderly Herr Tiller, a tailor, 82 years of age, and other 70-year-old men in the 
column. There were also women among us. They had not even spared children. The 
march to Storchnest was comparatively bearable, also that which followed to Schrimm. 
At Storchnest, butcher Gaumer, elektrician Weigt, teacher Jaschke, forwarding agent 
Weigt, brushmaker Senf, tailors Tiller (father and son), sculptor Bissing and 
photographer Juretzky, from whose houses shots had allegedly been fired, were called 
out of the ranks. But of these thefoilowing were again released: Weigt, forwarding agent, 
Tiller (father and son), and Senf. The Tillers (father and son), however, were again 
singled out at Schrimm. Of the others, the old people, women and children were 
released but were not able to return to Lissa and were driven to other districts. Those 
singled out, such as Gaumer, Weigt, and the others were tried by a military court at 
Schrimm and, on the evidence of Polish citizens of Lissa, shot. Only in the case of the 
72-year-old Bissing was the death sentence commuted to a term of imprisonment. To 
make the Situation clearer, I would further mention that the "trustworthy" witnesses 
attached to the military court, who were called upon to give Information about us, were 
a notorious person of evil reputation in Lissa named Ullrich and a tailor called Trzeczak. 

At Schrimm, we were beaten and had stones thrown at us by the Polish mob and military. 
We were called "rebels" because we were alleged to have shot at the soldiers at Lissa. 

The escort hardly protected us. From Schrimm the march continued visa Santomischel to 
Schroda. At Santomischel, through which we passed on a Sunday, we were again 
maltreated and spat upon by the Polish populace and military, so that we refused to enter 
Schroda with the inadequate escort, because we feared being beaten to death. With the 
assistance of the extra police that were called we did in fact get through Schroda more or 
less unmolested, especially as the auxiliary policeman Wendzonka, of Lissa, forced a 
path through for us with his bayonet. But during the night which we passed at Schroda, 
every few minutes some of us were called out and bestially maltreated outside by the 



guard. This maltreatment stopped at midnight only after some Germans from Lissa-Land 
joined us. I should like to add that at Schroda we were given water to drink out of petrol 
buckets. We got nothing to eat and were obliged to have bread etc. sent for at our own 
expense. 

From Schroda we continued to Peisern ("Congress" Poland) via Miloslaw. The column of 
250 men had to pass the night there in the far too small fir Station. Düring the night we 
heard shots in the room, but no one was hurt. The next morning our watches and other 
valuables were taken from us. However, through the mediation of the auxiliary 
policeman Wendzonka, who was otherwise amenable, we got our property back again. 
From Peisern, the march continued further to Konin and then to Rlodawa. Here we 
passed the afternoon in a fowl yard, where we were also to pass the night. There we 
received water we only against payment. AS the Polish populace molested us by stone- 
throwing etc., we bribed the Polish Sergeant who now had Charge of our column to allow 
us to continue our march instead of spending the night at Klodawa. From Klodawa 
onwards we marched day and night as they apparently were endeavouring to get us out 
of the Kutno encirclement. On the Klodawa-Kutno road, in the ditch to the right and left 
of us, we counted 38 Germans who had been shot or had died from exhaustion all of 
whom must have belonged to the marching columns ahead of us. 

On Saturday, Sept. 9, 1939 we finally reached the region of Lowitsch. This locality was 
at the time being bombarded by German planes and Shells. Our escort, therefore, led us 
about 4 miles across the fields in a northerly direction. On the way, two more were 
shot—one because he did not leave the waggon quickly enough, the other because it was 
alleged he had wished to escape. I should remark here that there were two farm 
Waggons in our column on which those were to ride who were most exhausted. The 
escort, nevertheless; tried to prevent this by means of blows from the rifle butt and 
shots We were all of us so exhausted and footsore that we could only have marched 
another day at the most. On the occasion of a short midday rest in a village the majority 
of the escort left us . . . 

It was at this village that our release took place through German armoured cars. Our 
joy at our rescue was indescribable. 

Source: WR II 
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90. Pastor Rauhut, minister of the Gnesen German Catholic church, on those 
abducted from Gnesen 

Investigation Dept. for Breaches of International Law with the Supreme Command 
Gnesen, Sept. 21, 1939 

of the German Forces 

Present: 


Hurtig, Judge Advocate. 


Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice. 


Pastor August Rauhut of Gnesen appeared and declared on interrogation: 

RePerson: My name is August Rauhut, born on Sept. 21, 1888 at Dambitsch, in 
the district of Lissa, minister of the German Catholic church in Gnesen, former 
headmaster of the German private grammar school. deputy chairman of the German 
Catholic Association in Poland, resident at la Poststrasse, Gnesen. 

ReMatter: With my party of expelled minority Germans, accompanied by two 
policemen. I was on the road from Wreschen to Stralkowo. On the way we saw Polish 
troops stationed at the edge of the wood, and as they saw us passing by the threatened 
to shoot us, particularly me, as minister. But, accompanied by the two policemen, we 
nevertheless reached Stralkowo. Just before Stralkowo the two policemen obtained 
three military lorries for the rest of the journey, for which we had to pay heavily. We 
were supposed to go to Kossow in the Province of Polesie (Pinsk district). 

After wandering about for several days in the fields and woods between Stralkowo and 
Powitz, our party of 42 decided to send 3 men to Powitz; this was on Sept. 7, 1939. 
These 3 men were to request the authorities in Powitz to allow us either to stay in 
Powitz or to return to Gnesen. The men's names were: 

(1) Ernst Wiedemeyer of Gnesen, merchant, 

(2) Farmer Derwanz of Przybrodzin, District of Gnesen, 

(3) Myself, August Rauhut. 

We reached Przybrodzin at eleven o'clock and received personal identification papers 
from the temporary authorities, and permission for us to settle in Przybrodzin. While 
these formalities were being completed Herr Wiedemeyer and I saw our third 
companion, Herr Derwanz, together with my former pupil, Lyk, being taken away be the 
military, apparently to be shot. We did not see Herr Derwanz again, but later heard that 
he was supposed to have been buried naked in the Protestant cemetery in Powitz. 
Derwanz was later found and recognised when persons known to me were opening and 
examining various graves. 

At 2.30 a.m. Wiedemeyer and I, with our personal identification papers, and having the 
permission of the authorities, were returning to our party which was in the wood 2 miles 
away, in order to bring them into the town. Just before we reached them we were 
overtaken by a noisy band of armed youths, and were taken back by force and threats of 
death of all sorts, since they said: "You must go back, your identification papers are no 
longer valid, you will be shot." They wanted to carry out this threat of death several times 
on the way. We had to keep apart and were ordered not to speak; Wiedemeyer whispered 
to me: "If you get away with your life, give my love to my wife and children." When we 
reached the town, the public attitude to us became very threatening and we were 
frequently insulted and abused, particularly myself. At 4.30 a.m. we arrived at the 
commissariat, where the commissar, a Polish landed proprietor, made several grievous 
remarks on the shooting of Derwanz, which act he actually condemned. We sat for about 
two hours in the waiting room and were again asked for our identification papers, which 
were shortly after returned to us, whereupon we were taken away to be shot by 3 shabbily 



uniformed Polish soldiers, amongst whom was a lame invalid, who was armed, and who 
showed his brutality to me particularly. Wiedemeyer remained behind. When I was in the 
corridor I was called back to the Conference room, where there were a number of youths, 
amongst them also an elderly chairman of the so-called shooting Commission. He accused 
me of being a gang leader in possession of a short wave wireless set. When I refuted all 
this, he said that religious work with short-wave wireless sets was a very bad stain on my 
character. I realised that my fate was sealed. 

Then I remembered that my ecclesiastical superiors had given me a letter of 
recommendation to my Bishop in Polesie. I produced this and they were surprised. 
Meanwhile the local clergyman entered the Conference room and said: "I have no 
authority over him, transfer him to Gnesen to the deacon, Zablcki, who was at the head 
of the civil council of Gnesen." I then had to leave the Conference room and return to the 
waiting room. Wiedemeyer was no longer there, and I knew what had happened to him. 
I suspected at all events that he had been shot in the meantime, because the same fate 
was to be allotted to me. Shortly afterwards the local clergyman called for me and 
explained that be had assumed full responsibility for me, and that I must spend the 
night at the presbytery and would be handed over to my superiors in Gnesen on the 
following day (Friday Sept. 8, 1939), which actually took place. For my own safety as a 
priest I was accompanied by another priest who happened to be staying in Powitz, and 
the local chairman of the civil council. We reached Gnesen despite many reproaches 
and insults levelled at me on the way. The civil council decided, for my own safety, to 
put me in the "Hospital of the Grey Sisters," and I stayed there until 11.30 a.m. on 
Monday September 11, 1939, when the German army marched in and I was freed by a 
German captain. 

I would point out that on the journey from Powitz to Gnesen, accusations were 
continually made that I had a short wave set in the stove or stoves in my home, and 
because of this I had an investigation made by the chairman of the Civil Committee as 
to the lack of foundation for these accusations. 

Thereupon he said to me: "Let me teil you that Mr. Wiedemeyer is no longer alive." He 
asked me not to say anything. On Thursday, Sept. 14, 1939, the new graves in the 
cemetery in Powitz were opened by civilians, who had been sent by the town of Gnesen, 
and the bodies of Derwanz as well as of Wiedemeyer were found. Wiedemeyer's body 
was particularly mutilated and showed, in particular, bloody wounds on the throat. 

Both men were murdered by the Polish military. 

In addition to these two men, six more people from the neighbourhood of Gnesen were 
bestially murdered near their homes by armed civilians. Amongst them were Kropf, and 
his son-in-law Brettschneider. One of the victims had had his stomach cut open and his 
head crushed. In Gnesen these deeds were talked of with disgust, even amongst the 
Poles. 

In my opinion these civilians were armed by the authorities. This took place during my 
absence from Gnesen. 

Concerning the state of the dead, the grave-digger of the Protestant cemetery was able 
to give information, but I cannot remember his name at the moment. The expulsion 
order was handed to me on September 1, 1939, by the district administrator, and I left 
Gnesen on September 3, 1939. 



Dictated, approved and signed. 


August Rauhut 

The witness took the oath 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) P i t s c h 

Source: WR II 


91. Even a deformed minority German was not spared 

The witness Ewald Tonn, business man and inn-keeper of Rogasen in the district of 
Obornik, deposed the following on oath: 

About 4 V 2 miles from Gnesen our deformed comrade Puder stepped out of the marching 
column because he was completely exhausted. He was immediately beaten on the ehest 
with rifle butts and was left behind. Since I wanted to look after him, I wound my way 
to the rear of the column and saw him lying on a waggon in the agonies of death. He 
died shortly afterwards. 

Source: WR II 


92. Driven forward with bleeding feet 

On oath, the 70-year-old witness Emil Lange, farmer in Slonsk, deposed the 
following: 

. . . The march (1) was very difficult for me, a man of seventy years; my feet were 
covered with blood, the nails had to be torn off my toes, and it was only with the 

(1) The march referred to was from Ciechocinek via Nieschawa to Wloclawek. 

help of my son and one of my neighbours that I was able to last out the march. We were 
urged to inhuman efforts, particularly by the knowledge that we would be murdered if 
we feil behind. On the way my son was struck heavily in the back by the rifle butt of a 
Polish soldier. The power of the blow was lessened by a bag which he was carrying on 
his back. 

Source: WR II 

93. 80-year-old minority German brutally beaten by Polish police 

The witness, Szczepan Siedlecki, grocer in Michelin, deposed the following on 
oath: 



On the first Wednesday in September of this year, I saw about 150 minority Germans 
who, being marched off by Polish policemen, passed my shop window in the direction of 
Kutno. An old minority German of about 80 years of age could go no farther, and was 
struck with rifle butts by policemen, so that he broke down completely and was left 
lying in the Street. Some civilians Standing near by were told by two Polish policemen to 
finish him off, and I saw two men, strangers to me, go through the old man's pockets, 
after which they struck him with a stone and kicked him with their feet . . . 

Source: Sd. Is Bromberg 814/39 

94. Polish officer murderously shoots captured minority Germans 

The witness, Kurt S e e h a g e 1 , barber in Rogasen, at the time of writing resident at 
Bukowice, deposed the following on oath (Seehagel served in the Polish infantry from 
16.4.31 to 16.3.33): 

On Sept. 1, 1939, I was arrested in Rogasen together with 20 to 25 other inhabitants 
and marched with about 700 minority Germans to internment in Warsaw, via Kutno, 
Lowitsch. 

Between Kutno arid Lowitsch our party made a halt in a public park. Our escorts, who 
were Polish reservists doing military police Service, and some Polish soldiers, who were 
Standing near by, commenced indiscriminately shooting at us, and some of us were not 
only wounded but killed. Before we marched into the public park there was a Polish 
officer Standing at the entrance, who was in Charge of the Polish troops in the 
neighbourhood. He asked our escort who we were. When they replied that we were 
Germans and had called Hitler to Poland—the escort's actual words were somewhat as 
follows: "These are the swine who called for Hitler"—the Polish officer drew his revolver, 
and shouting out that he would like to kill one of "them", fired at a German-born 
comrade who was marching in front of me. Shot right through the temple, he lay dead, 
and I had to step over his body, whilst the Polish officer behind me, again shot at us, 
but I could not teil whether he murdered another comrade, since it was forbidden to 
look round. 

On the way the escort indiscriminately pulled my comrades out of the column and 
murdered them in one way or another, either by shooting or by beating them with rifle 
butts. In the night, as we were between Lowitsch and Warsaw, three of our escort drew 
me out of our party and kept me behind with them with the intention of murdering me. 
Whilst one held my arms, the other two struck me with the butts of their rifles, but I 
managed to pull myself free, and to escape. They fired after me, and shot me through 
the shoulder so that I feil down. I heard them shout out that I was finished, but I 
managed to run on and hide until I saw some German troops. After washing myself, 
changing into a clean shirt that they gave me, and having my wound bound by German 
first-aid men, I went with some other rescued comrades a short way back along the 
route along which our party had previously marched, and we saw a large number of the 
bodies of our comrades on the road. Most of them were disgustingly mutilated and their 
faces unrecognizable. In my opinion they were beaten to death by rifle butts. 

Source: WR II 


95. From Lissa to Lowitsch 



Report of an actual personal experience by Dr. Schubert, farmer. 


Dr. Albrecht Schubert, farmer in Grüne Dear Lissa, deposed the following on oath: 

On Sept. 2, 1939, I was arrested in my home without being given any reason, and was 
taken away with threats of death. In Griewen a Sergeant of the 17th Polish Lancers, 
stationed in Lissa, robbed us of our personal belongings, and the guards—Polish regulär 
soldiers—also stole some of the prisoners' money. We were all driven on foot from 
Griewen to Lowitsch, about 150 miles practically without food or shelter. Once, each 
prisoner received half a loaf of bread, and then only because I bribed the Sergeant with 
100 Zloty, and paid him 30 Zloty more each day, collected from the prisoners. We 
suffered terribly from hunger and thirst and those who took a swede from the fields 
were beaten with rifle butts so that they collapsed. 

The German-born civilian prisoners were made up of people from 14 to 76 years of age, 
including women. No prisoner was equal to the strain of the march, which was carried 
through without food, mainly without shelter and in absolutely insufficient clothing. 
The people were arrested just as they were clothed at the time, most of them in their 
shirts and trousers, some in clogs, others with only one shoe on; they were not even 
given time to dress themselves properly. Most of those who became ill during the march 
and could go no further, were finished off by shooting or beating. I did not personally 
see the shooting or beating because it mostly happened at night, and because we were 
not allowed to look backwards, nevertheless I frequently heard the noise of heavy blows, 
cries, and shots, and those prisoners who were taken out of the column did not return 
to us. On our route I saw at least six 
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dead—minority Germans—who had been beaten to death or shot by troops marching in 
advance of us. 

In Schroda the prisoners from Lissa were unbelievably ill-treated, thrashed and beaten 
with rifle butts by their escort, men of the 17th Polish lancers. Master-tailor Schulz was 
pulled out of the column four consecutive times and so maltreated that he had many 
bad head wounds. 

In Peisan where, as an exception, we were sheltered in a room, penned in without 
straw, Semenjuk, a teacher from Lissa, went mad through the maltreatment and 
harassment that he had suffered, and started screaming; this immediately caused the 
guard to start shooting into our room. Only the presence of mind of the prisoners 
avoided a massacre. Our escort let the mob into our lodging, and the prisoners were 
robbed of their possessions, watches, rings and money, and what was left over was 
stolen by an N.C.O. of the 17th Lancers, who came the next morning. 

I, personally, suffered severe maltreatment through being beaten with rifle butts, and 
am only alive today because the soldier who shot at me, missed me; the bullet went 
right past m head. All this took place only because I tried to help an old man of 70 who 
had collapsed on to a waggon. I, and all of my fellow-prisoners who survived, are of the 
firm conviction that during the march numerous minority Germans were slain or shot, 
but because of the darkness of the night we could only see some of them. During the 
whole march we were most severely beaten with rifle butts and whips, not only by our 
escort, who belonged to the 17th Lancers, but also by nearly all of the retreating Polish 
troops that we met. Between Kolo and Klodawa, a Polish major of a mechanized unit, 


with disgusting insults and blows of his whip, joined his men in the maltreatment. On 
the march from Slopa to Lowitsch (90 miles) there was no further rest, not even at 
night; we made only short halts necessitated by the road being blocked up. 


The Organist Wiener, of Griewen, collapsed after 15 miles, because his artificial leg 
broke and he could not carry on. I carried him, my comrade in captivity, for 10 miles 
since I did not want to leave him behind to be probably slain. Because I carried him I 
was badly beaten with rifle butts. 

A man from Lissa, whose name I will find out later, had to march on past Lowitsch with 
a shot in his testicles; his scrotum was completely filled with blood, and he endured 
unspeakable pain. 

Source: WR II 


96. In cattle trucks, and on forced marches towards Lowitsch 

Report of the experience of Pastor Rakette of Schokken. On October 9, 1939, the 
witness Paul Rakette deposed the following on oath: 

Since January 1938, I have been minister to the parish of Scklokken. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, I was arrested with about 30 parishioners and locked up in the police 
prison of Schokken. I was put in a cell, meant for one man, but for a night 10 other of 
my compatriots were kept there as well. On the next day we were taken in cars to 
Wongrowitz, where we were also locked up in the prison. Here we experienced the 
bombing by German aeroplanes of the railway Station and other important buildings. At 
eight o'clock in the evening we were marched off to Elsenau, and at 11p. m. entered the 
railway Station, where we were put into railway carriages and taken to Gnesen. Whilst 
the train was still in the Station we experienced the second German air raid there, and 
during the course of the day, a Sunday, there were several more bombing attacks. I had 
the impression that the train was deliberately left Standing there; fortunately none of us 
were injured. After we had waited during the whole of the Sunday and the night from 
Sunday to Monday, penned up in the carriage in the Station, we were transferred to 
cattle trucks. Together with 52 other parishioners and comrades from Wongrowitz, I 
was, put into a cattle truck. For several hours we were left in these cattle trucks 
practically without fresh air, and a man named Kiok, a war invalid and estate owner 
from a neighbouring parish, became delirious and began to rave. Early on Monday our 
goods train started off in the direction of Thorn, and during the journey, as well as in 
Thorn itself, we again experienced bombing attacks on the railway line and on the 
Station at Thorn. On the way from Thorn to Wloclawek our train had to stop for several 
hours before the line was repaired, probably on account of hits by bombs. Because our 
truck was nailed up and it was difficult for us to breathe—at the commencement of 
every bombing attack our escort hid themselves in the fields or woods—I shouted out 
during a halt on the open track, and despite threats, with rifles at the ready, by a 
sergeant-major of the State police, succeeded in being allowed to leave the truck and get 
two buckets of water. In Thorn, and on the journey to Wloclawek, besides being 
disgustingly abused, we continually had bottles and other things thrown at us, also by 
Polish railwaymen. Maltreatment also took place on many occasions. Kiok, whom I 
mentioned before, was mentally deranged, and a Polish policeman struck him wildly 
with his rubber truncheon. A bottle exploded in our waggon, which considerably 



demoralised the occupants. In Wloclavek we were taken out of the train. Apparently 
without reason, nevertheless in my opinion deliberately and wilfully, we were first of all 
made to march through the town, where we were stoned and struck by cudgels, etc. I, 
for example, received two blows in the face from the butt of an army revolver. One blow 
broke the bridge of my nose, as a doctor later ascertained. Finally we were led into a 
sugar mill, a collecting centre for all groups of internees. We remained there for two 
nights and a day, some of us in the yard and some in the rooms of the sugar mill. The 
number of internees had in the meantime grown to 7,000 men, women, and children. 
On Thursday, Sept. 7, 1939, the forced marches in the direction of Kutno and Lowitsch 
began, and for 26 hours, practically without a break, we, kept on to just past Kutno, 
where we rested for six hours in a meadow. On the march I personally saw how those of 
my countrymen who had become weak, were left lying exhausted by the wayside, and 
how at the order of a Polish Sergeant they were shot like dogs. According to what I 
experienced and saw this happened in about 80 cases, until we were rescued by our 
troops After a rest near Kutno we kept on for 16 hours in a practically unbroken march 
to Lowitsch. Now and then we met bodies of Polish troops, and as we passed by, they 
insulted us disgustingly. It was not seldom that I heard wild shooting behind me, and I 
am not wrong in assuming that this was done by Polish lawless soldiery who fired into 
groups following us. Shortly before reaching Lowitsch we came upon an advance guard 
of German troops, which took the Poles by surprise. Our Polish escort tried to drive us 
in a certain direction in order to get out of what was, for them, a danger zone. They 
were successful in doing this with about 800 internees. We others, however, lay still in 
the meadow where we had halted, and awaited further events. Then Polish troops shot 
into our groups, which were lying down, whereby another parishioner of Revier, named 
Franke, was fatally hit. After the German troops had won ground our hour of relief 
came at last. The German army at Lowitsch sent us in Waggons to Lodsch, and from 
there we went in lorries to the nearest railway Station at Kempen. We then went home 
by rail via Breslau and Schneidemühl. I, personally, went via Lissa, where I used to live. 

I would not like to leave unmentioned that on these enforced marches, people in despair 
ran out of the marching column and were then shot down like driven hares. One case I 
remember particularly. One of these comrades had run out of the marching column, 
and was driven by shots from the guards into a hollow. At that moment some Polish 
soldiers swarmed down a rising, and as they reached him did not shoot him dead, but 
kicked him with their nailed boots. I could only see him get up once more, whereupon 
he was struck with rifle-butts until he sank down, dead. Even then they stabbed at him 
with bayonets. The brutality of the Polish soldiers and police was too bestial . . . 

Source: WR II 


97. Shot by Polish Infantry 

"Secret Plans" surreptitiously drawn in notebook 

The witness Willi Bombitzki, of Grätz, 10 Weinberg Strasse, deposed the following on 
oath: 


.Polish infantry then came by and asked us who we were, and on being told that 

we were minority Germans, shouted that we were spies. They then ran to the officer 
leading them, who came to us and ordered us to be stood with our face to the wall and 
said that we would all be shot. On this occasion the officer punched Hirt, a minority 
German, of Opalenitza, several times in the face, because he did not turn round quickly 




enough. At the officer's instructions, a new escort was commanded to take us to Iwno, 
where a policeman appeared from the direction of Gnesen and told us that we were free 
and could go home. He advised us not to go back in one column but to break up into 
small groups, because we should then not so easily be molested by the mob. We broke 
up into smaller groups and went by side roads in the direction of Posen. Atfer remaining 
in a ditch with two other minority Germans for about two hours, we were caught by an 
N.C.O. and two privates of the 57th Posen machine gun Company and taken to the 
village of Iwno. On being arrested by the three Polish soldiers we had to lie on the 
ground with outstretched hands whilst the N.C.O. continually trod on our heads with 
his boots, saying: "Kiss Polish ground, you German swine." The three soldiers then led 
us through the village, where the N.C.O. ordered the civilians to beat us because we 
were spies. The civilians obeyed the order to its füllest extent. In Iwno itself further 
small groups of minority Germans with whom we had formerly been, came together 
again; they had also been caught by Polish infantry. In all we were now about 25 men. 
We were led across a meadow to a thicket, where we were ordered to kneel. The soldiers 
then took all our valuables away from us. On the German-born Oskar Rothe, of 
Nonkolewo, the soldiers found a German passport, and he was then immediately killed 
by a pistol shot of a Polish infantryman. We were then led back to a farmyard, where we 
again found about 20 minority Germans. In the farmyard the infantrymen reported to 
an officer that four of us had signalled with a shirt to German airmen. I did not see 
anything like this happen and think it quite out of the question. At the officer's 
command the minority Germans concerned were led behind a wall and there shot by 
infantrymen with their rifles. I could not see this myself, but I heard from the shots that 
they could not have come from pistols. Then an officer of a Polish tank division 
appeared and ordered the civilians present to see if they knew any of us. The civilians 
named one of us, and an N.C.O. asserted that this man had secret plans in his 
notebook. In this connection I must state that when we were in the meadow formerly 
mentioned, I had seen the N.C.O. himself, thinking he was unobserved, make a drawing 
in the man's notebook. In the farmyard the lieutenant himself killed this minority 
German by a shot in the neck from behind. Then the civilians called out Wilhelm Busch 
of Neutomischel. He was asked by the lieutenant if the accusation of the civilians that 
he had printed a German newspaper was true. Busch could not answer because he did 
not speak Polish, and had really not understood the question. The lieutenant 
immediately picked up a long rubber truncheon and struck Busch with great force in 
the face. He did this about eight times. To the lieutenant's question, which was repeated 
in German, Busch answered in the affirmative. The lieutenant declared that he had 
thus acted against the Polish state. He was put with his face to the wall, and then the 
lieutenant personally killed him. by shooting him three times in the back of the neck 
and the head. My name was then called out by the Grätz boy scouts. The lieutenant 
ordered the scouts to pick me out; but this did not take place because, at that moment, 
three more minority Germans were brought in by infantrymen. I owe my life to this 
interruption. A civilian stepped up to the lieutenant and declared that one of the 
minority Germans who had just been brought in had held secret meetings. Without any 
questioning whatever, this man, whom I did not know by name but who came from 
Iwno itself, or from that neighbourhood, was shot personally by the lieutenant with his 
pistol. The rest of us had to line up in a row, apparently because the lieutenant, on 
account of an order which he had just received, had no more time to occupy himself 
with us. We had to get, one at a time, into a lorry, and, whilst doing so, each one of us 
received from the lieutenant a heavy blow with his rubber truncheon. The lorry then 
took us to Gnesen .... 


Source: WR II 



98. Polish lieutenant as mass murderer 


Report of the experience of Paul Wiesner, estate manager, of Wollstein. Posadowo, Oct. 
4, 1939. 

Investigation Department for breaches of International Law with the Supreme 
Command of the German Forces. 

Present: 

Hurtig, Judge - Advocate 

Pitsch, Military Inspector of Justice 

On being called upon, Paul Wiesner, an estate manager in Charge of the estates in 
Posadowo, appeared and stated on interrogation and after explanation of the 
sacredness of the oath: 

Re person: My name is Paul Wiesner, born on November 14, 1874, at Marsfelde, in the 
district of Neutomischel, estate manager, resident at 1 Bismarck Strasse, Wollstein, at 
the moment residing at Posadowo. 

Re matter: On August 31, 1939, I was arrested by the police at the railway Station at 
Opalenica, whilst on my journey to Wollstein. I presume that m,; arrest took place 
because I was frequently in Germany, particularly in Schwiebus, and it was believed 
that I was working for an intelligence Organisation against Poland. After a thorough 
search of my person and examination of my bags, I was taken to the police Station. First 
of all they explained that if nothing was found against me I should be discharged, and 
they even tried to stammer some words of excuse. The investigation produced nothing 
suspicious against me. In the meantime the police Sergeant nevertheless telephoned to 
the police at Wollstein, and I overheard this conversation: In answer to the question of 
the Opalenica policeman as to whether they had anything against me, I heard from the 
earpiece of the telephone the voice of the police captain of Wollstein, who shouted, 
"Arrest him and lock him up." Thereupon I was locked up in a cell and soon afterwards 
they brought in Dr. Krause, a veterinary surgeon of Opalenica, whom I had visited for a 
few minutes from the railway Station. In this cell I stayed two nights and one day, and, 
with Dr. Krause, was then taken to Buk under police escort. There I was led to a room 
in which about 100 minority Germans were already interned. After about four hours we 
were put into Waggons, including two rack Waggons, 12 men in each; escorted by two 
policemen and two soldiers with fixed bayonets, we were driven through the night to 
Posen, which we reached on 

[p. 160] 

Sunday, September 3, 1939, at about 6.30 a. m. We were led through the town, and the 
Polish inhabitants threw stones, bricks and dirt at us; their outburst of rage went so far 
that they jumped on to our waggon and struck us with cudgels until we bled. We were 
sheltered in an elementary school, where we stayed for two days and two nights, 
without food, and sleeping on the floor. On Monday, September 4, 1939, we marched 
from Posen through the towns of Schwersenz and Kostschyn. In the latter the mob 
again beat some comrades tili they bled, and five of the women in our group were 


stripped to their underclothes. The howling Bolshevist inhabitants of Kostschyn 
enriched themselves with these women's clothes. Our group had to go beyond the town, 
where we were to await further instructions. After about two hours a police Sergeant 
from Gnesen came and, turning to me, since 1 spoke Polish best, explained that we 
were all released and should break up into troops of 5 to 10 men. I remained with the 
last group of about 20 men. After they had broken up over a front of about half a mile, 
some soldiers of a bicycle Company who were stationed on the Iwno estate came and 
commenced to fire with their rifles and machine guns at the surrounding fields over 
which our group of 100 to 120 people had spread. At first we lay still, because we 
thought that we should not be hit on account of the high shooting. As, however, they 
aimed right into the middle of the turnip field in which we were lying, we sprang up and 
raised our hands. The soldiers now drove us together and led us, first of all 30 of us, to 
a brickfield. There we found Greisei, the Superintendent of Neutomischel, lying with a 
broken foot. From the brickfield we were transported to the iwno farmyard where we 
were ordered by a Polish officer to go into the ditch by the road, and to lie on the 
embankment, with our faces to the ground and our hands stretched out in front of us. 
After our carrying out these instructions, I expected fire would be opened on us by the 
Polish soldiers, since there were about 200 of them on the road with rifles in their 
hands. Whilst I was thinking about this I received from a Polish woman Standing next 
to me a blow with a large stone on the left side of the head, so that I lost consciousness 
for a moment. When I recovered consciousness I found myself lying in a pool of blood. I 
could still see my comrades being. plundered by the soldiers; money as well as watches 
were taken away from them. We were then ordered to stand up arid were led, in twos, to 
a neighbouring wood, where we were all to be shot. Our escort consisted of about 40 
soldiers, armed with rifles and led by a young Polish officer. On the way to the wood, 
which was about a mile away, it suddenly occurred to me that I had in my pocket-book 
some letters—although only copies—, one being an acknowledgement from the "storosta" 
of that time, for my work on the Posen district council, as well as from-the district 
commissar who had himself identified this letter of acknowledgement in detail. I 
therefore took out my pocket book, extracted the two letters of recommendation, and 
put them in an envelope in order to give them to the Polish officer when the opportunity 
occurred. At that moment a Polish ensign who was marching next to me sprang at me 
and snatched away the envelope, since he apparently thought that I wanted to conceal 
something. To this I remarked that I had no objection since it had been my intention to 
give both papers to the Polish officer. 

On the way tili we reached the wood the ensign read the papers through, and, when we 
arrived there, handed them to the lieutenant. Both then went behind an alder bush and 
conferred together. After a short time I was called over and asked by the Polish officer 
how I had come by these references—was I a Pole; to save the Situation, I answered in 
the affirmative. He then asked further if I understood what measures he now proposed 
taking with my comrades. From his whole behaviour, particularly on account of the 
spades which were lying ready, I concluded that we were to be shot. I therefore 
answered: "These men are just as innocent as I, and if they are to be shot, then please 
shoot me too." This seemed to make him waver, and, particularly, because I had refused 
his accusation that we were rebels, I believed I had gradually turned the Situation in 
our favour. At this moment, however, the ensign returned from a search of our 
comrades who had to submit to this, kneeling down. He brought with him four 
membership cards of the German Youth Movement, which he had found on four 
comrades, and we were thereupon led back to the farmyard. The four comrades on 
whom the membership cards had been found were led at the rear of our group. Just 
before reaching the farmyard they were stood with their faces to the wall of the park, 
and all four men were shot down by one salvo, at three or four paces, by about twenty 
soldiers. We were then led on to the farmyard. On arriving there, a commander of the 
bicycle corps appeared on a motor cycle, with a lieutenant wearing the regiment 



number "58." This regiment was stationed in Posen and billeted in the barracks of the 
former 6th Grenadier Regiment. 

Just previously, the young lieutenant had sent me to the field kitchen, which was in the 
yard, and had my other comrades led over to the wall of the yard. When the First¬ 
lieutenant arrived be said to his lieutenant in an -arrogant tone, so loud that I could 
hear it: "Well, how many more of the Hitler swine have you finished off?" The lieutenant 
replied: "Four are already lying behind the wall, and the others are at your disposal." 
Pointing to me, he explained further that I was to be excluded, and showed him my two 
letters of recommendation. Then the First-lieutenant had me called to him and asked 
me what rank I had held in the World War. When I answered truthfully that 1 had been 
an acting Sergeant, he said it was in order and I was stood aside. Then he turned to the 
300 to 400 Polish soldiers who were Standing in confusion in the yard, and called out in 
an arrogant manner: "Well, do you want to see any more of this German Hitler pork?" 
Thereupon all the soldiers answered in chorus: "Yes, shoot all the swine!" Then the 
First-lieutenant called two soldiers over to him and had the editor Busch, of 
Neutomischel, brought out. In answer to the question as to what his profession was, he 
showed his identification paper without answering, since he did not understand Polish. 
The First-lieutenant, who was armed with hand grenades, a Browning and a horse 
whip, shouted: "What, you German swine, you are an editor and have incited the 
people, and in 20 years have not even learnt Polish!" And he hit Busch, with all his 
strength, about 15 times on the head, so that the blood streamed from his eyes, mouth, 
nose and ears. He then had two soldiers put him with his face against the yard wall, 
drew his Browning, and fired at him. 1 saw Busch, shot in the back of the head, plunge 
to the ground. Even then he again shot him twice in the head to finish him off. 
Arrogantly he turned again to his soldiers . and shouted: "Do you want any more of this 
Hitler pork?" In one voice they shouted: "Put them all against the wall!" The First- 
lieutenant then drew two more comrades out of the group at random and personally 
shot them in the same way. He let a farm driver select a fourth man, this was the 
unhappy settler Pohlmann, from Skalowo, near Kostschin, whom he also shot 
personally. 

After this murdering of four German comrades, he made a speech to the soldiers, to the 
effect that these four would be enough. that they were not Bolshevists but Polish 
soldiers, and should honour their chief war-lord, Marshall Rydz-Smigly, for whom he 
asked for three cheers, which the soldiers gave in a bawling voice, finishing up with the 
Polish national anthem. 

At the officer's order, our other comrades, who had up to now been Standing by and 
looking on,. put the four dead into a grave which had already been dug, and shovelled 
them over. After this we, were put on to a lorry. Whilst getting in, the lieutenant dealt 
each of us a heavy blow with his horse whip. After driving to Gnesen we were given up 
to the Polish police. After staying for two days in a school we marched on foot, with a 
police escort, in the direction of Warsaw. Our destination was supposed to be a place 
between Warsaw and Brest-Litowsk. We did 25 to 30 miles daily and in 10 days covered 
about 250 miles without any food from the Polish Organisation. That which we obtained 
to eat we procured ourselves. We spent the nights partly in barns and portly in the 
open, even when it was raining, and fed mainly on swedes. Our escort consisted of two 
active policemen and six Polish reservists who had been drafted as auxiliary police. 
Suffering insults and maltreatment, we at last reached Ilow on September 16, and 17, 
1939. This town lies north-east of Kutno—Warsaw. On September 17, 1939, after we 
had lain a whole day in a barn during a severe air raid, our escort left us. The 
aeroplanes not only dropped bombs but also fired with machine guns. From 10 p. m. on 
September 17, 1939, we were without any escort. On September 18, 1939, after I had 


entreated my comrades to remain lying in the barn during the night, we broke out. 
From the artillery fire in the direction of Ilow, which had set in the previous evening, I 
concluded that the German troops were now not far away. I was not deceived in my 
supposition for, on September 18, 1939, after we had marched westwards in single file 
for about 20 minutes, we met the first German soldiers of an artillery regiment. Our 
martyrdom was at an end. 

As further witnesses I name: 

Jesske, an estate owner, of Paczkowo near Kostschin, further, his son and his son-in- 
law, who, in a bad state, were brought to the Iwno farmyard when we were already 
there. 

With him in Jesske's farmyard there was also a military Polish unit, and he will be able to 
teil much of interest about their conduct. 

Dictated, approved and signed 

(signed) Paul Wiesner 

The witness took the following oath: 

I swear by Almighty God that I have spoken the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. so help me God. 

Concluded: 

(signed) Hurtig (signed) Pitsch 
Source: WR II 


99. German teacher struck down with a sledge-hammer 

Supreme Command of the Forces. Lodz, October 23, 1939 

Investigation Dept. for Breaches of International Law, with the Supreme Command of 
the Forces. 

Present: Judge Advocate Zirner, in Charge of the investigation. 

Inspector of Justice with the Landwehr, Grope, as recording officer. 

In the case at Lodz, investigated in accordance with International Law the 
undermentioned witness appeared on summons. 

He was told the object of the investigation and instructed as to the sacredness of the 
oath, and the criminal penalty for breaking it. 


Then he was examined 



Re person: Petrak, Wilhelm Karl, 30 years old, Protestant, minority German, married, 
one child, master dyer, resident at flat No. 22, 17 Katno Strasse, Lodz, platoon 
commander in the former Polish army. 

Re matter: On Sunday, September 3, 1939, I was called to the ranks at Lodz. As Lodz 
was evacuated by the military in the night of the 5th to the 6th, I, with my unit of 
troops of the remaining detachment of the 4th Heavy Artillery Regiment, marched out of 
Lodz in a northerly direction. On Wednesday the 6th, just before 1 p. m., we reached 
the Wood north of Wola Bledowa west of Glowno. 

Although we were regulär soldiers we were not uniformed, and outwardly could not be 
distinguished from civilians. As we were camped on the edge of the wood, some civilians 
brought in two minority Germans to us, who were supposed to be teachers. The 
civilians maintained that they were spies and that the blond one of the two teachers 
had had with him a map with drawings on it. 

While we were still encamped, a lieutenant of the reserve carried out an examination. 
The blond one of the two knelt on a truck. His hands were bound behind his back with 
a chain, which was also knotted round his throat. I watched the examination from a 
distance of, at most, 50 yards, although I could not understand the individual words. 
Two soldiers, who were Standing on the lorry behind the two teachers, then struck them 
with rifle butts and a sledge-hammer, apparently at the instructions of the examining 
officer. They both cried loudly with pain. When we then moved on, both teachers 
remained on the truck. The blond teacher had to remain kneeling the whole time; he 
was not in a state to do so and leaned against the side of the truck, which was about a 
foot high. He had broken down completely and he hung his head in front of him. The 
other teacher, who had black hair, lay bound on the truck. Düring a halt at about 5 p. 
m. I had a close look at both of them at a distance of 2 to 3 yards. Although the two of 
them were already beaten up, the two soldiers were still hitting them. Both teachers 
were terribly mutilated. The blond teacher's head was completely covered with blood, 
the nose completely swollen and pressed to one side, so that I assumed that the bridge 
was broken. The left side of his chin was covered with blood and the skin was split 
open; the lower jaw hone was apparently broken. The left side of his ehest was smeared 
all over with blood. He was practically unconscious, and when .the soldier hit him with 
a sledge-hammer he only moaned. The other teacher was also completely beaten up. 
After this I did not see the teachers again. Soldiers of my platoon later told me that the 
two were to have been shot. Since, however, they could neither walk nor stand, they 
were dragged to the edge of a wood and were there bayoneted They were supposed to 
have been hurriedly buried by civilians, and their grave is on the road beyond 
Bromberg. 

The teachers were definitely not spies. They had apparently taken flight. The soldiers 
said that they had admitted cverything, but they definitely only did this because they 
were so terribly beaten, for at first they had said quite frankly that they were German 
teachers. The lieutenant who had conducted the examination had no authority to do 
this, he should have had the two teachers taken to the regimental command, which 
was, at the most, about three quarters of a mile away. 

I remember still another case. At the end of September, I believe it was the 23rd, we 
found the bodies of six German soldiers on a field path between Chelm and Rejowiec. 
They were vilely mutilated. The mouth of each soldier was crammed full of tobacco so 
that this teeth were deranged; the tobacco had apparently been pressed in with a piece 
of wood so that we had difficulty in getting it out. Rifle bullets, with the cases, had been 



stuffed into each nostril. The bodies had been completely plundered, and I could find no 
mark of identification. We then buried the bodies. 

I assume that the soldiers, who had apparently been wounded, were murdered by the 
civilians. I cannot think that a Polish soldier could have committed such atrocities. 


Read, approved and signed 
(signed) W. K. Petrak 


The witness took the oath. 

(signed) Zirner (signed) Grope 

Source: WR IV 
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100. Polish officer allowed minority Germans to be shot 

The witness Gerd von Delhaes-Günther, of Kreuzfelde; in the District of Schrimm, 
deposed on oath as follows: 

My name is Gerd von Delhaes-Günther, born on February 28, 1907, at Bromberg. I am 
a farmer in Kreuzfelde, in the district of Schrimm, am married and have two children. I 
was a Polish subject, of German race, and by religion Protestant. 


On Monday, September 4, 1939, a group of 20 minority Germans from the 

neighbourhood of Schmiegel and Czempin, were driven over the Warthe bridge to 
Schrimm, and were put into the prison, where the military left them. The acting mayor 
set them free, whereupon the Germans, in small groups, wanted to go back over the 
Warthe bridge. Thirteen of them were again arrested by the last Polish blasting squad, 
led by lieutenant Bejnerowicz, and, presumably, by the N.C.O. Krol and lieutenant 
Szakowski, of the pioneers (Regiment unknown). Bejnerowicz demanded of the acting 
mayor Dambrowski the arrest of the remaining Germans. Dambrowski sayd that he 
refused this, since he maintained that they were innocent. As far as I know, the files to 
which I have had access also came from him. Without even knowing their names, 
Bejnerowicz then had the Germans shot. As far as I have heard, Bejnerowicz let the 
Polish mob manhandle the Germans, as could be seen when the bodies were later 
found. I did not see the bodies myself, but I was told that they were mutilated; none of 
the 13 were found, and they all belonged to Czempin. The names are: 

1. Hermann Raabe, Piechanris 


2. Herbert Raabe, Piechanris 


3. The elder Steinke, Peterkowalz 


4. Steinke, son of above, Peterkowalz 

5. Paul Steinke, Peterkowalz 

6. Manthei, Piechanris 

7. Wilhelm Nier, Peterkowalz 

8. Kint, Peterkowalz 

9. Adam, Peterkowalz 

As to the condition of the bodies, information can be given by district mayor Hartmann, 
of Schrimm. 

Source: WR II 


101. Polish women like furies—with whips and pistols 

Report of the experience of Richard Glaesemann, farmer and cattle merchant, of 
Schwersenz. 

Present: Posen, November 18, 1939 
Junior Judge Bömmels, as Judge. 

Court Official Miehe, as recording official at the office. 

In the prosecution against Luczak for illegal detention, Richard Glaesemann, farmer, 
appeared on summons and stated: 

Re person: My name is Richard Glaesemann, 51 years old, a farmer and cattle 
merchant in Schwersenz, s. V. 

Re matter: At about 8.30 a. m. on September 4, 1939, there appeared before my house 
in Schwersenz a Polish N.C.O., accompanied by Valentin Luczak, a mechanic of 
Schwersenz, whom I knew. I saw Luczac pointing out my house, and visibly making 
Statements about me to the N.C.O., who demanded a horse from me, saying at the same 
time that I was suspected of spying, and that he must arrest me. As I was Standing 
before the house, to be led away, I saw Luczak and the carpenter Walczak, of 
Schwersenz, remonstrating with the N.C.O., and pointing at me. The N.C.O. then led me 
off, just as I was, I was not allowed to take anything with me. The N.C.O. took me to 
Liefke's timber yard in Schwersenz, and led me to a Polish officer who covered me with 
a loaded revolver, whilst the N.C.O. emptied my pockets. The officer said to me: "As a 
matter of fact we should not concern ourselves much about you, but should shoot you 
at once!" But I was not told why I was arrested, and was forbidden to ask any 
questions. The officer did not even give me permission to receive a drop of water, 
although it was very hot. 



My horse, which had been at the same time led away from my yard, was to be used to 
draw a load of oats. The officer said to the N.C.O.: "Let him ride, and if you meet a 
group of internees on the way, throw him off." 

Just before reaching Osthausen, we met a column of arested minority Germans who 
were taking a rest at the roadside. The N.C.O. handed me over to the Sergeant of the 
escort of this column, and gave him the things which had been taken off me. In the 
column I met Paul Wiesner, an estate manager, from Wollstein, whom I knew. and who 
told me bf the column's experiences up to that moment. The column, which had been 
under way since August 31, 1939, consisted of 121 minority Germans from Wollstein 
and Neutomischel, including four women. Wiesner also told me that they were taken in 
carts to Posen, and on the way had been maltreated and insulted by Polish civilians. In 
the district of Jerzyc they were put in a hall where it was disclosed that they would all 
be shot. 

The Sergeant then led the column round Kostschin. Wiesner told me that it was lucky 
for us that we were taking the route along the railway, and not through the town, 
because he had heard that in Kostschin groups of minority Germans had already been 
badly maltreated. But after we had passed Kostschin, before we reached the main road, 
and were near the estate of Stromniany, about 100 people, men and women, came 
running after us. The women broke into the column and tore off the cloaks, stockings 
and shoes from the four women who were with us. At the same time they beat them, 
and it was horrible to see. We did not dare to interfere; otherwise we should have been 
beaten to death. We were also held back by the escort 

For several days the women had to walk barefoot; two of them, however, were able to 
buy themselves shoes and stockings in Witkowo, but, until September 17, 1939, the 
other two marched barefoot with the column. One of these women was nearly 70 years 
old. She had such injuries under her toes, exposing the raw flesh, that she had to be 
left behind about three days before our release in the village of Zechlin, between Kutno 
and Lowitsch. Whether the woman got home I do not know. She told me that she had 
been arrested from the sick-room of her husband who had been confined to bed for the 
last few years. 

After the people of Kostschin had given up maltreating us, we came to the forked roads, 
where the streets from Wreschen and Gnesen diverge. There we had to wait while the 
leader of the escort drove to Gnesen to obtain further instructions After about 2 hours, 
another Sergeant came from Gnesen, and said that from now on we were free, and 
should spread out over the field in small groups, in order not to be held up again. He 
also gave us back our things. 

We. divided up into individual groups. With me was the accountant Hintz, of the 
Savings Bank of Neutomischel. We went into a small wood on the south of the road, and 
wanted first to wait until the large number of marching columns had decreased. We 
may have, sat for about two hours on the border of the wood, when we were seen by a 
machine-gun Company and surrounded. Düring the rest we had torn up the entries, in 
the German language, in our business note-books, so that these would cause us no 
further difficulties if we were again arrested. The soldiers took each of these bits of 
paper with them and wanted to shoot us on the spot, because they took us for spies. 
But I explained to them in Polish that we had already been arrested, and then let free 
again. The officer of the Company then had us led away to the Iwno farm to have the 
matter investigated. 



Before reaching the farm we met two Waggons. The two farm hands sprang off and beat 
the two of us terribly on the head with the butt end of their whips. We put up our 
hands to protect ourselves, and on my right hand I caught such a blow that it was 
swollen for weeks, and to this day I cannot move my index finger. The two soldiers who 
were supposed to guard us did not restrain the farm-hands, but laughed at us 
scornfully, and did not lead us off to the farm until the servants were tired of hitting us. 

In the farm-yard there were about 50 minority Germans from our column, including 
four women and my acquaintance Wiesner. Most of them were splashed with blood. In 
Wiesner's head there was a hole as big as a two-shilling piece, from a stone thrown at 
him. He told us that his group had struggled through north of the village of Glinka. 
Near this village they were shot at by a machine-gun unit from a ränge of about % of a 
mile, so that they had sought cover in a turnip field for about an hour, until the soldiers 
advanced and captured them anew. Düring this shooting, so Wiesner told me, a 
clergyman was shot. I recently saw the announcement of his death in the newspaper, 
but I have forgotten his name. According to Wiesner, this group, whilst on the Iwno 
farm, was also terribly maltreated being peltred with stones and beaten with clubs, 
without any intervention on the part of the escort. This was the reason for the terrible 
head injuries of some of them. 

After confirming to the officer that we had belonged to his group, our pockets were 
again searched. Thereby a soldier took my gold watch and chain, and various small 
things. 

Whilst the search was still going on, an officer had four people of the group summarily 
shot. The soldiers said that these people had given Signals to German airmen, who had 
then dropped bombs. I, personally, had seen nothing of airmen. One of those who were 
shot wore the badge of the Young German Party. 

Düring the interrogation which followed, the same officer asked me if I also belonged to 
the Young German Party, and whether I spoke ’Polish. In my opinion. the fact that I, as 
a business man, can speak good Polish, saved my life. Düring this interrogation the 
officer had two men shot; they both belonged to the Young German Party, and one of 
them wore their badge. 

The officer wanted to release me, as well as Hinz, who also spoke Polish. Another officer, 
however, drove up on a motor cycle, and, when he saw the group of minority Germans, 
he said with a horrible scornful laugh: "You have enough bandits there!" 

He sprang into the column, and asked each one individually whether he could speak 
Polish. Those who could not answer in Polish were then terribly beaten with a whip, the 
thongs of which were threaded with wire. Particularly a 72-year-old editor from 
Neutomischel was terribly beaten; he was hit so often in the face that it was completely 
covered, one might say black, with blood. From these blows the man should, in my 
opinion, have died. The officer then turned him round, kicked him aside, and then shot 
him down with his revolver. 

He then had us lined up in two rows against the wooden fence, opposite the soldiers 
with rifles. He asked the soldiers if he had done well, and they shouted: "Yes, sir, well 
done!" 


Then a farm-hand came and toll the officer that a certain man named Wartermann, 
from Kostschin (a group of minority Germans from there had been brought to the farm), 



had continually held secret meetings in his house. Wartermann, a man of about 60, 
was called out. He denied that he had held such meetings. But the officer said that it 
was proved by the Statements of the farm-hand, and that such a fellow as he 
(Wartermann) had earned no more than a bullet. After he had led him a few paces 
aside, he shot him with his revolver. 

Then he called out to the people in the yard: "You civilians, would you like one of these 
internees here? Come over and pick one out, and he will be shot!" None of the people 
came forward. He also called out to the wife of the estate manager, as she was going by: 
"If you see one here who has done anything against you, or whom you want to have 
shot, pick him out and I will have him shot for you." The woman replied that he had 
done well to shoot the band, they should really all be shot. The officer then said that he 
would do us the ’favour' of giving us a motor car ride to Gnesen. He had a farm lorry 
driven up, the tailboard was let down, and the officer demanded that we should get in 
with one jump. Thereby he struck each of us on the head with his horse whip. As I was 
getting in I held up my left hand, which was not wounded, and received such a blow 
that the little finger is still bruised and the nail black. 


Düring the whole of the journey to Gnesen, which took two hours, we had to remain 
kneeling in the lorry and bend our heads. For all those who were injured it was terribly 
painful, but if anyone raised his head, the escort dealt out blows with rifle butts. When 
the lorry stopped on the way in a village, the escort did not restrain the Polish 
population from insulting us and hitting us with sticks. 

In Gnesen we were accommodated in a school, not in the empty class-rooms, but in the 
corridor, on forms on which we slept a little because we were shockingly tired. 

On this day we received just as little food as on the following day, on which we were 
brought to Witkowo, again being continually spat upon, beaten with clubs and stoned, 
without any Intervention on the part of the escort. The soldiers had only scornful 
laughter for us. Our request for permission to buy something with the money we had 
been allowed to keep was refused, on the way as well as in Witkowo, which we reached 
at about 3.40 p. m. There we had to stand for 1 Vi hours in the market place before we 
were put in the synagogue. Here also no one troubled himself, either about our food or 
our wounds. 

Düring the following days we were then marched on foot through Slupca, Konin, Kolo 
and Kutno, to a place near Lowitsch. We were given no food at all, and lived solely on 
carrots and swedes which we fetched from the fields. We did not even receive enough 
water. The insulting shouts and the maltreatment by the inhabitants did not cease even 
to the last day; the fugitives from the evacuated areas were particularly spiteful. 

On September 16, we arrived at a German Settlement, the name of which I have 
forgotten. Here also the men had been arrested and taken off. The inhabitants spoke 
only German. Here, for the first time, we received warm food from the people. On 
September 17, the Polish troops, who were close by, were heavily fired on, and were 
bombed by aeroplanes. The Polish military retreated, and our escort suddenly 
disappeared. Until the morning we stayed in the barn, where we were sheltered, and 
then set off in the direction of the German lines. 




At 10 a. m. on September 18, we met the first German soldiers. Most of us were so 
exhausted that we could hardly go any further. 

Of the fate of the people from Wollstein, and Neutomischel, who had not come up 
[p. 170] 

to the Iwno farm-yard, I only heard from another group which had tried to struggle 
through from Kostschin in a north westerly direction. 

About the middle of September the bodies of nine murdered of this German group were 
found between Jankowo and Karlskrone; later on the bodies of three more were found. 

I can confirm these Statements on oath. 

Read, approved and signed 

(signed) Richard Glaesemann 

The witness then formally took the oath. 

(signed) Bömmels (signed) Miehe 

Source: Sd. Is. Posen 55/39 

102. The murders in Klodawa 

Report of the experiences of Otto Kaliske, master-baker of Rakwitz. 

Kaliske, master-baker, on Oct. 4, 1939, deposed on oath as follows: 

On Sept. 1, 1939, at about 9.30 a. m., I was arrested and taken to the police-station by 
about 20 armed men belonging to the "Narodowce" (National Party) and the "strzelce" 
(semi-military riflemen). I was told I was to be interned and was at first locked in a prison 
cell. Later on, 13 other men were put into my cell; in the end, the prison was so full that 
we had to be led into the prison yard. Front Rakwitz we were about 40 men and 2 
women; among us there was an invalid With both legs missing and a second with only 
one leg, as well as a 15-year-old girl and an 18-monthold child. About 40 others from the 
German village of Tarnowo joined us so that altogether our group consisted of about 80 
persons. At about 3 p. m. we were transported away on rack-waggons in the direction of 
Posen. Some of the men were barefooted and jacketless just as they had been found in the 
field. An escort of 5 men was detailed to accompany us. The first halt was made in the 
market place at Grätz, where we were abused and ill-treated. Düring one of the next halts, 
at Stenschewo, we were severely beaten with cudgels. When we stopped again on the 
outskirts of the village, the ill-treatment we were subjected to was particularly bad. Herr 
Neumann of Rakwitz who sat on the waggon next to me received such a violent blow on 
the head with a waggon stanchion that he died 10 minutes later. We were nearly all 
bleeding freely. 


At Fabianowo, just outside Posen, our leader called a halt at a field outpost, at about 11p. 
m., the man in Charge being told that we were rebels. After receiving further ill-treatment 
during the halt, the Polish soldiers fired blindly at our six Waggons, as we were starting 
off, and Druse of Tarnowo sustained a bullet wound in the abdomen; he screamed in 
agony for about half an hour and then died. Otto Werner was also wounded in the 
abdomen which caused his death the following day. Otto Werner's son received 2 bullets 
in the leg; Eppler, a teacher, one in the thigh and genitals; Fischer, a farmer, one that 
went right through the hip. Hoffmann, of Rakwitz, got a bayonet thrust in the thigh. At 
Posen we were conveyed to the barracks of the old 6th Grenadier Regiment. Later, we 
continued with the dead bodies and the injured on the Waggons through the main streets 
of Posen until at last we stopped in the suburb of Glowno where we were led into a hall. 
Here the wounded were bandaged by a nurse and then conveyed to a Posen hospital. The 
bodies of the two dead men were left behind at Glowno on the waggon in the Street. After 
the Posen internees had joined us, among whom were several leading personages of 
Posen, we were all marched off in a group of 150 to 200 men in the direction of 
Schwersenz. Every time we came to, or marched through, a village of any size, we again 
suffered maltreatment at the hands of the inhabitants, whereby some of us were wounded 
on each occasion and had to drag ourselves along with difficulty. I believe it was at 
Babiak that we had to hand over all our money, our watches and other valuables to the 
Polish troops, and we were then escorted to a farm outworks near Klodawa. When we 
were starting off from there, two women and three men were unable to continue, and 
remained lying; among them were Herr von Treskow, aged 65 and a Fraulein Bochnik. 
Two young men remained behind with them to protect them. We had not gone very far 
when we heard firing behind us. After our release we were informed that all seven of 
them had been shot. 

In a village outside Babiak, the Schmolke family consisting of the father, a one-legged 
invalid, his wife, their 15-year-old daughter and their 18-months-old child as well as 
another one-legged invalid named Jentsch had to be left behind. From the latter we 
heard also that they had been shot there. Their bodies are still being looked for, and our 
pastor Schulz has gone there today with some detectives to help in the search. 

From Kostschin on, we proceeded on our march in an altogether haphazard fashion, 
and we noticed that we were getting nearer and nearer to the front or rather that the 
front was coming nearer and nearer to us. On Sept. 17, 1939, at Zechlin we were set 
free by German infantry and brought via Kutno and Lodsch to Sieradz from where we 
were sent back home by rail. 

Read, approved and signed 

(signed) Otto Kaliske 

Source: WR II 


103. Held up to the ridicule of the mob 



Report made by Ulrich Schiefelbein, of Rakwitz, concerning the fatal march, to 
Kutno 

On Sept. 1, 1939, at Rakwitz, nearly all the Germans were fetched out of their houses 
by heavily armed Polish hooligans, for internment. The Transport proceeded in the 
afternoon of the same day, and we first reached the city of Gratz, where we were 
received by the Polish mob with a volley of stones after which knives came into play. On 
reaching the market, we were subjected to storms of abuse and were beaten with beer¬ 
bottles and other objects. We were delivered over to the mob who spat in our faces, 
without receiving any protection whatever from our escort. After the mob had vented 
their fury on us, we proceeded on our way to Ptaszkowo where we met with the same ill- 
treatment as at GratZ. They could have taken us through the towns and villages direct 
to Posen without a halt, but they did not do so. They purposely made us stop at every 
fair-sized place in order to surrender us to the mercy of the expectant and furious mob. 
Our way then led to Steszew where the first deaths occurred. Konrad Neumann, 
minority German of Rakwitz, was beaten with a stave until le showed no further signs of 
life. Gustav Hoffmann, a minority German of Rakwitz, received deep cuts and stabs in 
the leg. The other Germans were so badly hurt with stones and blows that with few 
exceptions they all needed first-aid treatment, when they got to Posen. 

The march of terror continued. We got within a short distance of Posen, and in the 
night were subjected to fire from a Polish military patrol. Our escort had already called 
their attention to us. After those of us on the first waggon had been dreadfully 
maltreated by blows with rifle butts and had begun to groan and cry, pleading that an 
end be made to this maltreatment,, as one of us had already been killed at Steszow, the 
commander of the patrol asked where he was. He was told that he was on the last 
waggon. He and a few soldiers then went to the last waggon, had a look at the dead 
man and then said: "What, you have only one dead and such an overfed pig at that!" 
The Polish soldiers then received the order from their commander to fire at us. The 
results were: One dead, named Gustav Druse, of Tarnow, and four injured These are: 
Otto Werner, who later died of his wounds, his son, Epler, a teacher, and a certain 
Kernchen, all of Tarnow. Friedrich Moers, a German, had 3 ribs broken from blows with 
rifle butts. The same night, at 4 o'clock in the morning, we landed in a barracks yard in 
Posen. There we were driven all round the town on show by two grammar school pupils 
armed with carbines, in order to have us further subjected to the usual beatings and 
abuse. We pulled up at a hall in the northern part of the town into which we were 
driven by two ruffians under a rain of blows and kicks. There, for the first time, we were 
allowed to sit on chairs, our hurts were attended to by a pitying nurse and we were 
allowed to do some shopping in the town under the protection of the police. In the 
afternoon we were joined by the Posen internees among whom were some notable 
persons such as doctors, solicitors and directors. At about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
we were led to sports grounds where we were obliged to sing the Polish National Anthem 
and suffer the ridicule of the young people of the town, after which we had to do 
military drill which did not stop until we were unable for sheer exhaustion to continue. 
In the evening of that day, we were taken, of course, on foot (as was always the case 
from then on) 6 miles further to Schwersenz. 

After a wearying day's march we arrived towards evening at a place beyond Konin. We 
did not enter the town itself because at the time of our arrival the place was being 
subjected to heavy bombing. When this was over we begged our escort to bring us some 
food from the town; the money for this purpose was accepted but we never saw the 
food, money or the escort again. From then on nobody bothered at all about providing 
us with food: We were left to starve and it depended only upon the kindness of passers- 
by as to whether they would seil us anything. From that time on, we always slept out in 




the open and this naturally resulted in several of our fellow sufferers being taken ill . . . 


We were later informed by one of our own people who escaped from the transport that 
from time to time about five men were picked out who were obliged to dig their own 
graves in a field, with their own hands, and were then shot. Those who had become 
weak were simply kicked aside and then shot. We found many of these lying in the 
highway ditch. I should like to take this opportunity of adding something I had 
forgotten. When, at Steszow, the wounded minority German Otto Werner, of Tarnow, 
begged for water, one of the escort, Maraszek, a milker of Rakwitz, replied: "Give him 
hogwash to drink!" Herr von Treskow; of Owinsk, when he asked permission to relieve 
himself, was seized by the beard, dragged out of the ranks and kicked into the ditch. 
This gentleman is over 70 years old; nobody worried any further about him. In the 
meantime we had arrived within a short distance of Kutno and were informed by 
fugitives that the front was situated near Kutno, that we were bottled up and that the 
region behind us had been evacuated by the Polish military. We therefore decided to 
march back and, suffering terrible privations, finally arrived at a farm where we spent 3 
days digging up potatoes in exchange for food which consisted of boiled potatoes in 
milk. After these 3 days had passed, we wandered back again to Slesic, where we found 
ourselves under the protection of the German military who transported us together with 
the other German fugitives to Wreschen, where we of German descent were separated 
from the others and sent to our native land, which we reached in the evening of Sept. 
18, 1939. 

The report was drawn up by the German internee, Ulrich Schiefelbein of Rakwitz, 
conscientiously and to the best of his knowledge. The proof of the veracity of his 
Statements is corroborated by the following whose signatures appear below. 

(signed) Karl Geliert, Kurt Gutsche, Schiefelbein, Michael Lisznak, Edgar Arlt, Hans 
Gutsche 

Source: WR (Ld. Schtz. Reg. 3/XI) 

104. Murder of abducted persons on the march to Tulischkow/Tuow 
Shot down in pairs. Of 181 abducted persons only 5 returned! 

The Special Court Posen, November 18, 1939 
Present: 

Junior Judge Bömmels, as Judge, 

Court Official Miehe, also Records Officer of the Office. 

In the investigation into the abduction of Walter Kabsch, a minority German of Parsko, 
the overseer Walter Kabsch appeared and declared: 

Re person: I am Walter Kabsch, aged 27, overseer in Parsko near Woinitz. 

Re matter: I am overseer in the employ of Baron von Gersdorff, of Parsko. On September 
1, 1939, Matuczak, the gardener on the estate, came to me and announced that I was 



arrested. I wanted to appeal to my employer. He, however, was already Standing 
together with the administrator Golinski and the wheelwright Laubsch on the yard, and 
I saw that they too had already been arrested. I wanted to take flight, but Herr von 
Gersdorff told me that he was coming and that we were going together to a camp. I 
therefore remained and did not think any more of how. Matuczak had presumed to 
arrest us. He drove us to the police-station at Schmiegel. There he was asked why he 
had brought us, but I did not hear whether he gave an answer, and, if so, what answer 
he gave. The police transported us to Schacz and handed us over to the military. We 
found a large group of minority Germans already assembled there. Among them was 
also my brother Karl, from Woinitz, and my other brother Willi, from Alt-Boyen. When 
at 10 p. m. we were marched off in the direction of Kosten, we numbered about four 
hundred. From midnight until 3 a. m. we were housed in the gaol and were then led on 
to Schrimm, whence we proceeded to Schroda. Here the civilian population was engaged 
in digging trenches. As we were led past, the people flung themselves at our column and 
attacked us with spades. In this way a large number received wounds and bled very 
badly. I saw one man, whose nose and upper lip were completely severed. The escort 
did not allow the wounded to be attended to, but forced them to continue the march. 
We received just as little food on the first day as on the subsequent days. We had to 
share what some had brought with them, and eventually fed on swedes, which we 
gathered in the fields. 

On the evening of this day we arrived at Paiser. Here we were accommodated in a hall 
and in groups of six were tied together by the wrists with thin cords. These were drawn 
together as tight as possible, with the result that our hands became blue and swollen from 
the stoppage of the flow of blood. People cried out in agony. Thus we were left bound all 
night. The next day, still bound, we were forced to march to Tulischkow, which the elder 
ones in the column said was about 45 miles distant. While marching I had succeeded in 
loosening my bonds a little. The others however were still bound so tightly that they were 
crying out in pain the whole way. In the villages the population reviled us and pelted us 
with sticks and stones, so that once more many of our number were injured. Many 
marched on with their faces covered with blood. 

After passing Tulischkow, we were led on to a meadow. Herr von Gersdorff, who was 65 
years of age and hardly capable of walking any further, stumbled as he was looking up 
at a German aeroplane. A soldier dealt him a blow with the butt of a rifle and he almost 
feil down. He regained his balance and shouted up to the aeroplane: "Heil Hitler!", 
whereupon the soldier struck him in the ehest with the [p. 175] mouth of the rifle 
barrel, so that he feil into a ditch. The soldier then pulled the trigger. Nobody paid any 
heed to the dead man. We were not allowed to go near him. 

On the meadow we were given very dirty water from the duckpond to drink, and allowed 
to rest for ten minutes. We then continued our march in the direction of Turek. Düring 
the night our column was divided at a well. The older men, who had been marching in 
front, had drunk first and were driven on. Our section, when we were numbered, 
consisted of 181, mostly young men. 

We did not meet the first group again. The soldiers told us, as we were marching 
onwards, that we were all to be shot in Turek. As I can speak Polish, well, I asked the 
soldiers why we were to be shot, but received no reply. In the village the soldiers 
shouted to the civilian population that it was we who killed women and children. 
Thereupon the people naturally attacked the column and struck out blindly among us 
with whips, sticks or whatever eise they could find handy. If any tried to ward off the 


blows or say anything, the guards themselves struck at us with their rifles. Some of us 
could no longer keep pace, being completely exhausted. The soldiers simply shot at 
these and then battered them to death with the butts of their rifles, if they had not been 
mortally wounded. That night about twenty of us were murdered in that way. 

Towards 11 or 12 midday we reached Turek, but marched straight on. Shortly after 
Turek we were passing a farm, when a German aeroplane appeared. Our escort left us 
Standing in the road, but themselves took shelter in the roadside ditches or behind the 
willows. The airman must have concluded from this movement that he had to do with a 
convoy of minority Germans, for he immediately subjected the willows to fire. Of the 
soldiers forming our escort, which meanwhile, the nearer we approached to the front 
had continued to increase in numbers until it now was between 80 and 90 strong, a 
large number was wounded. At this the soldiers became so enraged that. without even 
leaving their places of concealment, they blindly directed machine gun and rifle fire into 
the midst of our column. When we were driven forward again those who had been 
struck were left lying there. The soldiers did not trouble whether the people were dead 
or wounded. We now numbered only about a quarter of the 181 men of whom our group 
had originally consisted. 

About one and a half or two hours march beyond Turek, the soldiers drove us on to a 
field We were forced to line up in double file. The soldiers formed a rank on our left 
front and then began, without anybody having said a word to us, to shoot us down in 
pairs. My brother Willi was Standing beside me and my brother Karl a little further 
forward. He suddenly shouted: "Every man for himself!" He took to his legs, and I and 
my brother Willi also. The soldiers fired after us with machineguns and rifles. I 
stumbled and feil after about 200 yards. While I was still lying on the ground, I received 
a grazing shot in the head. My brother Willi immediately dragged me to my feet. We ran. 
on and, as I ran, I discarded my coat which had been pierced by several bullets. As the 
meadows at this spot are here and there covered with bushes, we succeeded in 
escaping. We spent the night concealed in a potatoe field, and after two days arrived at 
Kolo. Here we were once more taken by the military and brought up for court martial. 
We were told that if we were Poles we should be released, but that if we were Germans 
we should be shot. Nevertheless we declared that we were Germans, but in order to 
escape from our unpleasant position we explained that we had been driving 
requisitioned cattle to Paiser and had lost our way on the return journey as a peasant 
had apparently directed us wrongly. The officer shouted at us that we would do better 
to confess that we were spies and had murdered Polish women and children while their 
menfolk were at the front. When I replied that this was not true, he seized a rifle and 
struck me across the head just on the spot where the grazing shot had wounded me. 
The blow broke my skull. Later Dr. Theune, of Schmiegel, extracted from the wound a 
splinter, which I have myself seen. Dr. Henschke afterwards operated on me in Posen in 
the Deaconess Hospital and removed two fragments of hone. I sank to the ground 
beneath the blow, but soon regained consciousness and was transferred to prison, 
without anybody taking any notice of the wound. After two hours, towards 10 p. m., we 
were driven out of the prison with blows from a kn out and taken into the town. At that 
moment another column of minority Germans was being driven through the town. We 
jumped into the middle of the column as they were marching in fours, and in this 
manner we were able to evade some of the blows levelled at us by the population and to 
which we had been far more exposed when marching two abreast. We marched with 
this column as far as Lowitsch and arrived there at about 10 in the morning. On this 
day the German troops had already advanced as far as Lowitsch. The escort wanted to 
drive us back, but we had not marched more than one and a half miles on the road 
back, when German armoured cars suddenly appeared. I was at first taken by the 
German troops to the hospital in Lodsch where I spent five days. I was then transferred 



to the hospital in Strehlen, remaining there about eight days, after which I returned to 
Schmiegel. There I learned that my brother Karl had arrived home safely, and later that 
of our column, the butcher Bogsch, of Schmiegel, and the farm manager Zabke, of 
Woinitz, had returned. 


We five are the only ones of the group of 181, who escaped with our lives. 
Read aloud, approved and signed 
Walter Kabsch 

The witness thereupon formally took the oath 
(signed) Bömmels (signed) Miehe 

Source: Sd. Is. Posen 833/39 


105. Pastor Leszczynski's report on the fatal march to Tarnowa 

Mass graves found containing 30 and 70 mutilated bodies of Germans 

Pastor Leszczynski, of Kosten, who was in the party of abducted persons up to Turek- 
Tarnowa, describes the death of 100 Germans on the fields near Tarnowa (1). The 
Germans shot and robbed at the place were found in two mass graves containing 30 
and 70 terribly mutilated corpses. (See page 251: "Graves, only graves.". Front page of 
the "Posener Tageblatt" No 236.) 

It was the Ist of September. Columns of cars with fugitives were driving through the 
town of Kosten. They were much hindered by the fleeing families of Post and Railway 
officials, who were hurrying with files to the Station. In the hours of the afternoon an 
intoxicated horde of young Poles forced their way into my house and dragged me out 
into the Street. Howling and screaming, they took me to the police prison. In one of the 
cells I met carpenter Bohm and harness-maker Schon. In the afternoon the arrested 
Germans were taken to the "Sokol" building (Youth Organisation) and their names 
recorded. In addition to Schon, Wegner, Bucholz (father and son), Bohn and myself, 
who all came from Kosten, there were chiefly inhabitants of Schmiegel, namely, Mieke, 
Halliand, Zugehor and Sohn, and others. In the evening we were taken to the court 
prison, where somewhat later newly arrested persons arrived who were pushed and 
driven with rifle butts into the cells. 

On Sept. 2, about 300 of us under the Charge of Police-sergeants Wawrzyniak and 
Schwarz, started on the way to Czempin via Kawczyn. On arrival at the latter place we 
were met by an agitated crowd, with horrible abuse. Simultaneously, the persecution of 
the Germans at Czempin started. Many of them, including Pastor Kienitz, were attached 
to one group. Then we went on to Schrimm. In Schrimm we were ill-treated for the first 
time. The march through the streets was like running the gauntlet. They beat us 
mercilessly with butts and sticks. I myself received several kicks on the upper thigh and 
in the small of the back. We were only at peace after we had been locked into the 
courtyard of the monastery. 



The next day we went to Schroda, where we arrived at eventide. Also at this place we 
were ill-treated with blows, and stones were thrown at us. In the yard of a factory we 
had to sit down on the cobbles. The chief of the military command, to whom we were 
handed over, ill-treated us in the most cruel manner. He ill-treated in particular Pastor 
Kienitz, Mieke, and myself. 

We continued the march on Sept. 3. Düring a halt, Germans from Schroda joined us, 
amongst them architect Gewiese. We were ill-treated in Miloslaw by an excited crowd, 
who beat us with sticks and threw stones at us. Many of us were bleeding from 
numerous wounds. Towards evening we reached Pyzdry, where we were quartered at 
the fire Station. It was already the third day on which we had nothing to drink. In the 
early morning hours of the next day two each of the younger men 

(1) Ostdeutscher Beobachter, No. 259, Nov 9, 1939. 

were tied to one another and each six of such pails were chained together. We started 
off at about. 7 o'clock. It was not until the afternoon that we received some water. 

Düring a halt, a shot was fired and I learnt that Herr v. Gersdorff had been shot. We 
then went on via Drosina towards the Polish front. In the twilight we could see the 
reflection of the gun shots. All the Germans in my group had sore feet and they could 
only drag themselves forward with difficulty. In Tulischkow soldiers dashed out of their 
quarters; they beat us and also fired. On the market square, where we had to squat on 
the pavement, machine-guns were placed in position. It was indicated to us that we 
would be shot. A medical staff officer intervened on our behalf and declared to a major 
that such a slaughter would be a disgrace to civilisation. As a result of this the 
execution was not carried out. 

In the night we continued on our way. While we were drinking water at a farmstead, the 
main body of our people left us. 50 men remained behind who did not dare to follow the 
main body. We spent the night in a small wood. In the morning, some went off, among 
them also Dr. Bambauer. When we saw that they were being arrested at the entrance to 
a village by a guard, we fled to a near-by hill covered with trees. I could not keep step 
with the others and finally remained behind alone. From a juniper bush, where I hid 
myself, I heard a series of shots. No doubt the captured Germans had been shot down. 
The wood was surrounded by the military. I stayed there for three days without water 
and food. I guarded myself against the cold of the night by digging a hole in the ground 
with my hands. After the soldiers had marched off in the night of Sept. 9, I ventured to 
come out. An elderly farmer took care of me and took me to Tulischkow, where I was 
put into prison. Soon afterwards, ten other Germans were brought in who belonged to 
our group of 50 men that had remained behind. The treatment here was more humane. 
On September 16, after all the Polish authorities had gone away, we marched off to 
Konin, where we encountered German military. 

Investigations as to the fate of the main body, from which the 50 men had separated; 
brought the following particulars to light. The Germans had been driven on to Turek. In 
the village of Tarnowa about 150 men were led from the main road on to a by-path, 
where they were ordered to climb on to a hill in a closed column across an open field. 
Prior to this the Poles had put two machine-guns into position on the hill and had 
posted soldiers on the opposite side, partly in the open and partly in the various farms 
and gardens. When the chased Germans were nearing the top of the hill, fire was 
opened upon them from the machine-guns. The Germans feil dead in masses, others 
threw themselves down. The machine-guns were firing for several minutes. Düring a 
pause in the firing, in which probably new Cartridges were inserted, the survivors, about 



75 men, jumped up and ran over the hill through a ravine towards a wood about 500 
yards distant. They were protected from the machine-gun fire by some rising ground; 
now, however, the soldiers stationed at the left flank became active. A real drive now set 
in on those Germans who ran for their very lives. Most of them were shot dead and only 
a few reached the wood. Immediately afterwards the military rabble left their hiding- 
places. The dead and badly wounded Germans, lying in groups or singly, were 
belaboured with butts and bayonets. The dead bodies were plundered and hurriedly 
buried. Five days later the dead Germans were buried at the order of the Polish civil 
authorities by the surviving Germans from Tarnowa at the cemetary fence in Tarnowa 
in two mass graves of 30 and 70 corpses. These are the mass graves reported in the 
"Posener Tageblatt" of October 17. German women in Tarnowa narrated that the major 
part of the German male population of Tarnowa were bestially tortured to death. One of 
the Germans had his eyes gouged out. He was then driven to the next village where he 
was slain. 

According to various accounts given by German women in Tarnowa, the greater part of 
the German male population in that town was brutally tortured to death. One of the 
men had both eyes gouged out, was then dragged to the next village and finally 
murdered. 

106. Cartridge as evidence 

The murder of Krüger 

The witness Anna Krüger, of 62 Brahestrasse, Bromberg-Jägerhof, gave the following 
evidence on oath: 

.... Shortly after midday, civilians and soldiers in uniform came and asserted that my 
husband had fired a machine-gun. The dwelling was searched, firstly by a soldier and 
then by a civilian. The soldier found nothing. The civilian placed his hand on the 
wardrobe and ordered the soldier to examine it again. The soldier took out a small 
cartridge from it, on which grounds my husband, my son and my son-in-law were taken 
away in a motor car. On Wednesday I found the three of them again in the woods. Frau 
Gutknecht was the first to find them. My husband was completely mutilated, his entire 
face was smashed in, leaving only a large hole He was not shot but beaten to death. My 
son had a gaping wound as though they had ripped open his entire face. My son was not 
shot either. 

Source: WR II 

107. The blood sacrifice of the Lissa Germans 

Extract from the report of the experience of minority Germans abducted from Lissa, as 
published in the Posener Tageblatt of September 19, 1939. 

We can hardly yet conceive that we are free, again permitted to live, and that our native 
country is under the protection of the German Army. Hardly any one of us had dared to 
hope to come out of this Polish hell alive. Too many of our comrades had fallen victims 
to the Polish murder bandits. 



On Sunday September 17 we buried in Lissa four shockingly mutilated victims in a 
common grave, in their, native soil for which they had died (Gaumer, a butcher, [p. 180] 
Weigt, a master plumber; Herr Häusler and Herr Jäschke, a teacher). We have advised 
the relations of these victims as well as those of all the others affected. If anybody 
should still believe that the murders were only individual occurrences he will be 
convinced by the reports of comrades from all territories of Posen and Pommerellen, 
that this murder and plundering were systematically planned long beforehand and 
carried out simultaneously on a given signal announced over the Warsaw Broadcasting 
Station early on September 1. 

On the morning of Friday Sept. 1 at about 11 o'clock, my parents and I were taken out 
of the house by armed civilians, who had just before smashed all the Windows of our 
business premises for the purpose of plundering. The dwelling was searched, all 
cupboards had to be opened and left open, and everything left as it was. Nobody was 
allowed to take even a coat with him, or any food. At the police Station we were 
thoroughly searched and after waiting several hours with many other comrades, 
amongst whom were women and children, we were taken to a collecting place outside 
the town. In the afternoon under military guard we were driven about 10 miles inland to 
the small town of Storchnest, where in the evening we were locked up in the hall of a 
shooting club. After some hours a captain and some civilians came in, and some of the 
women and older men were permitted to go home, it being explained to all the others 
that we were to be brought before the military court, as allegedly some Germans had 
fired on Polish soldiers in Lissa. As a matter of fact it was the German artillery which 
had fired on a military objective in Lissa. In the confusion, the armed Polish civilians, 
some of whom were equipped with machine-guns which had been placed by the Poles in 
the towers of both Protestant Churches in Lissa, began shooting wildly. Some of our 
comrades were removed from Storchnest and taken before the military court at 
Schrimm, although not one of them had ever possessed any firearms, not to speak of 
having used them. We have not seen these comrades again, and we only found out from 
some of those who had escaped with a sentence of 10 years hard labour, that the others 
had been shot, and the kind of accusation which had been brought forward by the 
witnesses for the prosecution One was accused of hanging a picture of the Fuehrer in 
his house, another is supposed to have had his window open with his wireless set 
tuned in loudly to German stations etc. etc., in a provoking manner. 

However, the military court at Schrimm condemned nine of our comrades to death. 
Early on Saturday morning, Sept. 2, the remainder of us were again driven on. Then 
began our march of martyrdom, which is impossible to describe, and the great torture 
suffered can be realized only by those who went through it. Old men, women and 
children were driven with us, roughly ill-treated with rifle butts and, particularly during 
the march through towns and villages, were sworn and spat at, pelted with stones and 
beer bottles, beaten and kicked—Polish soldiers playing a conspicuous part. There was 
no food of any kind; those who had sufficient money could try to buy something 
through the accompanying guard, but it often happened that we got nothing and also 
never saw our money again. We had water only very rarely and in the end it became so 
bad that we had to buy drinking water by the bottle. En route, when it was permitted by 
the guards, we pulled up carrots and turnips in order to stop our gnawing hunger. It 
was lucky for us that the weather remained warm and dry, as only a small number of 
us were allowed to take overcoats or blankets. Our pocket knives were firstly taken from 
us and, in Peisern, most of our watches and rings were stolen from us by Polish 
soldiers. We had hoped at the beginning that the ill-treatment and stone-throwing 
would diminish as soon as we arrived in the centre of Poland, but soon found that the 
contrary was the case. and that the treatment became worse daily. We now had to 
march day and night with only short rests in ditches. He who was unable to keep up 


was hounded on with cudgels, and when at last he collapsed, was shot. Some of us who 
were the victims of this experience became insane. 

We were thus driven from place to place via Schrimm, Schroda, Peisern, Slupco, Konin, 
Kolo, Kutno to Lowitsch. Here it was first explained why we were being driven on so 
quickly and why the hatred was always becoming greater. We had been driven into the 
middle of the retreating Polish Army for the purpose of revenge. When we came to the 
outskirts of Lowitsch a German air attack took place, and we were driven off the road on 
to the field and our guard informed us that now every one of us was to be shot. We did 
not really believe this threat as we had heard it so often before, but shortly after a second 
group of minority Germans from North Posen and Pommerellen had joined us, who had 
also been so threatened, we realized the danger we were in. We overheard a conversation 
between our guards that we were to be taken to a river near by and shot, so that the bodies 
could float down to Germany. Under such a threat we were driven across open country 
for about 4 miles and some of our comrades were shot while trying to escape. At last, Dr. 
Staemmler of Bromberg endeavoured to negotiate with the commander of the transport 
but was knocked back with a rifle, and, as he was falling, he gripped hold of the rifle in 
defence, and was also shot. 

A moment later our guards ran away, hell for leather, for suddenly a German tank came 
towards us over the field, circled round us once, the crew calling out that Lowitsch was 
occupied by German troops and that we were saved. We could not at first believe that 
our rescue had come at the last minute, nor were we able fully to rejoice in our own 
rescue, as one of our comrades who had just fallen was lying dead before our eyes. 

None of us will ever forget the march into Lowitsch, the greetings of the German 
soldiers, and the first warm meal, the touching care for us and the great trouble taken 
in order to return us quickly to our homes, for which we have especially to thank 
comrade von Romberg. Neither shall we ever forget the tortures and ill-treatment. 
Today, we know that there is only one method against a nation which is capable of such 
atrocities, i. e. merciless severity with unyielding determination. The words of a 
comrade who called out to us when bidding us good-bye as we were leaving for our 
freed native land, are only too true: "A nation which is capable of such cruelty and 
brutal treatment against defenceless people has no more right to exist, and has thereby 
automatically struck itself off the list of civilized nations." For those of us, however, who 
were able to return to our native homes through a merciful act of fate, there is 
something more to remember at this time, namely, that our lives and work belong now 
more than ever before to our people, and our great love and gratitude to the Fuehrer, for 
returning to us the freedom of our native land. 

The foregoing is a description by an inhabitant of Lissa, who was amongst those 
minority Germans who took part in the march of martyrdom to Lowitsch. Many of those 
arrested have not returned, as they were unable to bear the terrible hardships and were 
left behind, only to be shot on the spot. Thus there are missing, the 80-year-old master- 
tailor Tiller with his son, Juretzki, the photographer, Frau Groschowski, the wife of a 
teacher, and others. Other tragedies also occurred. Herr Hoffmann, of Posen, and Frau 
Hoffmann (nee Anneliese Remus), formerly Frau Runge of Lissa committed suicide 
together by taking poison, as the young wife was expecting a child in two months and 
under the circumstances it seemed quite impossible for her to stand the strain of such 
a march with the abducted. It was impossible to flee over the frontier, notwithstanding 


its close proximity, Fraustadt being only 12 miles away. The few who were able to get 
through to Danzig in time can consider themselves very fortunate. 


108. Dragged off to Brest-Litowsk 

The experience of Karl Mielke of Bromberg (1) 

On August 29, when I came home from work, a large car belonging to the Anti- 
Espionage Department was Standing before my house. I was driven in it to my office 
where a thorough search was made of both my office rooms. Not only the maps of Posen 
and Pommerellen which the itinerant teachers needed for their work were scrutinised 
and packed up as suspicious material, but also perfectly harmless school statistics, 
reports of closed-down German schools, lists of transfers of teachers, monthly reports, 
and similar papers, which at previous searches had been passed as harmless by the 
officials. Judge G. of the Criminal Court, before whom I was brought, showed hatred of 
everything German on his face. He tried with fanatical eagerness to get his victim to say 
what he was determined to hear. The first thing said to me was, that every German was 
a spy and it was further implied that the whole cultural work of the Educational 
Department of the German Association was only a cloak for carrying on espionage on a 
large scale. I was taken away and locked up in a local police gaol. 


(1) Published in Der Volksdeutsche, October 1939, issue No. 19, under the heading, 
"Arrested, abducted and released". 

I was then taken to Siedlce, and my name was entered as a szpieg (spy) i. e. I was no 
longer a prisoner awaiting trial, but a convicted spy. On September 3, I heard for the 
first time the town's air raid Signals and knew that German planes were expected. I 
knew of the mobilization from seeing the wall-posters at the railway stations giving 
notice of same. It was not very long before the first bomb feil. After a few days our 
regulär meals stopped, and I was transferred to a small cell in which there were now 
seven of us, and the conditions of which were more terrible to bear than the prospects 
of being hit by a bomb. On some days we were given neither water nor food. When one 
of many bombs hit the prison wall, killing a warder, a panic broke out in all the cells, 
some of the occupants shouting to be let out, whilst others pulled off the iron legs from 
the bedsteads fixed to the wall and beat with them against the iron-lined doors, while 
others again prayed in loud tones, and in all this uproar we thought the prison was on 
fire, as the hammering at the doors sounded as though the walls were falling in. Amidst 
this chaos could be heard the rifle-shots of the guards' shots, by which they 
endeavoured to silence the raving prisoners. Later, we were herded 10 together in a cell 
intended for only one prisoner. 

On September 7, a real funeral procession began for us. We were handed over to an 
infantry lieutenant whose duty it was to transport us with about 100 men of his own 
troops as a guard to the far-away prison in the east, situated at Bialypodlask. His first 
action was to give the soldiers strict Orders to shoot any one of us who got out of line or 
spoke a word of German. This order was made known to all the 281 prisoners. At 1 a. 
m. the march began through the burning town of Siedlce. A dying German who was 
already as thin as a skeleton had to be dragged naked along with us as he was unable 
to walk; four of us carried him by the arms and legs just above the ground. The 
comrade alongside me was given a deep thrust in the seat with a bayonet. After we had 
marched along different roads until the dawn of day, we halted in a small wood. Here 



we had to leave the dying man and we covered him with a coat. He most probably 
received his coup de grace before the march continued. Another prisoner about the age 
of 70, who was unable to continue any longer, was taken aside by the soldiers, and, 
after we had heard the report of two rifle shots, we were told that he too had been 
settled. 

We had received nothing to eat or drink up to then. Our march was continually delayed 
by air-raid alarms when we had to lie down as near to trees as possible without moving 
and wait until we were ordered on again. We blessed the German airmen as we were 
otherwise given little time to rest ourselves, and many of us were already exhausted and 
lame. The first ones to remain behind feil victims to the fate which we all expected. They 
were forced to kneel down with their heads on the ground and were then shot in the 
back of the head. Nobody wanted to remain behind and march in the rear ranks, the 
old and weak held on to the stronger ones, linked arms and stamped on with iron 
determination and tight-lipped, despite open wounds on their feet and great pain. All 
those condemned to death died like men, and as one was on his knees waiting to 
receive the shot of his murderer, he cried out a defiant "Heil Hitler" and, even after the 
first shot which did not kill him, again faintly cried out the greeting to the Fuehrer. 

We were glad when at night we arrived at Bialypodlask and were then told to go in a 
prison again, that this town was also being evacuated. We received the greatest blow of 
all we had experienced up to then when we were informed that we should have to 
march a further 25 miles to Brest-Litowsk. A proof of the inhuman treatment of our 
executioners was when we were forced to march by a wonderful wafer pump, without 
being permitted to stop for a- drink of water. That same night we had to walk a further 
9 miles before we were grudged a rest. 

The march from Wioska to Brest-Litowsk was the last terrible stage of our route We 
marched without a stop from 6 o'clock in the afternoon until 3 o'clock. the next 
morning. On this Stretch of the route was heard the unmerciful cracking of rifle shots in 
the rear ranks, and about 60 in all were shot. We gave a sigh of relief when at last, we 
saw the Silhouette of our destination appear before us in the bright, moonlight. We had 
to wait endlessly in the entrance of the military prison of the fortress. After Standing for 
two hours we were huddled together in the entrance of a corridor and counted by fives, 
and thus we found out that we were now only 200 All we had with us was taken away, 
and we were placed, 10 together, in small cells. On the following day we were given 
water, which we divided out equally amongst us. An army biscuit and five small pears 
was the last nourishment given us, which we shared in equal portions. In the two beds 
Standing side by side—no—on top of each other, two comrades lay in each bed, while the 
other six had to spend the night partly in a diagonal position under the bed. 

The next day we received a visit from German aeroplanes, and bombs burst unceasingly 
on the middle of the fortifications where our prison was situated. The thought that one 
would hit our cell was terrible, but in our serious conversations always came to the 
same conclusion namely, that to the end we must remain true to the principle of which 
we had so often spoken, which was, that it is not the individual that counts but that the 
most important things are the greatness and glory of the Reich. Another two days 
passed under these conditions, during which time the want of water was at its highest. 
We no longer feit hungry. We all had a fever rash on our lips, our tongues were thick 
and rough, and we were hoarse and could only speak in a very low voice. We were afraid 
of becoming insane. Water was now shared out by the spoonful. When we implored the 
warders to give us water, we were told that there was none. How cruel were these people 
who called themselves representatives of the Polish people, when we later saw that they 
had casks of water in the court-yard which were mostly three-quarters full! 



On September of the German artillery fire and the dropping of bombs by German planes 
reached their height, and all the walls of the prison shook and shivered. Thick smoke 
came pouring through the small window of our cell. There was not [p. 185] a guard in 
the corridor. Suddenly we heard the banging and crashing of the doors of two cells, 
then hurried steps on the landing and eager talking. Two cells had been broken open by 
their occupants. We stormed into the courtyard with our water cans and fetched water 
with our last remaining strength. The guards, in their terror of death, had retreated to a 
bomb-proof shelter leaving us to our own fate; however, the soldiers returned, and fired 
a few shots at us in order to show us what we were up against. 

Then came the morning of September 17, when the din of the battle gradually ceased. 
With fear we asked ourselves what this meant. I climbed on to the bed and looked 
through the iron-barred window on to the courtyard, which was completely destroyed. A 
German infantryman was coming towards us over the courtyard, and it is impossible for 
me to describe my feelings when I saw him. We drummed on the door, shouting with 
joy, and in all the other cells we heard deafening calls. The doors of the cells were 
eventually smashed down by the rifle-blows of the German infantrymen. We were free! 
and we found that our warders, who were to have shot us on this very Sunday had been 
made prisoners. 

When we were all Standing in the prison yard we began to sing, at first softly, and then 
louder and louder. As the words of "Deutschland, Deutschland über alles" and the "Horst- 
Wessel-Lied" resounded in this place of horror, now a place of happiness, we were not 
ashamed of the tears which ran down our dirty, unshaven cheeks. 

Source: Der Volksdeutsche, October 1939, issue No. 19. 


109. Father Odilo Gerhard O. F.M. 

A German Catholic priest under arrest in Poland. 

Father Odilo Gerhard was the German Catholic Priest a Cracow. On the outbreak of war 
he was arrested by the Poles at 3.30 p.m. on September 1, 1939. After his watch, 
money and Identification papers were taken from him at the Headquarters of the Police 
Commissar in Kielce, he was dragged off by force with many German members of his 
congregation via Radorri-Brest-Litowsk to the internment camp at Bereza-Kartuska. In 
the issue of October 1939 of Die Getreuen, the Catholic Mission magazine published for 
Germans abroad, he describes his experiences. 

At 6.30 p. m. the train arrived at Bereza-Kartuska and, after a forced march of 3 miles 
we reached the internment camp at about 8 p. m. Immediately our 10 guards were 
taken away. Then we had to run the gauntlet through a lane of 200 police who beat us 
with rubber truncheons, rifle butts and staves, and even an old man of 70 was not 
spared this punishment. We were counted on the drill ground and then taken into a 
heated room, where each of us was forced to lie face downwards on the cement floor. I 
was about to lie down, when a policeman hit me with a rubber truncheon and dragged 
me off to the commander of the camp, who questioned me and gave the order to convey 
me to the doctor's isolation ward No. 2 and to give me better treatment. At the doctor's 
quarters I feil down in a half-fainting condition and begged for water. 


On Sept. 8, when being medically examined on the drill ground, my companions in 
distress exclaimed: "You have been beaten black and blue!" Before being led on to the 
drill ground without my habit and only in a shirt and stockings, five Commanders 
questioned me. They all said: "If you are a Roman Catholic Priest you are a Pole." I 
replied "No, I am a German." "Yes, a German spy!" and on denying this, I received a 
blow from a rubber truncheon. We had to stand on the drill ground in the unbearable 
boiling hot sun and clouds of dust until the evening, without anything to eat or drink. 
Then we were forced to give up everything including money, our necessary under- 
clothing and even rosaries, lockets, breviaries, shaving equipment, nail cleaners, 
cigarettes and tobacco etc. 

Then the drill began. We were allowed to do exercises lying and sitting down, during 
which, a commander was continually beating with a stick those who were not exercising 
quickly enough. At 8 o'clock at night we were led to our quarters, a room about 58 ft. 
long, 24 ft. wide and 12V2 ft. high, with 16 bunks placed in twos, one above the other. 
One bunk was for nine men in which only four were just able to lie down. As the three 
with me were men of over 60, and one an Italian very ill with pneumonia, I lay down on 
the cement floor under the bunk. We were given a pail-full of water for 140 people, the 
first after three days, and bread for the first time after five days, a portion weighing 
about 30 grammes and only half-baked. So I only took the crusts, kept them for two 
days and ate them in small pieces when hard. At different times we were given watery 
soup with a little barley, at 8 o'clock in the morning, at 7 o'clock at night, and then only 
again at about 11 o'clock. From 4 in the afternoon until 8 o'clock at night we were on 
the drill ground. The doctors advised everyone who weakened not to report to hospital 
because they would hardly leave there alive, which in fact was confirmed in many 
cases. 

So the days passed. On Sunday September 10, I requested the commander to permit 
me to hold prayers in 'the room. His answer was a flood of curses and blows with a 
rubber truncheon; the same happened when I asked to administer spiritual comfort to 
the sick. 

During the night from Sunday (September 17) until 3 o'clock on Monday morning we 
found that the police had fled and' that we were free. We were soon on the drill ground, 
where I again met many German Catholics from Cracow and the province of Posen to 
whom I had given spiritual help. Unfortunately we found behind the hospital 7 German 
flying officers and 16 internees, who had been imprisoned in a dark cell, and among 
whom the former were dead, their heads having been battered in. As we were told that 
the Russians were en route for Bereza, we soon departed in order to reach the German 
front as soon as possible, which we accomplished on Tuesday afternoon when we 
arrived at Kobryn. We then continued to Brest-Litowsk, so that we had covered a 
distance of 61 miles in 214 days, but on some Stretches only at the rate of 2 miles per 
hour. At Brest-Litowsk our soldiers transported us in lorries, to East Prussia, where the 
N.S.V. (National Socialist Welfare Organisation) took over our care. 

Oskar Daum, a Protestant clergyman reports on his stay at the internment camp at 
Bereza-Kartuska as follows: (1) 

The camp guards received us with rubber truncheons, took away from us all the things we 
needed for our daily use. I was not even allowed to keep my New Testament. Our cells 
were entirely devoid of everything, the concrete floor providing the only place for sleep. 
The food was almost unbearable. Besides this soup we were given two spoonfulls of 
water once or twice a day and uneatable, bread. From the moment of our arrest we had no 



opportunity of washing. We were subjected to specially chosen, painful and cruel 
exercises and those who broke down were maltreated. 

110. The march of the interned from Obornik — a party of abducted persons 
marched away nearly to Warsaw 

Old men who collapsed through weakness were shot down 

Special Commission of the Reich Criminal Police Department in Posen. 

Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/10.39. Posen, November 

20, 1939 

On September 2, 1939 about 600 German-Poles were arrested in the district of 
Obornik, north of Posen, and made up into an internees contingent. The march was 
made via Gnesen, Slupca, and Kutno near to a place just this side of Warsaw. 

About 100 fellow compariots from the diocese of Morawana-Goslyn alone had not 
returned by October 2, 1939. The total number of dead had not ye been ascertained. 

The interrogation of Willi Grossmann, a wheelwright, who survived the march is 
attached. 

(Signed) Discar, Commissioner of Criminal Police. 

Special Commission of Chief of Police Posen, Oct. 2, 1939 

Elfriede Weigt, a married woman (a member of the German minority) appeared 
voluntarily and declared: 

My husband, Friedrich-Wilhelm W., born on May 26, 1901 in Potarzyce, had been 
estate manager (administrator) of the Przependowo estate in the district of Obornik 

(1) Report in the Gemeindebote für das evangelisch-lutherische Wien of October 8, 1939. 

(North Posen) for about 8 years. The estate hands are pure Polish. The estate owner is 
Countess Luettichau, a German. My husband was known to the authorities as an 
upright German. He was a member of the German Association. 

On August 25, 1939 the city militia was billeted on our estate. The leader of the 
Company was a Reserve officer of the Polish Army named Sigmund Rakocy from 
Morawana-Goslyn. 

On September 1, 1939 my husband was arrested with all other German residents of 
Morawana. The arrest was caused by R. The reason for arrest was not given. My 
husband together with 23 others, was taken to Morawana. 

Note: Grossmann, the wheelwright who was arrested on the same day, will be further 
closely interrogated afterwards re Weigt's fate. The further questioning of Frau W. in 
this connection will therefore be set aside. 




My husband's height was about 5 ft. 6 inches, he was clean-shaven, with slightly curly 
fair hair. He wore glasses. He had a broken-off incisor in the upper jaw which had been 
crowned with gold, therefore he had half a gold tooth. At the time of his arrest he was 
wearing a pair of greenish-coloured riding breeches with leather strappings, and black 
riding boots, a mother-of-pearl coloured linen or canvas jacket with pleated side and 
breast pockets, and double breasted with ordinary bone buttons to match the cloth, a 
striped tricot shirt and long tricot underpants. His linen is marked F. W. I am unable to 
produce samples of underwear for identification, if needed, as everything was later 
stolen by convicts set free during my absence from the estate. On my return I found a 
pair of convict's trousers in our home. 


Special Commission of the Chief of Police Posen, October 2, 

1939 

The minority German Willy Grossmann, a wheelwright, born on May 20, 1909 in 
Koblin, residing on the Przpendowo estate in the district of Obornik, appeared 
voluntarily and made the following Statement: 

Since 1937 I have been employed as a wheelwright on the P. estate: I was on normal 
social terms with the Poles. I have never had any trouble with the civilian population or 
with the authorities. I have always kept to myself without troubling about politics. A few 
weeks before the German-Polish disagreement, the relationship between us and the 
Poles became rather strained, but there were no particular acts of violence on the part 
of the Polish workers on the estate. 

As Frau W. has already described, the city militia was billeted on our estate on the 
August 25, 1939. On Sept. 1, 1939, all the German men were arrested without grounds by 
the City militia—the minimum age being fixed at 16—and taken to Morawana-Goslyn. 
There we were quartered in an inn until September 2, 1939. There about 600 minority 
Germans of all ages and of both sexes from the district of Obornik joined us. At about 
midday on September 2, 1939, the march continued to Gnesen, about 38 miles away. The 
children and a few elderly people, in all about 20 persons, were left behind. In the night 
from Monday to Tuesday the march continued with the newly arrived minority Germans 
from Gnesen to Slupca, where we arrived towards morning. Our escort consisted of 
policemen and also auxiliary policemen in uniform. Lieutenant R. did not accompany the 
transport. On the same day the march proceeded in. the direction of Kutno, leaving Kolo 
on our right. It was probably on Thursday morning when we passed through Kutno. On 
the morning of September 9, at about 10.30, we reached the park of Sochaczew, about 31 
miles west of Warsaw. During the march we had to spend the nights in the fields. We 
were given no kind of food and we fed on swedes or other field produce. During the 
whole way we were maltreated by the escort, which consisted of regulär police, as well as 
by the civilian population. I have a scar over the right eye, received from a blow with a 
rifle butt. Occasionally, upon our meeting cavalry, they drew their sabres and beat us 
with them. A certain Herr Baurichter of Langoslyn, in the district of Obornik, received a 
bad wound on the head, and as he put up his hand to protect himself, his small finger was 
nearly cut off, and today he is still under medical treatment. A Frau Baum of our district 
was hit with a rifle butt, the blow paralysing her facial muscles, so that she had a twisted 



face. It was by no means a swelling from a blow. This was confirmed to me by a German 
doctor whose name and address I do not know. He was a German military doctor whom 
we met on the retum march. 


In the park of Sochaczew we were supposed to receive a meal, that is about midday on 
September 9, but instead of getting any food we were shot at by the mob. One of us was 
shot down. As we were about to march off, the guards shot three elderly men, whose 
names are unknown to me. Two of them had been wounded by the mob and were 
unable to continue the march; the third tried to escape. He was caught, made to stand 
before us, and was shot at close ränge by a policeman. Many of the older people, began 
to rave during the march. For instance, when a cart passed by, many cried out: "That is 
my cart. How does that man come to be driving my horses?". Others asked to be shot. It 
was a terrible march. 


Towards 2 o'clock of the same day Herr Weigt was wounded in the knee on the high 
road to Warsaw. The escort, as well as passing military detachments, amused 
themselves by shooting into our column. Herr Weigt had to remain behind alone. We 
were not allowed to look back. I know Weigt was shot in the knee as he was walking 
alongside me. Weigt was probably killed later. From Sochaczew onwards our martyrdom 
started. Old men, who through sheer weakness feil down, were shot. I myself saw an old 
man; who from weakness was clinging to a tree, shot from behind and at close quarters 
by one of our Police escort. I could see his brains oozing out of his head. This was about 
3 miles beyond S. After an air raid, during which the escort came under fire whilst 
taking cover in the ditch, Herr Heckert, accountant of our estate, was shot by a 
policeman. Later on during the march others [p. 190] were killed. I cannot give further 
details. It was certain that our ranks were becoming thinner and thinner. From our 
estate alone 10 persons are still missing, who, it they have been shot, must be lying 
somewhere this side of Warsaw. They are: 


Herr Weigt, Friedrich 


aged 38 


Heckert, Hans 

" 36 (?) 

Repnack, 

" 50 (?) 

Beiter, Alfred 

" 24 (?) 

Sommer, Ferdinand 

" 23 (?) 

Sommer, Gustav 

" 48 (?) 

Sommer, Waldi 

" 20 (?) 

Sydow, Gottfried 

" 30 (?) 

Riemer, Willi 

" 31 

Riemer, Walter 

" 26 (?) 


I myself saw Willi and Walter Riemer lying dead 2 miles this side of Warsaw. They 
belonged to the district of Morawana. As far as I can estimate, about 200 comrades of 




our column must have been killed. All the bodies should be lying alongside the highway 
from Sochaczew to Warsaw. 

Düring the night of the 9th to lOth September most of our column fled, myself among 
them. The next day we encountered German troops. After no great detour we returned 
home. 

Yesterday in Church I heard that about 100 comrades of our column and locality were 
still missing. 

Read out, approved and signed 
Willi Grossmann 

Grossmann was most emphatic. Düring the interrogation he was asked if he was 
exaggerating. He answered "Inspector, you can take my word for it there is not the 
slightest exaggeration in what I am telling you." He repeated several times the following: 
"You cannot teil the wives of those murdered men everything, they are in enough 
despair as it is". 

(signed) Discar, Police Inspector. 


At present at Bromberg and Berlin, 20.11.1939 

The medico-legal experts of the Military High Command for Bromberg: Dr. Panning, the 
Senior 

Medical Officer and Superintendent of the Medico-Legal Department of the Army 
Medical Academy. 

For Posen: Dr. Hallermann, Assistant Medical Officer of the Reserve, Lecturer at Berlin 
University. 


Report 

on the results, available up to the present, of the Investigation of the Medico-Legal 
Department of the Army Medical Academy, set up for the purpose of investigating the 
Polish acts murder in the Posen and Bromberg districts(l). 


I. The task of the medico-legal experts 

By order of the Health Inspection Department of the Military High Command, Medico- 
Legal Experts were appointed on Sept. 20, 1939, to investigate the Polish acts of murder 
in those districts which suffered most, particularly in Bromberg, but also in Posen. 
Subsequently numerous medico-legal autopsies were carried out, which at present are 
still being continued. The investigation of cases of murder took place in close co- 



Operation with Special Commissions of the Reich Police Criminal Dept. i. e. with the 
officers, and in accordance with the methods of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

In pursuance of the instructions received, detailed results of all autopsies were certified 
in records and filed for present and future use by the addition of a still increasing 
collection of photographic reproductions and preserved specimens. The opportunity was 
taken to inspect the proofs available on the spot, at Bromberg and Posen, by several 
commissions of medical and army officers, as well as German and foreign journalists. 


II. Scope of Investigation 

The investigations carried out so far cover 131 autopsies and 11 cases of postmortems 
in and near Bromberg, and 51 autopsies and 53 post-mortems in Posen and its 
environments. Therefore, up to the present, about 250 bodies have been examined by 
medico-legal experts—this figure not representing even a mere fraction of the number of 
murders perpetrated, which is so great that it is impossible to estimate them from here. 
It is, however, impossible to carry out autopsies on all the persons murdered. In 
Bromberg alone, for example, the question would have arisen of examining no less than 
1000 bodies. It is to be expected, therefore, that decomposition and the frozen soil of the 
graves will shortly terminate all post-mortem examinations. 

(1) All results of autopsies and postmortem examinations are illustrated 
photographically; for reasons of space, only a selection has been reproduced here. 

[p. 195] 

The results obtained by the investigations must thus be regarded purely as small 
random sections taken from an abundance of material. It has not been attempted to 
summarise statistically the data obtained, as no comparative figures could represent a 
true picture of the events investigated, in view of the enormous number of cases where 
it was not possible to hold a post-mortem examination. Only for a few sections, which 
cover a series of murders in which each or certainly almost every case has been 
examined by autopsy, will a Statistical survey be feasible. 


III. Results of investigations 

Difficulties in analysing the results obtained 

Great difficulties were encountered in judging on merit the data obtained. In view of the 
large number of bodies heaped up in a restricted space, a provisional burial of 60 or 
even more bodies in one common grave had had to be arranged. The bodies were later 
exhumed and examined with the consent and knowledge of their sorely tried relatives, 
when transferring them to a place of rest in cemeteries especially designated for this 
purpose. It goes without saying that the Undings were frequently influenced by the state 
of decomposition which, in the meantime, had set in. In spite of this it was possible by 
following the exact and scientific methods of medico-legal examination to arrive at 
expert conclusions perfectly clear in their essential parts. It was also obvious that the 
results of the autopsies carried out could by no means show up all the injuries which 
the unfortunate victims had suffered. Particularly tissue haemorrhages as the result of 


bodily maltreatment were frequently almost impossible to trace during the autopsy on 
account of the advanced state of decomposition, and obviously various forms of brutal 
physical injuries, mutilations, etc., were only apparent by special and circumstantial 
evidence. 


Injuries caused by blunt Instruments, rifle butts, etc. 

It may serve as an example to point out that blows administered by rifle butts, 
bludgeons, staves, etc., as witnessed on innumerable occasions, were naturally only 
traceable at, an autopsy, when they were followed by injury to the bone. In this respect 
some very impressive and weighty findings were observed in such cases as: 

Sect. No. Br. 93, Albert Heise, aged 21 years—complete crushing of facial portion 
of skull by heavy blows of a bludgeon. 

Sect. No. Br. 116, Richard Kutzer, aged 46 years, parson, crushing of inferior 
maxilla (lower jaw) without injury to the skin-caused, according to police 
evidence, by a blow with a rifle butt. 

Sect. No. Br. 115, Otto Kutzer, 73 years of age—father of the above—multiple 
fracture of costal cartilage, weakened by senility,—due to a blow with the butt of 
a rifle. 

Sect. No. Br. 107, Hans Schulz, 20 years of age—crushing of skull with rifle butt 
or other heavy instrument, as also in a great number of other cases. 

Frequently, as shown in the post-mortem records, the forcible use of blunt Instruments 
could only be assumed, namely, in such cases when the victim received the injuries, 
such as shots, blows or cuts, while lying down and when it was necessary to explain 
how he came to be in a recumbent position. 

Mutilations 

The findings of the experts were equally handicapped through post-mortem change in 
the case of extremely brutal mutilations of the victims. Whereas in a great many cases it 
was possible to obtain definite Statements of witnesses—mostly relatives of the 
murdered persons—as to the mutilations inflicted upon the deceased, such as 
castration, severance of members of the body (ears, nose, etc.) or the piercing of the 
orbital cavity—these injuries could not be considered as findings in a strict medico-legal 
sense, because all traces had been naturally subject to decomposition, and destruction 
by vermin. However, especially in a good many cases of punctured wounds of the eye, in 
conjunction with injury to the lids, it has been possible to establish definite proof of 
such injuries on bodies exhumed shortly after burial. This Statement is impressively 
corroborated by the photograph on page 285 in case Br. 17 of an unknown man, aged 
about 20, and murdered in Bromberg-Klein-Bartelsee and also by the photograph on 
page 286 in the case of Sect. No. P I. Grieger, Paul, 32 years of age, murdered in Posen. 
A case of piercing of the orbital cavity which, owing to destruction of the body by 
vermin, could not definitely be ascertained, is depicted on the photograph on page 288, 
post-mortem examination No. Br. 4 of an unknown man, aged about 45, and murdered 
in the woods near Hopfengarten in the Bromberg district. Furthermore, it has also been 
proved by photographic records that all cases of bullet wounds in the eye have been 
carefully excluded in the findings of punctured injuries to the orbital cavity. 



Similar references can be made to other forms of mutilation. In certain cases one is 
forced to accept as evidence the clear Statement of witnesses as to pre-mortem 
castration or other mutilations and to assume that objective Undings were impossible 
owing to the advanced stage of decomposition. The well-known fact should be borne in 
mind that the destruction by vermin, or any other post-mortem change, affects in the 
first instance and most readily all injured parts of the body. It is consequently not 
surprising that in this respect the findings of the experts fall short of the Statements of 
witnesses. 


Punctures 

A special group of additional injuries independent of those of a fatal nature, of a 
distinctly sadistic nature, were observed in very many cases, namely punctured 
wounds, as found by themselves or in addition to fatal bullet wounds. In the main, this 
refers to shallow and flat punctured injuries to the surface or the limbs and members of 
the body. In accordance with Statements of witnesses, these injuries were frequently 
inflicted upon the victims, as it were, "for encouragement" by the guards or the mob en 
route to the place of murder. Thus, amongst many others, the case Sect. No. Br. 56 of 
Eduard Schulemann, a 72 year-old man, may be quoted as an example; he was killed 
by a shot through the skull and a deep stab of a bayonet from behind in the back. 
Thrusts of the bayonet to the dying were inflicted repeatedly, as in the case Sect. No. 
Br. 27 of an unknown man, aged 30 to 40, with a stab in the abdomen and also Sect. 
No. Br. 110 Herbert Zollnik, 38 years of age. A particularly bestial case of the 
application of a stabbing weapon and the murder of the wounded man by 33 stabs, 
inflicted by a Polish soldier, within a military formation, will be referred to on another 
occasion. 


Injuries involving long death agony 

The wholly unimaginable brutality of the perpetrations is evidenced by the 
consideration of the causes of death and, consequently the length of the period of pre- 
lethal agonies. It has been proved beyond doubt that in numerous cases the injuries 
inflicted were by no means of a fatal character, but that the victims succumbed in the 
course of time from such uncomplicated injuries, as for example, a bullet wound 
through the lung. Similar observations could be made in cases where only injuries to 
the limbs with lacerations of more or less insignificant arterial ramifications were 
detected. In this connection attention should be drawn to the photographic 
reproduction on p. 281. Sect. No. Br. 46: Artur Radler, aged 42; he had received a shot 
through the cervical portion of the neck, which was by no means dangerous to his life. 
Death actually supervened more than seven hours later through a shot through the 
head, after his relatives had been deliberately prevented from rendering any assistance 
to the wounded man. We can see very similar conditions reproduced in the photographs 
on page 300-301, Sect. No. Br. 100, Kurt Beyer, aged 10, whose agonies lasted 
throughout the night, a period of at least 12 hours, during which he was lying in a field 
with two non-dangerous shots through the lung, and a smashed arm. A similar case is 
represented by Sect. No. Br. 100 Wilhelm Gollnik, aged 38, whose death agonies in the 
presence of his wife lasted over 9 hours. 

Further reference will be made in due course to a group of victims who also were 
subject to more or less protracted agonies of death. 


Coups de Gräce 



In numerous other cases the perpetrators have fired "shots of mercy", on victims lying 
on the ground, as was established by the bullet wound canal rising or falling at a sharp 
angle. It was abundantly evident that the coup de grace administered had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the traditional meaning of such action, i.e., the speedy and 
immediate despatch of the victim as for example in the case of wounded game. It is, on 
the contrary, unmistakable that the shots fired on victims lying on the ground were 
executed to satisfy sadistic instincts, inasmuch as they were not directed at the heart or 
the skull, but indiscriminately at any part of the body. It is most remarkable that 
frequently bullet wounds were found issuing from the gluteal region near the anus and 
tearing their way through the body. As one has to assume that the perpetrators had a 
certain knowledge of marksmanship and these, in the cases in point, were Polish 
soldiers, one is inevitably forced to the conclusion that systematically the buttocks of 
the dying "Hitlerites" were aimed at. Two cases in one group of persons maltreated with 
this kind of bullet wound injuries, are recorded on the photograph on page 294 Sect. 
No. Br. 95, of the gardener, Erich Schmiede, 43 years of age, and Sect. No. Br. 101, 
Berthold Rabitsch, aged 64, and numerous other cases have been certified in the post- 
mortem examination records. 


Bonds 

A significant and frequently applied form of maltreatment of victims consisted of placing 
them in bonds, as witnessed in the case of three persons belonging to a group of seven 
victims from the Kutzer Rectory, in the suburb of Bromberg-Jägerhof, photograph on 
page 279, Sect. No. Br. 115, Richard Kutzer, aged 73; photograph on page 304, Sect. 
No. Br. 118, Herbert Schollenberg, aged 14, and Sect. No. Br. 119, Hermann Tetzlaff, 51 
years of age. In the cases referred to, the bonds were made of thin string, tied in a 
simple manner into loops and knots. In several other cases, as in photograph on page 
280, Sect. No. Br. 67, Albrecht Schmidt, about 45 years, the bonds were attached to 
long pieces of rope, used for dragging the victims along. In the Jesuitersee group of 
mass murders, to which further reference will be made, no less than 12 victims were 
actually tied to one another with cattle rope and other such material into one long 
chain. 

If the nature of the fetterings just mentioned, points for the most part to an 
exceptionally brutal mentality, particularly when applied to old people and children, the 
recent case of Sect. No. Br. 124, Wilhelm Sieg, aged 43, labourer in Feyerland, 
represents a method of fettering sadistically designed as an integral part of the actual 
murder process. The unfortunate victim was fettered with reins in such a manner that 
his hands were tied behind his back and the noose knotted round his neck as tightly as 
possible. According to the depositions of the Criminal Police and medico-legal experts, 
Sieg was dragged for a considerable distance on the ground, fettered in such a way and 
then killed by a shot from a rifle whilst still in a recumbent position. 

Classification of victim's according to age. Murders of crippled and sick people 

The Classification of the victims of murder in accordance with their age and state of 
health, requires special consideration. Post-mortem examinations have definitely 
established that the age of the victims varied from infants of 4 months to old men of 82. 
Although the Compilation of Statistical data from the material is, as explained above, not 
without its difficulties, it would seem necessary to quote some figures in connection, so 
as not to let it be thought that murders of children were nothing but regrettable and 
isolated incidents. 


Among the autopsies carried out, the following were on children: 



No. 

Killed by(l) 

sect No. 

Name and Age 


1. 27 

Grenade 

Br. 129 

Egon Berger, 4 months 


2. 25 P. 29 

probably rifle 

Kurt Schmolke, 15 months 

Shot, 

3. 21 

Pistol shot 

Br. 76 

Erhard Prochnau, 3 years 


4. 

Shot, probably pistol 

Br. 59 

Gisela Renz, 4 years 


5. 24 

Br. 74 
- ditto - 

Walter Busse, 7 years 


6. 22 
shot 

Br. 60 

Günther Renz, 9 years 

Rifle 

7. 23 

pistol shot 

Br. 100 

Kurt Beyer, 10 years 

1 

tearing shot 



1 

rifle shot 



1 

8. 

shots, probably pistol 

Br. 66 

Heidelies Tetzlaff, 11 years 

2 

9. 

rifle shots 

Br. 94 

Else Jannot, 12 years 

2 

10. 

shot 

Br. 70 

Gerhard Pijan, 12 years 

Rifle 

11. 26 
shot 

Br. 118 

Herb. Schollenberg, 14 years 

1 rifle 

pistol shot 



1 

To use a biblical expression in the extremely brutal sense of the term, "the child in the 
womb was not spared", as can be seen from the following cases, amply illustrated by 
photographs Sect. No. Br. 112, Frau Sonnenberg, photograph on page S.306, and also 
Sect. No. 127, Frau Kempf, photograph on page 308, who were both murdered in the 
last stages of pregnancy, the perpetrators in both cases being Polish soldiers. As far as 



Sect. No. Br. 127, Frau Kempf, is concerned, there is every reason to assume that she 
was in labour when she died. 

It can be proved in many cases that crippled, sick and aged people were not spared by 
the assassins. In Posen, for example, among six persons jointly murdered in a marching 
column of internees near Rözepole, (the Schmolke family with neighbours: Sect. No. P. 
28-33) there were two men with artificial limbs, the one with a femur prothesis, and the 
other with two artificial legs. (Photograph on page 296, Sect. No. P. 32). Similarly, 
several persons with amputated legs and some otherwise crippled victims were 
murdered in and near Bromberg, such as Sect. No. Br. 85, Gustav Schubert, 65 years, 
who was suffering from advanced curvature of the spine; Sect. No. Br. 104, Paul 
Piotrowski, 55 years, with a sprung right leg iron; photograph on page 295, Sect. No. 
Br. 126, Paul Lepczynski, about 50 years, with a complete leg prothesis; Sect. No. Br. 
110, Wilhelm Gollnik, 38 years, with severe injuries to the cranium received from Poles 
in attempted murder 10 years ago; also Sect. Nr. Br. 78, Emanuel Hemmerling, 35 
years, suffering from severe bilateral T.B. of the lungs owing to which he was previously 
exempted from auxiliary Services by the Poles themselves. 

(1) It was not always possible to draw a clear distinction between rifle and pistol shots, 
as, up to the present in civilised countries, no data are available on the effect of military 
firearms upon children, particularly on the osseous System. It would appear that 
certain deviations of the usual effects could be observed which, on the strength of this 
recent and deplorable experience, would require scientific investigation. 

[p. 200] 

As far as the highest age Classification is concerned, it would appear that the limit of 82 
years in the case of a victim on which a post-mortem was held (Gustav Behnke, Sect. 
Nr. Br. 65 in the group of persons murdered at Eichdorf-Netzheim) must be considered 
as fortuitous: it has become evident that other investigating officers have established 
the murder of persons of a still more advanced age. 

Weapons used 

By far the most important conclusions to be drawn from the medico-legal investigations 
appear to be after all not so much the inhuman mental and physical brutalities, which 
have been so clearly established in the post-mortem examinations; the greater 
significance should be attributed to the fact that in the overwhelming majority of cases 
subjected to an autopsy, the use of military weapons has been proved beyond any 
doubt. In most cases rifles were used, occasionally pistols, more rarely hand-grenades. 
These facts are clearly corroborated by numerous bullets or splinters, such as were 
extracted in about 50 cases. 

In particular, the use of military firearms can, even without the surgical detection of the 
bullet, be proved by their highly destructive effect, especially on the osseous System, 
and in a remarkable measure by the hydro-dynamic phenomenon of the lifting of the 
skull in the case of a bullet tearing right through the brain. 

The principal weapon of murder in the attempt to exterminate the German element in 
Poland and especially on the "Bloody Sunday" in Bromberg, has accordingly been the 
Polish Army rifle. 


The medico-legal officer is forced to draw particular attention to this fact, established by 
autopsies, as it may prove to be extremely valuable to the investigating authorities in 
ascertaining and proving the existence of organised massacres. 

Murders committed with makeshift weapons, bludgeons or knives appear to be 
exceptional. 

No casual weapons such as pieces of garden fencing, which might be used by a person 
overwhelmed by passion, were employed, but highly efficient firearms. 

In regard to the pistols used, it is not possible to draw in each separate case the same 
definite conclusions as in the case of rifles, even when the bullet was detected in the 
body. 

It was however possible to ascertain through examinations of the peculiar shape of the 
bullet extracted that in the following three cases the Nagan revolver was used: 

Sect. No. Br. 48, Fritz Radler, 

Sect. No. Br. 98 and Sect. No. Br. 99, Heinz and Friedrich Beyer. 

The Nagan revolver was, however, a weapon obtainable in the open market and 
therefore excludes the assumption of the existence of a definite group of miscreants or 
organisers. 

One item, however, seems to be of conspicuous interest: all bullets fired from small- 
arms retrieved in the large number of Bromberg cases, altogether 10 in number, were 
encased, i. e. belong to modern highly effective small-arms, namely, in three cases, the 
Nagan revolver, and in the other cases automatic pistols. Lead bullets as fired from a 
revolver are completely absent here. The assumption that all lead bullets fired from 
revolvers generally pass through the body is erroneous: experience proves that such 
bullets almost invariably become lodged, one is therefore confronted with the fact that 
all portable firearms used were of a highly effective and modern type, and this in a 
country, the population of which were hardly familiär with modern appliances in other 
fields even by name. The conclusions of these medico-legal investigations should prove 
to be of importance when questions of Organisation come under review. 

Can the killing of minority Germans be considered as legal executions? 

It was of paramount importance in the medico-legal reports on each individual case, as 
well as on the various mass-murders, to ascertain whether it could be assumed that the 
shooting took place by the order of a court-martial and consequently took the form of 
an execution. It would be fruitless to attempt to consider the character of crimes 
punishable by death, supposed to have been committed by thousands of persons, 
including 4 months old infants, which were considered to have been sufficient grounds 
for execution. 

The unbiased examination of the cases in point forces one to the following conclusions: 

It is true that injuries such as may be expected after an execution, i. e. by shots 
delivered by a firing-squad at the victim, and striking the head or body either from the 
front or the back in a typical manner, did actually occur. They are, without exception, 



cases where individuals or small groups of victims were dragged out of their homes and 
"stood against the wall." 

Considerable numbers of such instances were found by the Criminal Police in their 
intensively conducted investigations into the mass-murder in the Parish of Eichdorf- 
Netzheim, where 38 minority Germans were murdered, on 36 of whom post-mortems 
were held. Although the bullet wounds bear a certain resemblance to injuries inflicted 
during an execution, it is quite impossible to speak of it as a military execution, if one 
considers who the victims of this mass-murder were. Indeed this group comprised no 
less than seven children, aged from 3 to 13 years, furthermore 12 women, whose age 
varied between 16 and 80 years; and among the men there were only a few of military 
age, besides several sick and aged persons. 

Another considerable group, victims of mass-murder, which has also been investigated 
most thoroughly by the Criminal Police, is the assassination of 39 minority Germans 
(38 autopsies) at the Jesuitersee near Bromberg, which might possibly come under the 
heading of "execution by court-martial," if one considers the dass of victims concerned. 
Only men were included in this group, and as far as it was possible to identify them, 
their ages varied between 17 and 58 years. The assumption that a military execution 
had taken place might in this case be more readily entertained, as these people were 
handed over by civilians and army representatives to an organised Polish unit who 
murdered them. 

An examination of the corpses, however, leads us to conclude that no military 
executions had taken place in this case. On the contrary, a bestial and indiscriminate 
slaughter of unarmed victims had occurred, 12 of whom had been bound together with 
cattle rope. 

Apart from firearms, stabbing instruments were employed, 4 men actually having been 
killed by stabbing alone, and 13 others by both firearms and stabbing weapons. 

In one particular case, a victim knocked down by a pistol-shot grazing his head had 
received 33 thrusts of the bayonet or stabs with a dagger (photo on p. 278, Sect. No. Br. 
23, Willi Heller, 19 years). In many cases dying victims had been bayonetted, as in Sect. 
No. Br. 27, an unknown man, aged about 30, who had received a bullet through the 
lung. 

The injuries referred to above, namely: slight or shallow stabs, inflicted as a Stimulus, 
were established in three cases. Twice, in Sect No. Br. 18, Max Probul, 35 years, and 
also in the case of Sect. No. Br. 27, an unknown man, about 35 years of age, the orbital 
cavities of the victims had been punctured. 

The total number of stabs found on 38 bodies examined was no fewer than 69. 

The bullet wounds also require a more detailed examination. Altogether 98 bullet 
wounds were found on the 34 victims remaining after excluding those who had been 
stabbed to death. 

The highest number of direct bullet wounds in one particular case amounted to five. 
Furthermore, in a considerable number of cases, all the bullet wounds were inflicted on 
the victims whilst they were in a recumbent position, so that not a moment's 
consideration can be given to the thought that one or other shot was meant as a coup 
de grace. The Statement made above, i. e. that it was not a matter of "finishing shots" 



with the intention of terminating sufferings, but tortures which were inflicted, applies to 
all those numerous cases in which the victims were hit by shots whilst either in an 
upright or recumbent position. 

The dastardly practice, to which attention has already been drawn above, of shooting at 
the gluteal region of the dying victim, was practised in the group under consideration 
no less than four times. 

Particular significance must be attributed to the fact that frequently injuries from 
ricochet bullets were traceable, i.e. injuries caused by splinters of bullets, smashed 
when rebounding from an object, often probably from the body of a person in the 
immediate vicinity. Wounds caused by splintered bullets were established in 10 cases. 
One of the murdered men, namely Ernst Kolander (Sect. No. Br. 31), 27 years, was 
found to have received exclusively such "ricochet" injuries to 15 different parts of the 
body, but was not struck once by an aimed bullet. These injuries bear silent testimony 
to a wild shooting of victims herded together. This fact alone would entirely suffice to 
dismiss the assumption of a regulär execution. 

Attention should further be called to the fact that out of a total number of 98 shots 
fired, no less than 15 were fired from a pistol. In point of fact, in other cases of mass- 
murder, as has already been mentioned above, pistols had frequently been employed. In 
the case under consideration, however, the fact alone that the perpetrators consisted of 
an organised Polish unit leads to the indisputable conclusion that officers or specially 
appointed persons must have been amongst the murderers, as they alone were armed 
with pistols—a fact which should be borne in mind when the question of organised 
action is considered. 

In order to complete the observations made, it should be stated that, during the 
massacre at the Jesuitersee, injuries inflicted not only by firearms and stabbing 
weapons were ascertained, but also such caused by blunt instruments, obviously in the 
shape of rifle butts, were found, leading in three cases to fractures of the skull, in one 
case to a fracture of the fibs, and in another to a fracture of the humerus. 

Truly appalling facts come to light if one considers in this mass-murder the question of 
the effect of the injuries and the duration of the death agonies of the various victims. 

Only in 21 cases out of a total of 38 murdered victims were injuries found, such as 
shots smashing the cranium, shot or stabs followed by cardiac opening or injury to the 
main near-cardial arteries, which lead to the assumption that death was instantaneous. 
The remaining 17 cases exhibited shots through the lungs, injuries to the limbs, shots 
through the spinal cord or less extensive bullet injuries to the skull, so that in none of 
these cases could instantaneous death have occurred, and indeed in some of them, 
protracted agonies lasting for hours must be assumed. In accordance with the findings 
of the Special Commission of the Criminal Police, it is probable that the perpetrators 
threw the victims from the landing stage into the shallow water and then renewed their 
fire on those who still gave signs of life. It is therefore possible that the agonies of one or 
the other of that group of unfortunates were terminated by drowning. On the other 
hand, this fact must also be considered as far as the question of military execution is 
concerned. There is no doubt that neither drowning, thrusts of the bayonet, nor 
stabbing can, in any circumstances, possibly be considered as a means of regulär and 
lawful execution. 



A complete Statement of the findings of medico-legal experts on the massacre at the 
Jesuitersee inevitably leads to the conclusion that in this case no execution had taken 
place, nor, according to the investigations of the Special Commission of the Criminal 
Police, could there have been any reason or legal right for such action. In these cases 
the murders were committed in the most dastardly manner, with such methods of 
extreme brutality as are seldom to be found in the records of ordinary Capital crime. 

It would therefore appear that, in considering the question of organized action, the most 
important medico-legal finding is that of the co-operation of the leaders of military 
units—abundantly corroborated by the presence of pistol shots—on whom, 
consequently, the main responsibility rests. 


IV. Summary 

The medico-legal findings in the post-mortems conducted on about 250 minority 
Germans, representing only a small proportion of the victims of the Polish massacre, 
have established the fact that persons of every age, from 4 months old infants to 82- 
year-old victims were murdered quite indiscriminately and that even women in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy were not spared. 

It has been demonstrated that the murders were carried out with the utmost brutality 
and that in numerous cases measures with distinctly sadistic tendencies were adopted. 
Particularly, punctures of the orbital cavity were found, as well as other mutilations 
which must be considered as wholly convincing evidence offered by witnesses. 

The planning of the individual murders often shows a high degree of cunning in the 
devising of the mental and physical torture applied to the victims; several cases, 
especially where the actual process of killing lasted several hours and where the death 
agonies of the victims were deliberately protracted, cannot be sufficiently stressed. 

Probably the most important finding is the proof that only quite exceptionally, were 
makeshift weapons, such as bludgeons, knives, etc., used, and that, generally, modern 
and highly effective weapons, i. e. military rifles and pistols, were at the disposal of the 
murderers. It must be particularly noted that the consideration even of the smallest 
details leads to the exclusion of the idea of formal executions of victims. 


Br. 118.(1) Bromberg, Nov. 

13, 1939 

Coffin marked: 

Herbert Schollenberg. 

Aged 14 years. 


A. External examination 



1. Body of boy, height 148 cm., build: slight. 

2. Hands tied behind back with ordinary double-knotted loop; ordinary string of 0.4 cm. 
in thickness, somewhat thickened through damp. 

3. Advanced stage of decomposition. Epidermis decomposed in exposed places except 
for remains on fingers. Here and there superficial softening of the corium with uneven 
basis (probably due to vermin), likewise in some sections of the scalp, the size of the 
palm of the hand, and furthermore over the chin and in places on limbs of body. 
Otherwise corium of dirty greyish to greyish-green colour, in parts dried to a brown hue. 

4. Hair — up to 4 cm. — medium fair. 

5. Scalp intact, where examination not made impossible by the action of vermin; same 

applies to skin of face and neck. 

6. Bulbi oculi sunk deeply back into orbital cavities. 

7. On right upper thorax, 124 cm. from the soles of the feet, 8 cm. from median line 
directly beneath the inner third of the collar-bone, a circular aperture of 0.6 cm. in 
diameter between nipple and anterior axillary lines. (Phot.) 

8. In a perpendicular line under the abovementioned aperture over 4th rib, 112 cm. 
from the soles of the feet, 8 cm. to the right of median line—a similar circular aperture, 
equally of 0.6 cm. in diameter. (Phot.) 

9. Surface of abdomen intact, also genitals and limbs, as far as can be ascertained by 
examination of parts not affected by vermin. 

(1) As an illustration of the meticulous care taken by the medico-legal experts in making 
their Statements, the appendix to Sect. Br. 118 (OKW H. S. In.) is here reprinted (vide 
phot. on p. 304) 

[p. 205] 

10. On left dorsal side, over region of scapular ridge, 117 cm. from the soles of the feet, 
7 cm left of median line—an irregulär oval lacuna of soft parts, 3 by 2 cm. in length, the 
longer diameter being perpendicular. Lobulated edges; their juncture diminishes the 
aperture and divides it more or less to indicate an upper and a lower half. (Phot.) 

11. On the right dorsal side in the scapular line, over the upper half of the scapula, 120 
cm. above the soles of the feet, 8 cm. to right of median line—an irregulär circular 
aperture of 0.8 cm. in diameter. (Phot.) 


B. Internal examination 

I. Cranial cavity 


12. Soft and osseous walls intact. 


13. Brain softened to pulp of dirty-greenish colour. 


II. Thoracic and abdominal cavities 

14. From the soft aperture under the right clavicle a tract, the width of a pencil, is 
ascertainable. and continues right through the main pectoral muscle and the tissue of 
the inner sections of the fight axilla, on to the back towards the sub-scapularis muscle, 
then through the scapula with a circular aperture of some 0.8 cm. in diameter, and 
finally to the small soft aperture on the right dorsal side. 

Axillary vessels intact. From the scapular aperture which is situated about 1 cm. from 
the interior edge and 1.5 cm. under the spine of the scapula, several fissures on the 
right upper and lower halves; the fragments of hone embraced by these fissures are 
partly displaced towards the back. The track forms a straight line when the scapula is 
slightly raised and the articular tragus lowered, as the position would have been when 
the boy was fettered. 

15. A further bullet track, the width being that of a pencil, can be seen between the 
lower aperture of the right anterior thorax and the large aperture on the left dorsal side. 
It leads through the anterior soft parts of the thorax and from there into the right 
pleural gap, i.e. through the third intercostal space on the mammillar line. The fourth 
rib was grazed at its upper edge and shows a mark of about 2 cm. in length on the 
posterior side of its upper edge. Then the track follows, again in the same thickness of a 
pencil, the right upper lobe of the lung and runs through the posterior mediastinal 
tissue towards the vertebral column. In this section of the track the thoracic artery 
shows a large tear in its posterior wall, so that, on a length of more than 4 cm. only a 
strip 1 cm. wide of the anterior wall remains. The rim of the torn-out piece is unevenly 
ragged with numerous fissures running in zig-zag lines right into the remaining part of 
the wall. 

At the vertebral column, the track, about two fingers wide, is bifurcated into the left 
sections of the fifth and sixth thoracic vertebrae. It is noticeable that the degree of 
fungoid tissue destruction is moderate. Furthermore the costal cartilages of the fifth 
and sixth ribs the length of 2 cm. had been smashed. The track now leaves the left 
pleural gap, through an aperture the size of a florin, and emerges through the dorsal 
muscles into the soft parts of the left side of the dorsum. In this latter section of the 
track the interior edge of the scapula was struck half way up, forming an injury 2 cm. 
in length, in the shape of a circular segment. The edge of the injury shows an outward 
slope and fissures radiating into the infra-spinous parts. 

16. Organs of the thoracic and abdominal cavities not mentioned in this report were 
found to be intact. 

17. Changes of organs due to disease were not observed; considering the height and 
lymphatic secretion they were in fair condition. 

18. Determination of age: Symphysis over 2 mm. wide and well preserved in upper arm. 
Clear interior and exterior sutures. Not quite completed permanent teeth. (The two right 
second molars are missing). 


All indication marks coincide with the age of 14, as stated. 



Br. 118. 
13, 1939 


Bromberg, Nov. 


Coffln marked: 
Herbert Schollenberg. 
14 years of age. 


Preliminary report 


I. The post-mortem examination has established two bullet injuries. 

a) Penetrating shot from right infra-clavicular fossa through tissue of axilla to right side 
of dorsum, right through the scapula. Slight smashing effect on osseous parts; slightly 
descending track. 

b) Penetrating shot from median region of thorax to left scapula, grazing vertebral 
column, tearing thoracic artery, moderately ascending track. 

II. The shot through the thorax with severance of the thoracic artery proved fatal and 

caused instantaneous death. 

III. Judging by its effective power, the shot through the right axillary scapula was 
obviously tired from a pistol. As far as the shot through the thorax from right to left in 
the back is concerned, its effect points in all probability to an army rifle. This is 
particularly indicated by the degree of severance of the thoracic artery, whereas the 
effect on the osseous parts appears to be surprisingly small. In this respect it should be 
pointed out that it is only since the Bromberg massacre that experience has been 
gained as to the effective power of rifle bullets on the osseous System of children. The 
above mentioned differences in the effective powers of these weapons seem to be typical. 

IV. The pistol shot from the right infra-clavicular fossa to the right dorsal side might 
have hit the victim whilst in an upright position, though only in that position, of the 
shoulder girdle as indicated and produced by the fettering of the hands behind the back 
as found on the body. Unless one assumes that the bullet was fired from a kneeling 
position, as shot through the thorax could only have been fired on a body in a 
recumbent position, as demonstrated by the slightly ascending direction of the bullet 
track, especially so as the spot hit was 112 cm. from the soles of the feet. 

V. Particular attention is drawn to the bonds of the 14 year old victim, as actually found 
on the body and also proved by the direction of the bullet track in I a). Similar bonds 
were found on two other persons belonging to the same group of murdered people. 

VI. Exhibits: 


a) Right fourth rib grazed by bullet. 



b) Partly smashing bullet wound grazing fifth and sixth thoracic vertebrae and the 
corresponding left ribs, 

c) Pistol shot through the right scapula. 

d) Grazing rifle bullet shot through the left scapula. 

e) Severance of thoracic artery, caused by grazing rifle bullet. 

Panning 
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The original of the Internment Order for Fräulein Bochnik of Posen, who was 
murdered in Bierzwienna-Krotka on September 11 ,1939 


p. 213: 

Discharge Certificate as Death Warrant. 

Extract from the files of the Criminal Police Office of the Reich — Special 
commission in Bromberg — Ref. No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/24. 39. 

On Sept. 2,1939, the minority German Eugen Hofmann, merchant of Bromberg, 
was seized and put into the womens' prison of Bromberg through the initiative 
of Isidor Berger, the Jewish Polish A. R. P. Commander of this area. On Sept. 4, 
he was released from imprisonment and a certificate of discharge, as shown by 
photostatic print herein, was handed to him. 

The same discharge certificate was received by all minority Germans released at 
the same time as Hofmann. Of these, all with the exception of Hofmann were 
murdered on Sept. 4. 

The curious certificate of discharge, of which the translated text is as follows: 
"Hofmann, Eugen, of this town discharged today in accordance with the decree 
of the President of the Republic. Bromberg, Sept 4,1939. Seal: Police arrest L. dz. 
4/9/1939. Two illegible signatures," represents, according to previous findings, 
an order to the Polish authorities to kill the bearer of such a discharge certificate. 
Hofmann escaped the death destined for him only by the fact that he went to his 
relations in Bromberg and stayed there until the entry of the German troops, 
without his unforseen presence there being discovered. 

(Signed) Dr. Wehner, Criminal Commissar. 
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"Suspects" 

Minority German, holder of a military passport, destined to be shot 

Extract from the files of the Criminal Police Office of the Reich — Special 
commission in Bromberg — Ref No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/24. 39. 

On Monday Sept. 4,1939 at 8.30 a. m. 4 Polish soldiers appeared in the home of 
Robert Kunde in Bromberg, 23, Wierbathstr. who, following a fruitless search for 
arms, made entries in the military passports of Kunde and his sons Richard and 
Wilhelm, marked the passport holders as "Suspects" A note was made on other 
pages of the military passports to the effect that the bearers were to be shot. The 
male members of the Kunde family, together with other minority Germans who 
had been herded together, were handed over to other members of the Polish 
military by the soldiers who had carried out the search, were driven into a wood 
where they were to be shot. Richard Kunde, together with another minority 
German from Bromberg, Grüning, was able to escape, whereas his father was 
later on found murdered. 

The entries made in the passports of Richard and his father, which were found 
on the body, are intact, with the exception of the entries that the bearers were to 
be shot. Richard Kunde, in fear, tore out the further entry in his military passport 
and buried it in the wood. The buried page was found again and is now being 
examined at the Criminal Police Headquarters of the Reich. 

(Signed) Dr. Wehner, Criminal Commissar. 


The photo on the left is taken from an old German passport which was the 
property of Richard Kunde's murdered father who, as a German, had served in 
the German army before 1918. The photo on the right is a photo from the Polish 
passport of Richard Kunde who, though of German extraction, was liable to 
military Service in the Polish Army. 
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The original of the Internment Order for Fräulein Bochnik of Posen, who was 
murdered in Bierzwienna-Krotka on September 11 ,1939 


p. 213: 

Discharge Certificate as Death Warrant. 

Extract from the files of the Criminal Police Office of the Reich — Special 
commission in Bromberg — Ref. No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/24. 39. 

On Sept. 2,1939, the minority German Eugen Hofmann, merchant of Bromberg, 
was seized and put into the womens' prison of Bromberg through the initiative 
of Isidor Berger, the Jewish Polish A. R. P. Commander of this area. On Sept. 4, 
he was released from imprisonment and a certificate of discharge, as shown by 
photostatic print herein, was handed to him. 

The same discharge certificate was received by all minority Germans released at 
the same time as Hofmann. Of these, all with the exception of Hofmann were 
murdered on Sept. 4. 

The curious certificate of discharge, of which the translated text is as follows: 
"Hofmann, Eugen, of this town discharged today in accordance with the decree 
of the President of the Republic. Bromberg, Sept 4,1939. Seal: Police arrest L. dz. 
4/9/1939. Two illegible signatures," represents, according to previous findings, 
an order to the Polish authorities to kill the bearer of such a discharge certificate. 
Hofmann escaped the death destined for him only by the fact that he went to his 
relations in Bromberg and stayed there until the entry of the German troops, 
without his unforseen presence there being discovered. 


(Signed) Dr. Wehner, Criminal Commissar. 




p. 214: 

"Suspects" 

Minority German, holder of a military passport, destined to be shot 

Extract from the files of the Criminal Police Office of the Reich — Special 
commission in Bromberg — Ref No. Tgb. V (RKPA) 1486/24. 39. 

On Monday Sept. 4,1939 at 8.30 a. m. 4 Polish soldiers appeared in the home of 
Robert Kunde in Bromberg, 23, Wierbathstr. who, following a fruitless search for 
arms, made entries in the military passports of Kunde and his sons Richard and 
Wilhelm, marked the passport holders as "Suspects" A note was made on other 
pages of the military passports to the effect that the bearers were to be shot. The 
male members of the Kunde family, together with other minority Germans who 
had been herded together, were handed over to other members of the Polish 



military by the soldiers who had carried out the search, were driven into a wood 
where they were to be shot. Richard Kunde, together with another minority 
German from Bromberg, Grüning, was able to escape, whereas his father was 
later on found murdered. 

The entries made in the passports of Richard and his father, which were found 
on the body, are intact, with the exception of the entries that the bearers were to 
be shot. Richard Kunde, in fear, tore out the further entry in his military passport 
and buried it in the wood. The buried page was found again and is now being 
examined at the Criminal Police Headquarters of the Reich. 

(Signed) Dr. Wehner, Criminal Commissar. 


The photo on the left is taken from an old German passport which was the 
property of Richard Kunde's murdered father who, as a German, had served in 
the German army before 1918. The photo on the right is a photo from the Polish 
passport of Richard Kunde who, though of German extraction, was liable to 
military Service in the Polish Army. 
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p. 220: 









p. 222: 



Ilrrr lir 18 Mir» found on I Kr bank of llir lliomkrrf! Canal, aiuoitg ihr tu ihr bodin of 2 rliildrrn. W itli 
Ihc ucffli« of m, all ihr drad liad thrir Kami« M togrthrr kr Kind thrir hark«. 


p. 223: 




p. 224: 







p. 225: 



p. 226: 









The mutilated bodies of three murdered minority Germans of Bromberg: Alfred 
Wisniewski, box manufacturer, Wiesel, a merchant, and Friedrich Bok, a 
workman. 


p. 227: 



p. 228: 



Gertrud llohde, the 18->rur-oM daughter of thr pravant Rohde. of I.ungrnau. kad (wo fingrr* of 
her right hand chopped off »o that her ring** inight be stolen. 


p. 229: 




German fartnrr*» wife from Lauern au. near Broutherg. Iler right foul wm cut off and then her leg hiu, 

«e|iarat«‘cl btitrlirr*fa»liiofi, from tlte tliigh. 


p. 230: 

Killed or murdered German-born peasants from the villages of Langenau and 
Otteraue near Bromberg. 
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Here lie the bodies of the gardener Friedrich Beyer, his two sons, Kurt and Heinz 
(aged 10 and 18), and Thiele, the gardener's assistant, of Gr. Bartelsee, District of 
Bromberg. 



Friedrich Beyer 




p. 233: 

Kurt Beyer 



Heinz Beyer and Thiele 


p. 234: 




The 39 murdered minority Germans in Hopfengarten near Bromberg. 


p. 235: 




The bodies, entirely mutilated, lay close together. Most of the victims were 
bound together in twos with rope. 


p. 236: 














p. 247: 


ARSON PILLAGE AND DEVASTATION 



p. 248: 

German farmsteads at Langenau and Otterau near Bromberg burned down by 
Polish hordes 
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Afler the »rarrh. The lumir of Herr Symosek in Coe^eiu muuagrr of ihr farmer*’ Co-opcrative Society, 
wkich was dcvastated and plündere«! by 20 Poli«h solcher*. 

Svinosek was carricd off together with HU two daughter«, Eva aged 19, and Dora aged 16. Tbr loldim 
»tole a large «um of monrv from the desk and all of Symo«ek*M »tut», inrluding rlothc* laid away for the 
winler. The lron CrotM» (lat and 2nd das«), and otlier of Symo«ek*a war drrormtion* werr thrown 
into large wvhboain«, the latter then bring n*ed by the »oldirr» for relieving themvdves. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF DEAD AND MISSING 






pofener ®ageblatf 




These cuttings from the "Posener Tageblatt" of Wednesday, October 11,1939, 
under the heading "We accuse", give details of the horrible atrocities perpetrated 
on six Germans recently discovered at Slesin, and continue with an account of 
the burial of 19 other murdered Germans, and of their sufferings before they 
were put out of their misery. 













Pofcner Tageblatt 


- ¥ * miiii« *.— m »» ',«*iilfit* «in • vw 

••••Hl« ii i »»•iii(|«|rt(« Mm rt fr tttom 


M wn N jkMm «•*» VilmWMi M VriMlinHd .'i h-lw >•) m h 
•«ilhlflMii »« ll'«i#i ! •MlliHil, ||i|i, tUff•fltafttat« t* 
*• i^m- titnrifl«••!««»It: twKtt S • |<KMhM «•••» 
*• MML lluii'Mi ilfiiil)* ft l| >ii|iii 4 ii lieft «n 


«Wh » * «ft i V« N* IdtiW« ■ i i*»i I»«" 

9 U*a - tf« ti ft i H m JMi» liUv uWlMa I Nii Vh h i - ft* Vi'MU 

>» t—f|l« p »wr>M fwimlni Amm* Wb i Mat — •■**»* « 

t •!*.<t-'f*. 
«■■Itillll« n - l., W .,f, n4 kff« di n.,r;..-mr.iw 

-»•" •—«* Ml «■«! |l i Im — ft.i . | » M 4 i. « 1 k - 10 * 


7t. ^ohtgan« 


Polen, OfeMtlf, 1?. (Phober l«3f 


Sir. :V< 















































































































This cutting is an account by a clergyman, the Reverend Berger, of the discovery 
of one hundred Germans, six weeks after they had suffered a cruel death at the 
hands of the Poles. His description of how the victims were identified is 
especially interesting since it shows how careful the Poles were to leave no 
personal belongings on those whom they murdered, whereby the latter might be 
identified. 




Tlir at Gwlin and Srbrpann* o 


Hm 2>ien4tag. b«m 5. Cepumbet, abenbi. 
als bie Sonne ftdj jenfte, mürben buzd).polnifd)« 
©Nlität.®l5rbetbanben am IBdbdranb i^rtf 
Heimatorte« erhoffen 

£ugo 9tat)n 

51 Oaftre dt 

®rid) ftafjn 

34 Jfabte alt 

Hilmar Sange 

82 3abw alt 

$aul Sange 

28 gab» alt 

<Ri$arb Slingbeil 

46 3a!»w alt 

Slbolf 9BenseI 

28 ?at>re alt 

SHartin $rier 

18 ^a^re dt 

Ghnalb 3RüUer 

25 ^a^re alt 

9Ras Sdjülfe 

82 Oaljre dt 

2Bitt)elm qsafcer 

60 Qabre alt 

Sie ftarben al« eOjle Deutfdje im (Bfauben 
an Obren 5$üf)rer unb an ba« <8rofjbeutf<f>e Seid). 

On tiefet irauet: 

Sie Hinterbliebenen. 

Sdjepanoroo. im Oftober 1939. 

8r»t» OToqilno. ue 


OihUntuh*r Btobaehttr ot Oecembcr 3, 1939 Drutiehe Rundichau o( Octobgr 17, 1939 
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8«n SK! <Mmr>»ft‘.ieft»r», bl« In ten erflen e«ptentbrrt«*rs 
*»r<4levp!. 4«» polnifSien «'lirlr rtnpeiaprn after In« <V , t»«ni* 
f*M«|«a »onn. fini blp*r.N r# t»<a f*<« *acbf»ft «um Cp*»r 
irfaßen, M« «ulftrn aa 0 a. 10. Hrftlmfta« «Mfiften 6»» >n e» 

**« «Jiutoxu. 

*rr ftlrtfK«UteOe 

Vmbmln feine** H «« ftanfraaa. 39 Saft". «««mißt 

fti« ^eir*inNrrrrrr|f« 

e<»n'eleu eifle e Hibett SeaMann. (Aaalip. ftt Safte« ««mißt 
llnr. tollt Vtlftela frlar.ii«. «adln. M Safte«. nemfeftl 
fanbalrt Rnl 1taurl44rr. Catifrnjv 90 Saftte 
Sanbvirt C«t* *t»l«b". f*it«irlb 3« Sale«. um*M 
2 ontotrt «bat | 9as an bann. P©lftgf4fc«;ftlö . -V» Safte«. anmiM 
t4«»oirt fernen 'Rieftet, Trenrnfts*. RI Safte* 
ftir Arir rillftegl- «)ec 
•V« (MdI* 

Garteih? SNftert f*rafe. IC Safte«. aera'l«. tu» 0«ftn 

»*ft«t Traf«, 1» Saft««, er|*©Frn In Ytaaftezf 
Unfnitn (Mit Xttft M S«ft«« 
ftebeirrr «rUft fajfaaan. ift Saft". 
f»ftll«*«rtrrtfir» flbalf Hijaf. Tl Satire, oeirr f*. 

Ärelmesn Sei* ftsiftetftMe«, K2 Safte« 
ts^isrt ft mit een«. lil Süftr», oetauftl 
«Seftloffet ft»l« tsifter. SS Safter. aenalftt 
»Hiblf er Setfftr'ft *»«Kr«. S« Saft" 

SuiftlMltettn Ha Mn fteaaann. 31 Safte«, »rrn.ftt 
OftaOe'.iei Caafl * »>n»r, «ft Saft" «etmlftt 
l‘CH>u rl C^aalft «rlaftalf, «T Sr-b?« 

•Srte teT CHta 9l«ft*t. W 5oftr* 
fpirw «*ai ftieftet. n® Saft". 

flmfrfKi fta*( ftVn«. 41» Sa*«" urmlbt 
«tkfibrr Jätet» »rtf. Al Snber. «rmtftt 
^afttnlier «Ins .lismmeas. 2f 5*1«, «remift 
an« Bauten*« (fat'datUnf 

Üontoit: Äebett Itket«. 34 3*$«. ««ratlftt 
?anfteltt C«»a Haft«««. 34 S*"?* «««mißt 
fontolrt IMUi rnu.iAiM, » Stft«*. »eralftt 
■Hrfteitet t>«f« Wftfrtaift, M Si^re. »ermißt 
t.inbmrt tnft Tietrlft. >* Sobrr. «rristlkl 
taaftmlrt ftleft«. M "WiVr Mrmiftt 
toabnlrt Saftain tftl« 27 Saft««- cemilt 
?<mHrtrt Hefa« fllhßec. 24 Snhr» wn» M 
f'rebatTl 0rt| SIHIet. 2» ?alire. ©erwf* 

ftftef«** 8«II» Heinftal«. » Saft«« 

•Ae 6oftei ftflntee •flnftd«. 1« Saftre 
nfiftier ftmll t»»A. W Safter. nrniir 

tAiiUa«rmcitei ftrift ftftal«, :»1 3. «HftaF«n i« ftist|««a. Itt ftoftva 
fttrf)m«4Mr le»t «f^rft. 'T Saftre, fe«wil|» 

in 9ilftrlai«ftctf 

Wnslm.rt Hnnafl 8«««l*ia, J Jaftr« 
fein ccln «Ifl» «nun. 1« Saftre. »««»iftt 
Cantuirt «mH Swe*rr, «« Seftee ««nal|f 
3 U«I«t «H4uft rriir«. «1 Saür« 

3>fftrltVft«ftarr ftwrt Jeftftaal. ftl Safte». u«mi|t 
fnnta.rt CfteifHaa ^rlftlift. 5* fU»V« 

'iostmtrt f«t* Banset. S» S«W» 

«nnbanrt fta«l fe-Ksnei. Al Onftr*. arrn-ifr 
vastanrt ttaeet «tfiHl. at Safte., oeetsift 
t'rnterTrf »tsatft feefcrit. 47 3*ftr» ormeftt 
fanhsnrt lft*lfte«Me Ouiftn«. TT Safte«, urmlft 
LV-«JaKrt «mm Hwmtt, M >be« »er* M 
tanftmUt «ftalf 5fta»«e. SB Safte» aerm|t 

Hifte’i«; «tft ttatl. ” Soft" «mH» 

aaa Walesßeis 

«Tfetter üeisftdl «reift«. SB Saft«, *em iftt 
2o«»«*ir» eaftaalB fte»trl. »ft [Jnbrv »er« ft 
fein ca bei «k(n« » S*ft». ««nni|t 

Üafikairt «attlieft ftlet 33 >brt iriBiftt 
’ltfteUer m4a«l Itrftnan«, «ftutftt 
‘(Mitvltt Cts ft Keauass. V >ft«e. aeeutlt 
Vcntorrt ftrinti^ «irrige. 47 Jaftr» srnrifi» 

2anta.tr» «»alft Sasftst. JO Saft««, urmift 
•H ttlttHftftaf (^tftrftraftava) 

«tftfiirr Hlfieft Wim, m S^ftc«. »erai|* 

M«w«'‘t»*‘i «ans f »4ii «, *4 S afte», •«imlftt 
Crftrttu *«0aa «ein. iT Softr« 

^laff^rKbr Bißt *«mv «2 Snftte 

fe l s 9rufter 6*ie-Tfrwei|l«t »alter Ute »er. » 5«fttr 

«rbei'ee Stalin. «9 Saft re tr»(|t 

fein Vruftrr 0«tftinasft «Man, SJ S.. «rrmlftt 

(An r «eie r real er r JtMehf ICei«4, A4 Saft", arrsiftt 

aaa •aairaa-BpkHflft »Baulaftu t taua«) 

bnftnüt «ttn lilR. U Safte«. rtuiM bei ftilaitfm 

•erii »aale. 21 S*Aer 

cd.tot Oiftarl ««ftmlftt. » 5«ft«. aeia.|i 

aaa dalftatiberftanlanft 

•«ftritee Ikn M*i*i * Saht* mslft 

Baaftv<tl «ifift »«Vcr, CS Saftee. »rrnift« 

aaa «i4ati| 

faateairt Carl «*et 8t Saft«« 

Arbeiter «*U JrfttWr*. M S«ftr.. arcaußt 
aas tanlataf .^arftdeiui 
CaMfniMnalrftrlu« Miftart 5m»at, lft Saftet 
aaa »eiftr* (»afnenrtat 
Usftcut BKreft C^ntftHt. •« Safte» 

tubuiil fÜlMft ffctffu. S S>4". arrau|t 

ans Safteai«; 

tlanbam #uari4 3*a* 41 Safte«, um ißt. 

«w ftm «Utf^epptrn. ftle nnft BeritHen QtttHtUt Vaftrn|«ua*« 
reaieeftct »arten, ßnft «tf 11 ftHter »U » ifftl ii *e«unt^ wr. 
ft«s. ®a am ft«n tl«caH|t«a reüietiel £»ur Her Jtaetrftt wr- 
lieftL muß *«4 *<l iftnrn triftet ftantl fettrtul »eeften. ftaft U 
fft<« Irvu« |n Half unb £et»a« ult ftvn Tab« Wfiplt ftaftta. 

frtT»v bla vx t»n tab. fa »»fl *4 ®i« fti« flma« fti Hebens 

Cfifilin, Totenfenntan l'OB 

f>u »md»be H«4afti«t 

»»»t, ftarrrt, . 






Drall) aiiitotiiicrnirnt*' from ihf Deutsche Ru nd ich au, ßromhrrs. of 
ihr murdrrrd al I.orhowo, Priii*rnth*l-Schlrn*rnau, Jügrrhof and 

Klriu-Bartr Uee-Srhrbtl rrsdorf 


v « ■- 


___ 


g-S 


IXr dMM(DI4r Cttnhf»§«*ct«*f 

3lf* k|»9 

»rrlar bar* |>alail*< JRSrbrt «m 
3. an* 4. Stpumbtr IST Ur»« lf*r 
serepTtca «fairer 

RI4«t t>3« 


>3« •uiiiiiiMMxtn; 

1K«{ eanrtlnn» 
Itanl BorWr 
Satt Sltbrl 
Wrlar »c»r(r 
«*•11 Brütet 
WH »alfne* 
Ban BiSrf maaa 


btea Blnpeabieact: 
Braria Jirbel 


l*t( «eineni»c*lie»€T 

CM Bat« 
«nar Bot» 


1 









flleiaaiMtrel 



1« uxt e«bilile r#»«r| rieben ne* bro MMtritr« 



defcfleCuaoea 



. 



63 Opftr 






lei ilatlaea 9«(catcir»rt «st 9. 
i. d. m t«n«4tft- 

aal 

i IfiimWt 



9r*et)*i Baf««htabea würben 

M« 

IhrAeailteftea 



HuaaS *AmiK 

74 d»*n 

aft 



»ttr»n* »tde, 

05 

m 

0 - 



li« f»r*ü4e« dt*«*tttlc*erttr«ec: 






Pari S«*r. 

M 0 all ft 

Uli 



tVrl<*ridi «ener, 

ir> 





Ttlberi $*ufbi«. 

w 





Calo» flooW. 

TS 





flrtnr Waller 

iS 





Plu» CdimlrW 

« 


• 



flau Soaae. 

«6 


0 



Irr 






t*»«lb WofllOIBifi. 

SR Mn all; 



feraes Ile StarlaW|hikt: 






Aataa Beate 

40 oabif 

•Ct 



Patt tlrte«. 

A. 





<vt«t Sette, 

t* 





aoti «»•»». 

10 





Mono t«oU». 

Oft 





Woben f toi bin. 

* 





«»Otto «0«j> 

80 





»tOo («Wiaartt. 

0 





<*TBI0«B < »n«n 

i* 





du «Mra 

a* 





{Sclvat Oarft, 

J4 





«no IHntaia«. 

v. 





Wfreb A«tI 

M 





Hlbrtmi» Picfatrl, 

Ti 





Pari Po9 b. 

«T 





,>ri»»ni* 9">* 

?1 


0 



,>rit*a Potia. 

24 


0 



fllioiae ftoba. 

M 





<*Oo Po*u 

V 


0 



flaonft 0Tft«er. 






»••ftt 9 fair. 

17 


0 



»ortbo PttblrlO. 

54 





Pott Po9t»l6, 

10 





ft«At WafUaaMti, 

!* 


m 



SrinW» V.bildi 

M 





( >ri* Gabler. 

1« 


• 



<Seim» WoMcr, 

16 



■ 


«oatlr. 

Wl 


• 



flllttrrfn POtmlkf 

* 





l*Smotb «<inlatoaa 

71 





Werlte ?itül 

JW 





l»rt* riebe. 

93 





Warir ;|ra»iMi 

80 


m 



t)h 

«7 


0 



«uberi .litfllrr 

» 


0 



Sa iea §«!»en bt$ f«le*tentr» «erberben 



am R 9.: Pofulatt, 

9« 3a6rt 

«u 



am IS.«: «Haraotrlr Ätia 

M 

0 

0 



So« iva fUrfAicppien »erben 

bl« beate 




uermifcl: 






btt •radikNnKitr 






»l«a IWM. 

*7 aat« 

M; 



btt •toaeinbeatlebtr. 






C-il«» fVbreab. 

M >*tt 

alt 



»ilbttm Paak». 

38 

. 

• 



*i#a «Hilf* 

«• 

m 

. 



»Übeln *«ltfe 

81 

0 

0 



Paoo .HoOoai 

84 

0 

0 



UsrtfftfaUetül* Ball 1b* •llühf «B 

Me Bc'relaa« 



Mefel V«tibei i»»«b aalet** «**«*« 

»4 66*er 

«»•fl 



Girier: Ulf innntlt «w* »bt* 
teuübfi fc*«fe 9«a riefe* w»P 

*i*f 

|« ««terrm 



r« rtni ou4 




mal® Ute» f-ttAts Tebr« 

«Tlbii? # 




Blaer B. »-4» 






•*rMtetbl.rf ® Iri • • fW r i* 11 c*. 

11 

Df lebet IM». 



Carl flaatt, llttw. 


_ 






Deutsche Rundschau of Sovcmbe/ 2w26, 1909 


Deutsche Rundschau of Octobcr IS. 193» 
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p. 254: 

German Pastors killed by Polish murderers 


3n treuer StfOCIuna ihre» Henftes an Soll unb Rlrdje ber fceima: 
Herben. loweit bisher unimettelbatt leltoeitent werben formt«, ln b«n 
Zagen brr Velreiung. burrfi poniidie tRörbeibanb umgebraebt ober 
burd) bie Unitrenaunqen bet groben 'UlödAe jugrunbe gertdjtet, lolgenbe 
Vforrer unb fttrajenbeamte unteres Rlrdiengebiettt: 

Wartet 3tie&rW> 3wft in ätenna 

tmSS. Bebens* unb ».Umtsjabre, ermorbet am J. September 1*’9 tn Sienno 

Dfarrer !Rid)art> ftlltjCr tn Stombetfl>3Sqet^ef 

im 46. Bebens* unb 10. Umtsjabre. 
am S. September 1919 ermorbet in 8rtrnibeT«*3**erbo| 

»taten ’JBtllt) Pubnau in Daten 

Bonbespotaunenmart im Soongeiti<ben 3ungmännermetf 
im 39. fiebenslabre; ermorbet am' 10. September 1939 bei ftutno 

Dfarrer Sttlil 9Ril in Sttelna 

im 64. Bebens* unb ft. Umtsjabre 

geRorben im „6aus ber Cormbertlgteit“ tn fiobj am 90. September 1939 
an ben {folgen ber idiweren St febanbiungen. bie er auf bem Siarieh 
na<b Sowitid) erleiben mu&te 

3upetintenöent (£>COrg IRcifcI tn 9ttHtemi|d)et 

im 75. Bebens* unb 4$. Umtsjabre 
geflorben am il September 1939 im Siatoniflenbaus In Voten 
eridböpft bür* bie Unftreugungen ber 3nternierung 

Dfarrer tpaul 9tut>Olpf) in Oräfe 

Im 4t. Bebens* unb 17. Umtsjabre 
ermorbet am 10. September 1939 bei Boftldjln 

Dfarxcr 3<>f) annc5 6d)tDerbtfeger tn pof«n 

im 48. Bebens* unb 34. Umtsjabre 
ermorbet am 10. September 19’9 bei ftutno 

Dfortct 3°bonnC5 Xaubcr in Sontop 

im 47. Bebens* unb IS. Umtsjabre 
ermorbet am 10. September 1939 bei Jiailid»in 

Vas Unbenten ble(er OTännet wirb für immer m unterem 6erjen bleiben 

„ttiemanb bat gröbere Siebe benn bie, ba!) er ietn 
Beben >ä%« Mr leine Steunbe.* 3«b. IS. 19. 

Voten, ben 16w Ottober 1939. ssm 

Sos eDungflifdir ^onnftoriQm anD Her 6HRifioMonfi 
Her linierten ^tmngellfdieii ^trifte. 

D. »lau etrfd)*l 

®eneraliuper!nlen>ent Vräjes ber Sgnobe. 


Dtutxht HnnJukitu of Octobcr IH, 1039 































$ 


<£s ftarben ben lob für Seulfdjlemb 
uniete lieben Sangeflameraben: 


gratis ®afd)c 

2. Berligenber ber Crt »gruppt Sromberg 
bei Bunbt» bcnli^er Sänget nnb Sängerinnen 

9Bilf)elm ©oerfc 
f>ugo {Rafjn 
fturt {Rofjrbctf 
3ofob Sdjmibt 
Srriebrid) {Reumann 
{Bruno Sdjroebter 
ttrtoin {Rapp 
IBruno C&robau 
3rrifc »cttin 
f>ans ©oga 
Chrnll Streblau 

Sie mären ed>te beulte SDlänner, bie fiel» für 
unfer SoUfhim eingetrelen ftnb unb in ben 3<4<*n 
bei Unfreibeil treu jum beulten Sieb ftanben. 

Sie erfebnie greif* it unb «ütffebt pim ®rofe 
beulfrben 3?enb ülbotf Eitlen fonnlen fk ni$i er¬ 
leben. 

3br Snbenlen ift uns heilig utl0 ®irb fleh in 
(Bpen geballen. 

SBtr oermiRen bis jum beuligen lag bie Sta- 


$ugo fteter 
{Ridjarb Quaft 
{Rlfrcö {Rcgiaff 
£>ans ftrocnfe 
3rran5 tRoesfe 
ttarl 3rifc 
Sari {pollatt 
©ernijarb {DItletosfi 

b«b geben mir bie Hoffnung no$ nü$ auf, bfcf* 
treubeutfeben ÜRänner mieberjufeben. 

Sie 6 ange»Iomeraben 
Ser ehe«. ßrUgnmiw Srombcra 
la Sin&fs beuimer Mmei i. 6 ci|frtnn 

(—) fcterg fcerolb 



H A.- U- - l - - 


\ 

Ti« Brom bet jet SSÄalerinnnng bat burd) päliiil*« TOdtbet- 

• 


bdnbt Hebe Bottegen. ffleifttrfibne unb ««feDra nrrlwrtn. 

0« ftarben für ibr Selfetum 


, 

tUIfreb *Rol)x beef 



fUlbert öübfdjer 



qSnul fReijj 

■ 


bet «eMleeiob« 



©corg öübfdjer 



bie Steletgefeilen 

2Ilbred)t 6d>mlM 
%vtuv Sdjmibt 

f|n tti/tfut<l)t gebenhn nm brr toten RoCegm. benen 
«f nl<bl sergSnnt mar, Mt JiiirfTfpr un Irrer veimat in bat 
Seid) in eil eben 

6icgfri(b «Seife 

BmnmiflanSdjet Obermemet. 

Broun Mrg. ben *S. Khmern bei 1999. m 

. 





Utuischt Rttndfthtiw ol N'oTcmbtr 2V96, 1939 


^5 


So RiiMOtab 8>4M KMneif 
ag4< lllbteM«'- lufc Rammin tob 
intiiVu- «nllrto xiiin» t» htbn 
Ifc Sfc (lollM an |«t 


Otto ginger 
lUrid) 9teumonn 
©eorg ^ 03 orsfi 
(öüntijer 9?al)n 
©eorg Sdjmibt 
Dr. $aul Joitn 

IUr JUktrtb-n Ipttn Me ehfttlimj au I«« rnintläfc 
tgm |» k MfMe**« *it «Ot ToilMet un(cm «- 
•Hkauun t*wlE 3» Sn» ItuJi tnwlt GroiU Mn «km 

e*n> «ag« »arttt Ul» ihn« M m »Ml «fnMä 


la kifnn IM« «t 


{Hubcr«(£Iub Jritlfiof 


Drutuhf RumhfkiM* ol October 6, 1539 
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Foirmer TattNalt 0< Octobtr 19, 193« 
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.um Wtaibtn, fwf mb fttimafloib 
Sttftn mit mit ^tifnumnMn, 

‘Prib«, Jwnb in fwnk 
Unk hm mit Vafnn Santn.' 


3m Seplembct Df cf« 3«)t« ftariwn, 001 t mdjtenMibtg«- polnti^« Ulörbct^anb 
grtioflnt, «n(ro Staufsgenofftn 


Der uonDimrt 


Der vonbirirt 


m Soerfier 


iRuBolf 


Freiherr non ©ersDorff 


9ogufd)tn, Rrrit £ifia 


Vorsfo, Rrrit Aoften 

Hftlinttflfiltf RnlMri 9 H>*M|i|Ml<r 


t>er ‘^tuicr 


ber O'uirlru’r 


Sontop, ftrets 9ttutomifd>el 

ttiUMfts. Är«ikctMf i«i IU Cfi*|raf*«***rfl|n*«r 


eiAbutbtllu für •4itmff«MT*pem 


brr Vanbmiri 


Dr. ferner mm 


ber Üöfibroirl 


Solfou, ÄrtU fcoKun 


«übcnfdbc, Rrtte Sdyrota 


Pf»w f S r "U*ri»r l|m»fr Hr«»nipfii«: • »n>»r 


btr ‘Bau er 


leinridi bueltemeDPt 


Öer i'anöajiri 


Seemann m Irestom 


frerrntjofen, ttrti* S<t)robn 


fHabojttsio, »reis Voten 


•*rfl%f«Vt In f»w44«n«* I*» H***U4* 8 it rt rt4»i« Hn 


TM ©«tlpiten« bi ben pon Unten pfrraKftfn Hemt«u rbr S<W« g*W?td üfü* TOpm, 

©off unb £«mat hob« fle 1fr £<fxn frlnqcafbrtt. Ttot ©eifpirt treuer ‘UfliAtcrffcUung bis pm &$m, 
bes jie u»$ gaben, möge uns allen iRatjnimg unb ©crpfli^lung jnjleu^ lein. ’flttbmfcu roirb 

unwigelkn Weib«. 


©ojen, tm Cttobet 1939. 


®ornb von Säender 


B*cfi|*ttlct »«* Hmf|34»t»r«!i* Nt P«U|t 


Dr. Otto Sonbcrmamt 


UBalbcmor Straft 


V^Pftnlnr Ni 


I« B«Ut« t»auptgrWMM*t»i|r»r uni In f»om*U.mteUmlM 
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Vi-' 







Murdered German farmers from the province of Posen 









































































Wet fann Mu*funit geben über ben 

Canbrat a. S>. Naumann 

auf Sucharari? i'> 

St mürbe non ben Bblen oeridjleppt unb ifi bisher 
nldjt wrüdgetebrt. 

Balbige Eingaben erbeten an ©cbmtbt & Sebenife 
Bromberg. Taniigcr ctrqfjt. tat: 


$anibav 

mär* id) jebem. btt mit 
Bu*tunfi fibtr mtintn 
Wann fKiebarb Cflnt> 
btto unb meinen 6obn 
Werner neben (ännte, 
fie mürben a. Sonntag, 
bem 3, 9. aus bet Woh¬ 
nung Berliner 6tt. 2t 
non poinifdien Sanbtn 
rerfdjleppt. ffieB. Bn- 
aaben erbittet um 
Stau ttlla Cüueberg 
WUbelmsort. 

«r. Bromberg. 


Uniete grauen mürben 
am 6 9. oon peinlichen 
Wilitärbonhen oer« 
fcbleppt Wer fann Su*. 
funtt über Re geben. 


Wo Sange 

mitteigroft.bunfelblon* 


bell. m. bunL kommet* 
fiel b,braunen Schuhen. 


gröbere Jiaur. befl. 
fdimarjer Bod. blau» 
geblümte Btufe. 
SehmarseWantelfdiürje 
fmetb aepunlt) u. ßolj» 
Pantoffeln. rum 

lieber nähere Hu», 
fünft maren feljr 
bantbar 

tftifc Hofente 
Sranj ßange 

Irene rlanb. 


2Eer fann Bushmft geben über ben Berbleib bes 
reitfesbeutfcben «aufmanne* 


So^annes 6 tuct 


au* Sromberg? Wo mürbe er tu legt gefaben? 

Sr mürbe lulammen mit feiner Sbefrau am 1. € p. 
tembet oerbaftet unb am 2. 6eptember in bie Wartei* 
folonne bet oerichleppten «orriborbeutfeben eingereibt. 
3n ben legten lagen be* Blerfüies mürbe er von 
'einer, ln*mrtchen beüngerebrtrn, Sbefrau getrennt 
unb llt fettbem oerftboflen, 

Bu*funft etbittet ffrap Wanba etürf tn Brombcrg 
Babnboftrage iS. o** 


‘Hcfitunp! 

Wet fann Busfunft 
"eben übet meinen 
©ohn Bruno Turne 

Sr rntrb oom •*. Sep¬ 
tember »ermtfet unb 
mürbe mohl non pol* 
ni dien Soibaten oer* 
idjleppt. Ter'elbe iit ? 
3ahre alt. 1.S0 atob 
bunfelb'onb. beMeibet 
mar er mit Wanchefter* 
hoi*. bun elbL Jade, 
bunfeibl. Oberhemb, 
Scbnürchuhen. Henn* 
reichen: Bm Seine* 
finget berreditcnfianb 
fehlt bas erfte wlteo. 
JreunbL Bngefcote an 
B. Inn«, ©Äullfe. 
Eabnhofitr. 27. tns 


Wann ,no- 

&XOHI Artiger 
unb meinen Bater 
Jültbelm geeite 

Tiefe,ben finb am 4.9. 
3nterniert morben u. 
juleht m ifioheniai.ta 
geleben morben. (Ge¬ 
naue Angaben Rnb 
bttte ju richten an 
(frau Unna Arüger 
tn tfiensborf Abbau 
Areio 64nbin. 


Sennllt! 

Wer tann Bit**! 
funft geben übet 
meinen Wann 

«Ifteb Mipf 

Si 3- alt, bet in 
Bealettb.lS-iäbr. 
Sohnes Bruno a. 
b. Sludjt am •». 9. 


Wer fann Busfunft geben 
1. über meinen Wann fRicbarb 
TtetriB, Cochoiro b. Bromberg. 
58 Jahre altOröfi - * " — - 
Juqgamalcben. ich: 
öoien, wiegt gei« 


juaaamaicben,idju>. Strümp e, br 
v>o<en, wiegt gelegen morben cet 
löartichin am ü. 9. 

2. aber meinen 6obn Srmin 
Tietei*. Codjoma* b. Starnberg., 
30 3 Q l> rt Olt. bunfeibl, Btöfee 170. 
«leibung: braune Wancbeftcrho <■ 
lange Stiefel graublaues 3afeti 
unb Weite. Julegt Wontag nachm , 
i;9. tn Briniembol qeieben morb ! 

1 über meinen ©chtoiegeriohn 1 
Aermaim «taufe, »rombera 
«nappenftr. *, Brüse liA hcUbi 
42 3agrc alt. «leibung: hellgraue 
6ttefelbofe. lauaeStiefel, br. Jafeti 
mürbe am 3.9. nadim.SUhr au* bei 
Wohnung oerichfeppt. Ober flu** 


in <5ron*Jlruborf 
bei feopfengatten 
aefebmutb. Wen 
tere Bna. erbittet 
Cfr-«. AIpL Wo* 
chelnAr-Brombg. 


Wer fann Busfunft geben über: 

‘Jlbolf ftricjc, 

44 Jagte alt, mohnbnft Stafler 3tr. 19Gu 

'ißerner Briefe, 

IR Jahre alt, mohnhaft Baller Sir. 193* 

9tt$arb Quafc, 

31 Jagre alt, mohnhaft Shauf eeftr. A 

bei am Sonntag, bem 3. September 1939 au» bem 
Cuftfchugfefler btt JJa. Willi) Xempiin oerhaftet, jur 
Öippelfthule geführt unb oon bort bie Rujaoier Stt. 
hochgetrieben morben ift. 

Wer über ben Berbleib her obengenannten irgenb* 
roeldje Busfunft erteilen tarnt, enirb gebeten, lieg 
mbgiiihft f^ncli ]u metben bei: 

^rau 3JIartf)a ftriefe 

ftbolf «Eitler «Slrafte 4« 

(hei B«rfil) 


funft mären iebr banfbar i«: 
u c liri«c«ri»triihA'ochomo*erombg. 
Wilma Arauft, «nappenftr. 5, JB. 1 


Wer fann mit Bu*lnnlt übet 
meinen Wann (2rl<b ttiarnecti 
Vrombera, ©Bilierflra&e 12 geben? 
34 3ahr* alt. Sr mürbe am 3. 9 
oon ben Bolen DcrldjleppL Bett, 
mit grau-tariertem Sportanwg 
ligroarjen Cadldjutjen. Jür tebe 
Bamrtcht bin ich (ehr banfbar, 
Jrau Wie Gianietfi. Bramfeerg. 
Scbiilerittahe 12 . une 





Ha* bet linierten Soangelifcften Äitdje in Bolen 
»etben fett ben elften Septembettagen biefes 3 a ^“* 
nod) fafgenbe ffietftlichf permtfct: 

SuUerintenD. Sniius Hfemann, SromDern 
Pfarrer Bit. Grnft ftienift, ^emDin 
99 ösfor iHcDer, HRogüno 

„ $elnj ffierner, 6rln 

99 öil&elm Soramann, fleaftaDt 

bet Binne 

f onfflfor OTar üHietfe, 6$oileoeI 
„ GrnH Jrittjiid), 5dj3nfcc 

Stile S3*ifonen, »eiche übet ben Berbteib bet Set« 
mtjjten ä»e<fbtenltd>e Slngoben machen fönnen, »erben 
gebeten, blefe petfönlidj ober idjiiftltib an bae Soangc« 
ltfetje Honnitorlum in S 0 i(«. 'Dlüblenftt. 11a, ju rtd)ten 

Sofen, ben IS. Oftabet 1939. 

Gbanaelifdjes Slonffftorinm. 

»TM D. Blot. 


SBer tarnt fluslunft geben über 

SuDerintenDent ‘Hftmaitn 

Sr mar unter ben BeridHepPten. 3!ad) b« Befreiung ift 
tr in Corolcj einmanblrei geleben unb logar nefprodien morben. 

SBer fann mhtetlen tu meldjem Cajarett er tn ober bet 2obj 
»ar. Seine Tran erbittet balblae Hingaben. Sftalitr. U/S. 


Hier tann mir über ben 
Bcrbteib mein. Sohne* 

ttHoIf (daetet 

meldjet am 4.9. oorm. 
tn ber Bamiaer Str. 
oerbaltet mürbe, unb 
am «ornmartt no.ti 
einmal aeiehen morben 
itt, nähere Bnqab.it 
machen ? 

«trau «äte (haete; 
Sbauffteitrafce 62 

40er tann Hlusfunft 
über meinen Wann 

(Brutto Uticfel, 

©r.«2ubtn, erteilen? 
Sr llt am 1. September 
interniert unb ill bei 
2omtt1d> jnleftt geleben 
morben. viugenbitd.idi 
ioll er lieb in 2ob|ober 
i'omitld) t.Vaiarett be« 
1 ftnben. Jreunbl. fln« 
'gaben erbittet u» 
riau Sita mitfel. 
\ö.«2ubin b. Stauben], 

ütwxtehr Hundtfhfm 


ilkc tomt Übet %teincft 6ot)tt 

£>ans ftroente 

Vustunft «eben, be’r am 3. September 
oerbaltet unb bann sur 6/. «aietne 
aetommen ift? iton bann ab fehlt mit 
lebe Spur. SRitteilunaen erbittet 

,.rau f>ebmia Hroenle 

9llbert*5or(ter*Strahe :i. 


SBer tann SJusfunft 
geben über meinen 
Wann Sanbmirt 

’üirtiart» tBtlau 

lUein Con«t 

6S 3. alt. u. 3ungbauer 

Mutt hielte 

Sogolln 

metche am 8 Dl auf bet 
>riud)t in W o n t m o 
hinter fiobenlaUa ju. 
lammen mit etjua »0 
Bolt*beut|d)cn oeriiaf« 
iet mürben. Sie ®e« 
fanaenen mürben am 
7. 9. angeblich Sich« 
inng SBiociamcT ab« 
gelahrt. BalSfg* 3iad)> 
riet len erbeten an a« 

^tau itfclau 

«lein ßonat 

Soft SOierjdiuetr 
«re.» Bromberg. 

Safductmt! 

der fann tliietunft 
geben über meinen 

coön Serben 

meldjet am Bluttonii. 
tag oon peinlichen 
Banden nach tjoben. 
laUa mitgenommen 
mürbe. Ungaben bitte 
iu richten an M 

'.Robert Wiftau 


Santbot 

roüren »Ir. menn mir 
« us tun ft ü ber ben Ber« 
bleib ber «fomilie 
11. äcboilouiiderhiel¬ 
ten. mtlebe am 5. ober 
6. September nuletit in 
Xricintec. «r. flulna, 
geieben morben ift. 
ffaniHie Schüler. 
SdmUU. 


Sermifet 

wrb Belmntb flbrgo- 

mann, 23 3. alt geb. 
Bobgort «rets Xborn. 
Uusfunft erbittet vme 

Bieoon. Bromberg, 

ftofftrafee i*. 


■er tann Susfunft über 

Hrd)iteft Sruno Dcmbcl 

geben? Um JL September, normittaqs oon polnidien 
Banben au« leinet Sttohnung. Berliner Strotte 22 ob. 
aetübrt, mürbe er tn diid)tung be* 3. Bol.««om. geiehen. 
Baibige Hingaben erbittet 

Stau 9B a 11« Senttf. Berliner Strafte 22 ym 


tfermifet. 

©er fann Tlusfain?! 
üb« meinen SGlanfl 

^trmannJtroafi 

Blech ani (et, :t 3. oft. 
Igearbeit. bei Jot tot» 

geben? «t m a. Blut« 
(onntact, nachts »mild] 
V.l 1 — 11 aus ber 
«a'erne ongebi. noch 
h. «ujamicrltr.getrie« 
ben morben. Bon ba 
an »ermtftt. 1tniaber 
erbittet 

5V«tu au.’ortba Mrauie. 
fcSmebenbernttr. 18/9. j 
Bon S Uhr nav+m. ab. 


■tt bitten um Hach« 
rieht über ben Bet« 
bletb von np 

Oerbett Selter 

bi am BiuHemntag mit 

3 ander. Boitsbeutfcft, 

4 not oon Bromberg, 
Sichtung ftotiennljo 
aio Begleitet unterer 
Biebbetbe erlchoifcn 
|otn ioU (?». 

Vtitteilungen an 
Biobrom ftaltenhorft 
«reis Schmer ragt 
Wolter bet <0>obro». 
{für lebe -J adirteftt 
outrichtig bantbar. 


Berfrf)I*p|it mürbe 

Herbert ÜSning 

abgeholt mit Bletb u. 
ntagen am 3t. tluguft. 
JleutirAen, Hr.Sdjubltt 
mar befleibet mit einet 
braunorauen Mottbolr 
ktnqenStteleln.ntguen 
Sport tute i, »ollenem 
geitndtem Cochemb u. 
einen braunen rlaulch« 
tnantel, beUor. tUiüge. 

T.b. mutbeer iute%t tn 

iuio in er noch eeieren 

S orben? 3n meicher 
tabt ober Xort? Un 
T'f cfiem Ta!um unb 
loqet Bit» um ge« 
naue «uetunfl. 

_ «half 80ninq 
■•utinbeg. Cioiorg. 

SnlUltpiit 

mürbe am TOoutag. b. 
4.9.1919. mittags 2Uhr 
bet naurerpoiter «I« 
ebarb SBaltomtat OB! 
latire alt. mit tbm mar 1 
ber «rantenrnditer 
«raufe. Wer tann 
äuofunlt geben über 
bit Sermibten? jjrbi. 
ttngabelt erblUef .trau 
Selma fDalfowiat. 

Bromberg. 
Bülomotab 5 . -eod 





2ßcr roeiji 

etwas üb«r bet». Vtrbleib mtines Wanne«, bes ?anb> 
Wirts (Erwin Caubc aus Vcufelbe ffRienawilfCj) bei 
Slogafen, Kreis Obotnif, 12 Jlahre alt. befleibct mit 
Rcithofe, fchwarfgtauem Ciatfett unb 2l?e[te, grauen 
Wabcnftriimpien, braunen Schuhen, heller WüRe. 
Trauring C. V. 12. 7. 25, Stempel 900? 

9m 1. September muRte et ftch mit {einem 9?acfj< 
barn oeibfer in 'Jlojen jum Wititär (teilen. O&ejehen 
würbe tr als Internierter bei tönefen unb Warfchatt. 
'-Bei Thorn {oll er non einem ßanbrairt aus ber (5t- 
genb oon ofilcbne geieben worben {ein, als er |chwa<h 
pnfiKUieb. 

911er etwas oon meinem Wann unb Seibler weift, 
toirb gebeten, {ofort gegen Srftattung ber Unfoften 
jähere Angaben ju machen. 

S59) grau Clcsbctb taube. 


$Öer weift 

ettoas oon meinem Sohn Willi Wuwtfth aus 23uj4> 
borf (!öubji|jewlo), Kreis Obornif, geh. 23. 10. 1907? 
Sr tourbe am 1. September interniert unb toar bis 
8. September bei berfelben (ütuppe oor 2L<ar{<hau. St 
hatte eine b«Ue Kortjatfe, febwarje £>o|cn mit meinen 
Streifen, ein £>emb weife mit blau unb grauen Strei» 
jen unb ein helles Vorbetnb an. 91n ber linfen fianb 
fehlte ber Saumen bis jum erften (Seien!, an ber 
Sthläfe hatte er eine (leine Jlarhe. 

Wer -Räberes über ben Verbleib meines Sohnes 
mein, toirb gebeten, mir (ofort baoon Witteifung ju 
machen. Unfoften werben gern erfefet. 

8öS) Karl iJluioijrf). 


2Ber weife ettoas über ben Verbleib meines Sohnes 

$aul Knappe 

ber als VäcfergefeNe bei fterrn Sädermeifter £>ufe in (Ejar» 
nifau beichäftigt mar? 

Seit bem 27. 9uguft fehlt oon ihm jebe Spur. Such 
ift mir nicht befannt, ob er jum Wilitär eingejogen ober 
oerfchleppt worben ift. 

Sitte her»lich um Stadjricbt. Unfoften werben jurüd- 
erftattet. 

$ouI Knappe 

10 217 IDeibtnburg, ftr. ©nefen. 


lattrMat: 24. 10. 39 


Ttt r etwa* Don mriurn 13 jSStrircn 
Soli h Vnbreas OoltRla Womnaftoft. 
wetf), frr RA am Srptnnfier j»if<h»n 
2o<tacäOi> unb ©artiftcni brtlaufni bat. ronb 
Rt brtrn. Sncftr <f) ( ju Rtbcn. fltlt Unfoft»n 
wrrben erfiattei 

3o|en, IDatldjaucc Sfr. 103 


17. 10. 39 



Wer weih etwas übet ben Verbleib 
bet Internierten (670 

Aarl CkutiD unt> 

(leinrirfi fBohrrnburg 

aus ©eutfehed, Kreis SAroba, Me am 

S. September oon Schroba übet Xutef 
nach Xutifthfow unb bann noch »eitet 
getrieben unb boxt oon ihren Seibens« 
genoffen getrennt würben 

Hu« ©eutfehed fehlen noch Wilhelm 
Sumann ©erbarb Xteinft.tmp unb 
ftuauft Webepohl, bie oon polnifchen 
Solbaten na* 6tral(owo oerfdjleppt 
würben, am Wontag, b. 4. September. 
Um Tlachricht bittet 

t$ratt fWlnrttj« Wrunb 

©eutfehed, Kr. Schroba. 

Wer weife etwas über meinen 

Sohn 

Jpolmut Satin» 

Sutsgärtner in ©Oteejfi. Kt. Xto* 
tofehin. 

$abe (eit bem 25. Sfuguft oon ihm 
(eine ?toibti<bt. Weift nicht, ob et 
*um WtlitSr tinaejogen ober oer* 
{chleppt worben i(l 

Sitte um 9ta<hrid)t. Unfoften er» 
ftatte gern jurüd. 

#■11 Köttner, Säefermcifter 
1009* Still, Sofener Str. 4b. 

Bojanowo 

Wer weiß etwas Ober den Verbleib 
der Pamilie Walter? 

Von Leopold habe ich Nachricht. 

Krens. 
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2ßer weife 

etroas über ben Berbtetb bes In ßa^inlf 
bei 3“8°r6ro otrijafteten unb oon beit 
^Jolen oerfdileppten Äaufmanns 

Btuno Hefeting. 

SJtit anbeten Solfsbeutjdjen führte Ifjn 
lein ßeibensroeg übet ^Seifern, iKulc 
roat, Xuliljföro, Xuref unb angeblich 
nodj nad) ilnieibro. Seitbcm (el)It lebe 
Spur. Stngaben roerben gegen !Küd* 
erftallung jämtl. Unfoften unt. ilt. 67 
an bie flieldjöftsft. bic|. Stattes erbeten. 


21722 10.39 


Bet toelf) (liooi fibet hen Snfentboll 
meint* StfctBflgtt», be* CbtrmttDtr* 

fcruioiiii Mim 

Ztn fotvo, ftr. Snmtrr 

7?nt IIKg in bet SaffemOhle bei Jt. Stbneibet. 
W on Praljan, Iti Neumarffebem lf»mmettUfr) 
Unfi'ftrn etftnilt id) Sndwifilni an 

Cöhor (ftebmicr 

10*32 Senfoi**, ftrel« Santtr 


27 . 10 . 38 


Wein Wann, bet Canbtalet 

Scinlmlii Siirfitl, Islicnlwir 

Uttil fle'tn. muibe am 3. StWtmtxr Der* 
)d|It|>Dt. ttt ioB fid» anqcblid) mit 9 Soltl* 
btuMityn an* ittalaj Don ffuino nadt 78arfA«u 
btfltben haben TD»t roeelroas übet 
leinen Oerbleib? e 

Jrnu llbogatb Jätfel. 
19)13 dlienhotn. Jtt. ffoftrn. 


Potmer Tagrblott 21 ./ 22 . 10 . 39 


2ßer weife 

etroas über ben Scrblcib meines Wanne* 

greife o» ^onmannöttJOlDou 

aus ftufAen bei SAmiegcl 

Der haftet unb oeridlieppt am 1. September, äiiletjt geieben 
aroifdjen Äolo unb Äfobaroa am 5. September. Unfoften 
fit Tladjriditcn a)(I t >fn oergätet. 

3Rime $uife b. e>pffmanndtvalban 
fiuiAen b. SAmiegel, Äteie Äoften. 


21720 . 10 . 38 


Wer roei& etroas über meinen Wann, ben ßanbroirt 

ftrfiflct: 

aus Werbum, 5|5oft SRitidjenroalbe? Sr rourbe am 1. 9. in» 
ternirrt unb oerfdjleppt, am 8. ober 9. trennte er iid) oon 
ieinem 9ia«f)bar bei ßoroitjd) unb i>abe feitbem (eine 9?adj-- 
ridjt. Sr trug b't'grau «eftreifte $o|e, brauntariertes 
Ctadett, Ifelle Wütje. 

Sitte um 9?ad)rid)t. Untoften erftatte gern aurüd. 

$rau Gertrud Krüger 

109 SBcrbum bei 9titf4cni»albf. 


24. 10. 39 


SBe* weife 

etwa# toon 

v 4 >auI Sßeitöhe, fiantroöe, 

(»neffti, 

33 3kxf»re alt, eingejogen 26. 8. jur ffinefener «rtitierie, ob* 
transponiert om 2. 9., juletst ge|eben am 13. 9. in Wobtin, 
als oerbädjtig beroaAt oon 3e(broarf)imeiiter, War jufam* 
men mit Osroaib Xepper, Är, 9?eulomtjrf)fl. 9la(brid|t erb. 
unt. 10007 an bas „So|. Xagebl.", Wartinftrafie 70. 


24. 10. 30 
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p. 266: 


NÖTIGES AND OTHER PROOFS 


Public pottrr» conocminp llic rxrrution of Poliah tmirdrrrrs scntcnced to dcath 


~TT 


8et florffdjnlje Jon (BlndjorofM aus 
SoIofrtjIcM, Sir. ®ne>ei.. iü öticrfj rcdjlsträffiges 
Urteil ha C-ooDerge dils bei Dem mifität- 
befeijlsbabet üou JJ*fen t>om 27. September 1939 
mögen Sct&es, beringen an dem Bolfs- 
önttdjen 9llo Siet, unö wegen fdimeren 
Cfl«l»ftieöens!mi<fl#ji mXoöe uernrteilt rootben. 
üfls Sri eil iff Ijc ile uoilfltedl morden. 

JJojeti, den 2S.September 1939. 

Der Seiler der linllageliefiötöe 

bri ttfm icnCrrgfriiljt 

krln IHiiitürbct fclslinbrr imii D*(rn 


Sotlys Jan Gtuchowski z miejsco- 
woSci Kokoschken, pewialu gnieinien 
sklego. zostal na roocy prawoinoc 
nego wyroku Stillt dla spraw wyjqtko- 
wyeh w Posen z dnla '27 urzesn'a 1939 r. 
za morderstwo, dokenane na osobie 
Niemca Otto Micr ora \ za zdradq stanu 
skazanv na diniere. 

NVyrok wykonanov 'dnfu dzisiejszym. 

Posen, dnla 28 wrzesnla 1939. 

Sqd dla spraw wyfctkowych 

pr/y Dn*i>dcy Wop *>»;,m P<*wn. 



Jan («luchowshi. mayor of KoluMrUrn, ia thr di-triot of ha« hrrn arulrnrrd Io dcatli bv ihr 

Special Court undrr Ihr Military Couunandrr of Po«rn. Jodprmrnt waa piren on 27 Scptrmbrr 1939. 
Thr rharpra wrrrs minder of Otto Mirr, a ntruibrr of ihr (irrman minorily. and brrarh of ihr public prarr. 
Poacn, 28 Srptombrr 1939 Thr Offirrr fo» ihr Proorrulion 

with Ihr SprciaJ Court 
undrr thr Military foinmandrr of Po»rn. 




p. 267: 




p. 268: 

Translation of the farewell letter: My dear wife and dear brother-in-law. 
November 7,1939. 

Please forgive me for what has happened. God willed it so. I must have been 
mad, that is all I can say. My dear wife, do not worry. I went on November 6, to 
confession and holy communion. The priest from the Jesuit Church has been 
with me. I have sent greetings to the prior. I greet and kiss you. We shall meet 
again in heaven. Do not worry, my little angel. Again I greet you, though I have 
been a good-for-nothing; there is no more time, it's all over. Please give my love 
to Kolewski, to my parents, mother and father, and everybody: Jadzia, the 
brothers and brothers-in-law. Please also greet Janina Kuminska, Peter Polgos, 
Julek and Antek. At 10 o'clock today I shall be in heaven. Take all my tools and 
seil them. Give the boring machine to Peter, seil the bicycle to him for 100 zl. 
Give the second one to Kuminski, Buchholz will surely also buy something; what 
is left ask Zietok to seil, he knows better what to do with these things. Farewell, 
dear angel, tili we meet again. Ask the priest to read a Holy Mass for me, I have 
sent him greetings. Michael, farewell. 


Bromberg, November 8,1939. 
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Farewell letter of a Polish murderer written before the execution. Jan 
Lewandowski, plumber, to his wife. (Re murder case Lewandowski, Sd. K. Ls. 
Bromberg 85/39) 


p. 269: 





p. 270: 

Official proceedings in the cell of the Polish murderess, Franziska Wolska, in 
Bromberg at 10 a. m. on 14 October 1939. She was informed of the impending 
execution of her sentence at 3 p. m. and was asked for her last wish ("to confess 
betöre a priest and write a letter to my grandfather".) Both wishes were 
complied with. 




Jtr 


M. L.Li. 44/39 


BroabaiK, daa 14 • Oktober 1979« 


Verhandelt 

ia dar Salla Kt. 50 da» Qerlabta#i«&a»nlaaea 

03 


Braaber» ob 10- 


fila Untaraalabaatea 
Staatoaaaalt B » a » a o h 

Jnatiaobaraakratttr a.k. X tt h a (ala Urkundabaaatv ) 
battaa ilst hiarber ba»abaa and fand« a aaaaaaad: 

da* T>mt<Ui»4 /ranziska W o 1 e k a , 

9« fti aan 1 »bauptaa ob taa lat« r Xfflladar, 
defkacnlaobaraaohtaelatar Loboda ala Dolaataabar. 

3»#- durch t’rtail da» 3ond«r*«r lobt« la Broabar» 
aa 1?.10.’939 *ua To da v»ru.rt«llt«o 

Pr&nzlika B o 1 a k a 

wurda durob Venalttlaa» daa Dolaataobar» bakaaat»a»abaa, 
dal daa »eoanate Urteil raabtakruftl* aal, ala Banden» 
araala »ca Harra Ualohaaialatar dar Buatl« abgelabnt aal 
aad daj daa Ortall baut« aa 15 Uhr darob Kraataladaa 
vollat raokt aardao würde. 

t All h*fra»aB, oh M aoob ataaa s* erklären baba 
und obM aoob alaaa Tana ob baba, erklärt« Ä: 

leb ati-ehte vor «inac Pfarrer «Ina Belobte ablegen 
und «Inan Brief an a«ln«n OroSvatar sohrolban. 

Dlaan-Tuncob wort« lfa«r ««wahrt. 


0«»obloaaaa 




Staataaaaalt 




■TuatlaakaraakratHr a.E. 
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(Re murder case Franziska Wolska. Sd. K. Ls. Bromberg 44/39) 


p. 271: 





Jn der Nacht von Montag suüi Dienstag blieben wir noch tu 
Hause in unserer Wohnung. Am nächsten Tage wurden viele 
polnische Geschütze in der Nähe unseres Hauses aufgefahren. 

Aus Furcht, daß uns etwas pa/Heren könnte, gingen wir zu 
unserem Nachbarn Johann Held. Dieser Zeuge ist noch an Leber.. 
Wir wollten dort in den Keller. Der polnische Pächter des 
Zeugen Held, der also in den Grundstück drin sitzt, erlaubte 
uns das nicht. Der Pächtfef ifl 5drski t Wir gingen duraufin ln 
das nächste Haus, da4 den Deutschen Albert Karl gehört 
Wir blieben bei ihn 2 Stunden. Während dieser Zelt kan der 
Schwiegersohn des G <5 r s k i .Br heißt Uylszynskl 
Jch habe den Namen eben so buchstabiert, wie wir ihn inner 
Aussprechen. Der Uylszynski ist von deutscher Hilfspolizei 
gestern abend verhaftet worden. 

Als kylsziynski von uns hörte, daß nein Vater und Keine 
beiden Brüder erschoesen worden sind, erklärte er uns: "Ja, 
ich konnte nichts anders. Aus Euerem Hause ist dreiaial auf 
mich geschossen worden." Kr sagte dann weiter: "Hitler ist 
schon in der Stadt. Wir lassen ihn ruhig bis hier auf die 
Berge. Hier kOiJBt es zur Schlacht." Er sagte ferner: »E-gkönne 
vielleicht doch zur Durchbruch kommen und wenn ihn die Deutschen 
bekämen, dann wurde er an den Beinen eufgehängt. Er sei ein 
wichtiger Staatsmann, er hätte aus Warschau noch nicht die 


Letzte Nachricht. 


V- g. u. 


Urschriftl. 


dem Sondergericht 


B r 


b e r k 


Der BeaA&ragte der Untersuchungsstelle des Oberkomman¬ 
dos der Wehrmacht für völkerrechtl.Verletzungen übersendet 
obeaBtehend den Scfeluß der Vernehmung der Zeugin Dorothea 
Bedler aus Bromberg, Klein-Bartelsee WM Wl.Belz-y 55 . 

Aus der peinieeaVernehmung der Zeugin ergibt sich, 
daß der Pole Mylszjnski polnische Soldaten veranlaßt hat, 
unter der falschen Beschuldigung eines Angriffs auf ihn 
selbst den Vater der Zeugin, den 18jährigen Bruder Fritz 
und den 16Jährigen Bruder Heinz/Ai erschießen. Nach Angaben 
der Zeugin befindet sich M. An faat^wn der Deutschen Polizei 
in Bronb.rg. 


■erlneobe ik rl egage ri ofafrH f- 


Last page of the original record on the Statement of the 14-year-old Dorothea 
Radler. Cf. document No. 15, page 53f. 



p. 272: 



.Feldgericht des Stabes s.b.V. 
des Koaaandeurs des Luftgaus 3 

(v*T) 


X 


Broaberg, dar 14.9.19 59. 


Gegenwärtig : 

KQH d.Lw.Dr Walt zog 
als Richter 

Jn der Völkorrechtsuntersuchungssache Broaberg I 
JOJ d.Lw. Hanschke erscheint als Zeuge 

als Protokollführer Prl. Vera Garnot, wohnhaft Broaberg, Ihomeratr«. 

125 und erklärt, zur tahrhelt ernannt, UkX ge»4ee: 
rach Kllesbelehrur.g folgendes : 

?lhf« 

Zur jreM> i J 'h bin 19 Jahre alt, ov. Olaubeas 
ohn« Beruf. 

Zur Sache : Als es ln der Stadt bekannt uvrde, d-ss die deutschen Trup¬ 
pen einrSekter, begann auch bei uns Ile Zivilbevölkerung uni polnische 
Soldnter Gewalttaätl^kel ten aussutben. Sonntag gegen 2 Ohr n-.bert-s^sich 
unsebeo Hause Thornerstraese 125 , 4 Ka vor. da 1 Stadt "ntfrnt, polni¬ 
sche Soldaten und polnische Zivilbevölkerung. Dle> polnischen ZivilWlsta 
sagten: Hier wohnen Deutsche /.-Daraufhin begannen 'ie Sold» ten sofort 
zu x Messen. Wir flüchteten ha— f ln einen Schuppen. Die polnl eben 
Soldaten warfen auch a.M. nach alt Handgranaten. Zuerst wurde aeln Titer 
aus lsa Schuppen harausgebolt . Sr wnrde voh den Polen gefragt, wo er 
das kasehlnongewehr hatte. Mein Tater wer9teni Jedoch ile Frage nicht, 4> 
da K nicht polnisch kannte. Jch ging daraufhin auch aus den Scho-rer 
heraus. Jch wollte aelnea Tater beisteben, da Ich polilsch kann. Jch 
habe die Polen gefragt, was wir Ihnen angetan httten uni für seinen Ta¬ 
ter gebeten. Die Polen riefen Jedoch: ^Herunte r mit len deutschen Schwel- 
»• 

nen-.Mein Tater erhielt weh re re Kolbenhiebe Ins Oealcht und an len Kör¬ 
per, solenn wurde er alt dea 3eltengewehr gestochen» ^«raufhln fiel 
aeln Tater zu Boden und erhielt la Liegen noch 6 Schlisse. Die Horde 
zog sodann ab», naehdsa sls der Zivilbevölkerung- gesagt hatte», sie 
könnte» das Hass piqndera, »onst wllrd#» sie es ln Brand stecken. Kun- 
■ehr vertleis anoh »eine Mutter Ihr Versteck. Wir wollten beide de«. 
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Original record on the Statement made by Vera Gannott (Cf. pages 71/72) 



p. 273: 



4en blutüberströaten Vater abwaschen. Ala wir Bit dieser T tlgkeltVhVueB 
erschien erneut ein» polnische Hordi, dl« Bich Bit Latten uni Knüppeln 

bewaffnet hatte. Meine Mutter und aelne Tunt* wurde« alt diesen Knüppeln 

geschlagen. Jch selbst bekaa links und rechts Ohrfeigen. Daraufhin sogen 

sie wieder ab. Kach einiger Zelt kaa eine andere Hörle polnischer Soldat«* 

uni Zivil feilten. Als die ae sich ntherte , lief ich ln de* hinter unsere« 

Haus flleasenie Brahe. An den Haaren wurde ick Jedoch täAX h«rausgexog*n. 

8tva 10-15 Zivilisten schielten mich ln ins H-us. Sie sagten, ich soll« »et 

sehen, d«ss di® iolen garnl 'hl so achlina seien, sie würden erlauben, last 

ich aeine nassen Kleiier wechsele.De jedoch nieo-nd das Ziaaer v-rliess, 

v>vv< 

velgorte ich «ich, «ich uazuxiehen . Die iolen rl ssenvi-rsu fhln die Kl«l — ‘ 
ler von Leibe, legten nlch nackt auf iie t'rie. Etwa 10 Mann hielten ulen 
f°st und zwar Kojf, Hi.niert uni ?l.sser. Einer der Polen verging sieh an 
■ lr. Er vollzog der Beischlaf. Jch Ir be hierbei Verletzungen erlitten. Die 
ersten Tage h"tte ich erhebliche .lehaerzer, Jetzt nicht ««fcr. heiter« Pol¬ 
ler h«ber sich an nir nicht vergriffen, hf.hrcnd dieaea Vorfalls vurle s»l- 

t 

ne Mutter ln eir*4*w ?. 1 n mr geführt, iaa ln dem oberer. Stockwerk ll«gt uncf 
mit vorgeh'-l tnnem Gewehr fes tgehr.l ten. 

Polnische Soldaten haben aeine« Vi ter uni mir Geld, Handtasche, Ohrei 
und «Inge geraubt. Unsere toi rung urde völlig zerstört,' ile Möbel alt 
Seilen zerhackt. J etliches Geacbirr uni die ^aache urien gestohlen. 

«affen haben wir in unser«! H*;use nicht gelt-bt. ’lr haben sie vor4*v 
-uf Grund «lrier allgemeinen Anordnung der «olizei nbgelief rt. 

*. g. u. fr (rU (jü/u O’t 
3l<> Zeugin wurde beeidigt. 
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p. 274: 



mit einem sehr kräftigen Fusstritt bedachten. Von Konin aus 
konnten wir unseren learsoh nach Kutno nicht mehr fortsetsen 
und marschierten plötzlich nach Norden. Etwa 7 km hinter 
Konin verliess uns unsere Begleitmannschaft und es blieb ein 
einziger rolizist, der geistig beschränkt war, zurück. In - 
zwischen wurden wir von polnischen Reservisten mit langen 
Prügeln und Steinen missnandelt. Von diesen befreiten uns 
Feldpolizisten. Auf einem Vorwerk bei -aUnlac konnten wir 3 
Tage liegen bleiben, da unser Polizist erst ./eibung holen 
musste, was mit uns geschehen sollte. 

Hinter Slesin kamen wir durch die ersten polnischen 
Stellungen und wurden hinter der .Stadt auf einem Gutshof 
untergebracht, der völlig mit polnishcem Lilitar belegt war. 

Hier ar es ein Junger polnischer Leutnant, der uns unter 
unzähligen Verwünschungen den Tod androi.te. Am nächsten -or en 
wurden wir bereits ua 2 Uhr morgens zum Seitermarsch geweckt. 

Die Sagen mit Krüppel und - Inder ;>li ben zurück. Später hörte 
ich, dass man diese erschossen uatte. Es war dies die ganze 
Familie Sohmolke und nocn ein Kriegsinvalide mit einem B in. 

Bei Kanonendonner gln L . es nach einem Gewaltmarsch nach 3abiak. 

Am Nachmittag gln^ es wieder weiter, nachdem wir jetzt in 
3 Gruppen eingeteilt worden waren und zu unserer he achung 
noch zahlreiche Soldaten hinzukamen. Auf einem Saidweg mussten 
wir den Soldaten alle Uhren und sonstigen ...c.-.muckstücke, allez 

y tlfn T'ßll * 

Geld una sogar die Eheringe abliefern.axl am Als ir am . ontag 
morgen wieder weitermarschieren mussten, konnten einigt vo.\ uns 
nicht mehr.auf den Fussen stehen. Neben 5 Kranken, die unmöglich 
weitergehen konnten, unter diesen befand sich eine Lehrerin aus 
Posen, blieben 3 Gesunde zu deren chutz zurück, später er - 
fuhren wir, dass diese von der 3e/achung einfach niederge - 
schossen und in viehischer ..'eise mit ..t einen, zu lode geschla - 
gen worden waren. 

Nach tagelangem Hin und Hemarschieren, die Front 
rückte immer näher an uns heran, wurden wir dann am 17.9.39 
von deutschen Truppen befreit. Über Breslau wurden wir durch 
die deutsche Wehrmacht wieder ln die Heimat zurückbefördert. 


Laut diktiert,genehmigt und unterschrieben. 

Der Zeuge leistete folgenden Eid : Ich schwöre bei Gott 
dem Allmächtigen und Allwissenden, dass ich die reine afeurhelt 
gesaghiund nichts verschwiegen hab^,V 
v Geschlossen : t ' 


o wahr mir Gott helfe. 




\ 


U uL 
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Final page of the original record of the Statement made by Father Breitinger (Cf. 
pages 132-135). 


p. 277: 



Lnkiiown mau, fron» 30 40 )ftr» of «{ge. belonging Io ihr Je*uitcr*«T fgroup of imirder». A»»u*»tuation 

of 39 minority Geraum» In- a rornplete Poliafa Amy uuit. Tuvo thniRt« of Waronrt in ihocai of whirh 
onr provrJ fatal, puneturin* rardiar artrrir-. Aotofny No. Br I (OKW^M. S. In.) 


p. 278: 



Ilrllrr, Willi, 19 «rar». aUo brlon|inj| U ihr jtroiip of Jrsnitrrurr murilrr». 33 »lal>» Tram dagprr 
or thnirU of havoart, of whirh Ihr oor nmrkrd «ith arrow, Ihrou^h crrriral »pinal rorJ, 
prornl fatal. Aulop.v No. Br. 23 iOKWjII. S In ) 


p. 279: 





Kutzrr, Olli», 73 yr«rs MC— Iler of Rector kotier*« hmi-elioM. Togrther utth Kularr, Ollo, wert 
tuurdrrrd: hi» *on, ihr partor. 16 rear* of ngr, and «Uo 5 German-bocn fugitire«, agrd fron» 
14 74 year», who had Iahen «heiter Io ihe rrclorv. The band» of Ihr 73-j car-old man arr hound 

brliind hin hark. The «anir crudr way of kinding wa* uaed on two olher per*on« belonging Io ihr 
-am» group of miirdrr». Dralh wa» rau»rd by bullet «hot through thorax, «rvering rardiac 
artcrie*. Indrprndrntly of thi», frarturc» of rih» <au«<d 1» Munt uiMrumrnla wrrr al»o a-rerlainrd: 
rridrnre of witnn**r« proved ll»eni Io he blow* de livered oilh ihr butt of a rifle. 

\otop>v N’o. Br 113 (OKW./H. S. ln.) 


p. 280: 




p. 281: 





Radler. Arthur. 12 yeor», brlimpiiijE ta ihr Radler family niurder rase. Tlie bullet entered the Inh 
au Ihr left at the eerei* and left il at the nape sf the nrrk, ahn an the left. The vietim lived for 
oyer 7 hour» aller ihi* nan-fatal mjury. Hi» wife and 4-year-old danghter were forethly preyented 
from renderinit audotanee tu the woundrd inan. Death »'« rau.ed bv a »hot throufth the head. Tw« 
«ons 17 and IS year» old, had been murdered previoauly. Autojm So. Br. 46 (OKWJH.S. In.) 





p. 284: 








I ubnown nun of aboul 20 «rar« of agr, brloapn| Io a proup of mutdrr« »lurli Ioob placr all o \tt 
ihr Miburb of Bromkti;- KHnliarlrU«. Aprrturr in orbital rarily, rvtdrmly rauncd by pom'turr. 
Thr only illiiMlration in ihi* M-rir* of rrrord» of punrturr of ihr orbital ca>ity, a» thr photographir 
rrrording of thi» inju» i« diffirult tu rrpnfurr front a Jrrompwrd body. Thr ponrlurrd injurv 
Io ihr rvr a« -hown abovr and olhrr punrlum of thr orbital ravhy arr provrd by ihr prTM-r- 
vation of ihr injurrd pari« a* Formalin prrparation*. »utopty No Br 17 (OKW.fH S !n I 


p. 286 : 



Grifjjrr, Paul, 32 ycar». Murilrrrd hy Puli-h «oldirr* and «cnior graninur »rhool boys »ith pi'tol 
»hol« and hin», • a( a pirka ir. The pirturr «ho»» an injury »hich in ,it» of Ihr pood prr»rr*alion 
nt thr hody ran only hr nplainrd a» a punrlurr of ihr Irft eyeball. Aatopn No. P I (OKW 'H S. la • 


p. 287 : 







l'nknuwn nun of abaul 43 >f*r» nf mgr, brlonging to * group af inurdrr» Killmd in ihr wood« 
nr»r Hnpfrngartcn. Aprrlnrr in both orbital ravilir«, whü-h hau not howrvrr bmt altributrd to 
punrturr«, »s ron-idrrable dauugr bad brrn eau-rd bv »rrmin. Aatofov No. Br 4 (OK WH S In ) 


p. 289 : 




Jearhkr, Mm, M TM«, bdonginj; Io ihr Eirhdurf-iVrtithruu group of murilrr*. Togrlhrr with him wrn 
murdrrrd hi» wifr Hedwig Jcsrhkr, 47 »rar», «Iso Ihr niaid El.r lljlim>. 19 Trans and ihr fanu-hand 
Kurl Knüpf, 20 year». Bullrl rnlrrrd by way of napr of ihr nrrk and Irfl in rrgion of mw, Artny riflr 
probablr, bin tt«r of heavy pistol nol rxcludrd. Aulopty No Br. S2 (OKWJH S In.) 


p. 290 : 




p. 292 : 








Ki-tau. Frieda, luarrird, 31 jmi», belonging Io ihr Firlidorf-Netrheim group of nmrdrr» j mother of 
3 rhildrai who <-~cuped deatii only by arcidenl. Stna»hmj: »hol through rranhim, hnllrl rntrring front 
rrgion of ornpnt. Aatopty No. Br. 88 (OKWiH. S. to.) 


p. 293 : 
















p. 295 : 



LrprniuLi, Paul, aloul 30 y«« «f agr, fron» 1 proup of imirdrrrd uuuurily Gfnuiu Ix Umging Io ihr 
"illap pari»h of <.ro».neiidorf, ßrombrrg diurirl. DtuliM during ihr Crral War «kh a Irg auiputalrd up 
lo llir tliisli. Killr.l by bullrt froin »riny riflo, niuanliing rraniutn. Aalopty So Br 126 (OKW 'H S I« ) 


p. 296 : 



















Janitrrh, Jlublnl n-wMirr, brlonpng to ihr Rbarpolr miirdrr r»w. Murdrr by Polinli purd» of 6 per- 
•no», lagginK behind in a rulumn of inlrrnrr» (Tamily Srhumlkr wilh fwighlmurs) 2 rripfln, S vromm 
and onr infanl. In lwo ca*e» ihr projeetile» Herr »rcurrd — ihr onr bring pari nf an arcm riflr bullrt, 
thr olhrr a pulol bullrt. Thr pirtnrr 4m»< Jarnlrrh wilh a right artificial leg and tliigli, and a Ich 
artificial Irg. Injurien: Bullrt nound in bead and ihorax, and injury from bb>» on head. 

Autoprv No. P. 32 (OKW.H S. In.) 


p. 297 : 















l'rui Iiimu, Lrliard, 3 jrar» »lil, belougiiig to ihr Lielnlorf-NcIzJirim group ol‘ niuidrr». The uurxr Johanna 
Schwarz, agrd 45, WM niurdered togrther witli ihr rhild. Bullet left body ihrough Irfl »uh»ca polar 
fo»**. CorrmpoiHÜnglT ihr hüllet enlered ihr body at ihr right tippe r rcgion «f ihr ncapula. at ihr »auir 
hcighl of abonl 71 cm. The horizontal palh nf ihr hüllet in *urh inromidrrablc height provra tliat ihr bo> 
wt * Art dcad whiUl in ihr arm» of hi» uur»r. Aulopsy No. Br. 7« (OKWJH. S- In-) 
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I(rti£, Günther, 9 year» old, brlonjcinjg to llir Kirhdurf-NruWiui pruup of inurdrr*. At*>>a»»tiMtion of 
34 minority Gcriunn«, among-l thrm 3-year-old childrcn and old mrn, 82 jr«n» of agr. Minder rommillrd 
b> PulUh imlitary unif. Gnnplctc «niajJitnft of rranium ratonl by «bol front araay rillr. Tojjrtbrr nitli 
thi« boy hi« 4-ycar-old hinter and lii* 45-ycar*old fallier Herr nmrdrred and »iinuitaoranilv with thrM», 
but at anotbrr place, HU 80-yrar-old grandmotltrr. Aotopv No. Br «0 (OKWVH. S In ) 
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Beyer, kurt, 10 year» old, bclanging lo ihr uiurder rate of ihr fawily of ihr ;ardnirr Beyer. 
Togrthrr with thr ehild were murdered: hi» 1-4-yrar-old fathrr, Friedrich B., ihr brothcr, Heinz B., 
21 y ran» and ihr gardrnmg hoy Thiede, 22 year* of age. Pirturr (a) »how» mir of ihr 2 pulal 
"hol« whieh penetratrd thrmigh ihr thorax, nrithrr of ihem of a t»eriou» nalurr. The aperture 
rau»rd hy ihr «hol » mar krd for pholop-apliir purpoM*» by povrdrring ihr «hin, ronriderablv diu* 
rolourrd throutfh derompo«iti»n. Pirturr (b) »howi the rouiolrlrly «maxhrd right forrarm. 
|***«ibly a bullet injury; in thi» ra»«, bowrver, ihr po*«ibility of thr injury having been raused 
by a blunl wrapon rannot be rirludrd. In addilion (o tlii», an injury in ihr region of thr Irfl ryrbrow 
ha*» been axccrtaimd (markrd will» urrow). Aceording lo ihr evident* of »ilne*»e» eorroboraled 
in il« rnlirrty by forrnsir Imdin*-. thr hoy, nbo rrrrtrrd hi« injurir** in ihr diak of thr *‘Blood 
Sunilay” on Srpt. 3, 1930, remained in an open firld »ade hy «de wilh ihr bodir» of hi* relative» 
and dird only ou the foilowing morning between 8 and 10 a. m. 

Autopvy No. Br. tOO (OKW7H. S. la.) Ptcturc (») 






B«»». Walt«, 7 Jf*n, krlonpinp to ihr F.irhdorf->«xhrim |roup. The boy'i fo.trr-motbrr, Frau 
llankr, 40 rrar« old, wa» munlrrrd loprllirr witli him. Pistol bull« rntrrcd hrad at vfrtfl rapitü 
and Irfl brad in rrgion of lcft trniplr, i. t. in a »harply dtucradinp path. In rirw of thr fact that ihr 
child wai »mall for hi« aje, it i« to kr aatnmrd thal ihr putol «hot wa* firrd from akoi r al thr 
rhild «tanding in an upri-ht ptwition. Autop*y No. Br. 74 (OKWjU S. In.) 
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Srhmolhe, Kurt, 1 * 4 T«r* old, brlonging Io Ihf Röaepole murdrr ctur. Penetration »hol from Irfl farial 
■idc Io latrrml cranial region. RiBc »bol probable; no tiperinm in bowrrcr avaitublr «< Io ihr eHret of 
aru» rifle bullet» on ihe rrania of infant» and ihr a&sumptian of a »hol fired from a heavy putol ran 
therefore nol br exrluded. Autopsy No. P » (OKWVH. S. tu.) (Poten) 
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SbulUnbrrg, Hrrbfil, 14 yrlw old, brlinjpmp lo ihr b»u*rbuU of Paator K utzrr. ÜximIi 
houud oo back. An arrow ahowa Ihr plärr in ihr hark whtrr ihr riflr bullrl Irfl ihr bodv. 
Thi« riflr bullrl ku firrd «hilil ihr virlim »u in a rrrumbrnt poiition. aftrr a pislol »hol had 
brrn firrd at ihr boy »tanding upripht. — ln ihr roffin» ran br «rn othrr virtinu of thi» pronp 
of murder*. Ihr unra of ihr virtiin», offiriallv idrnlifird, arr inorribrd in rhalk. 

Autopsy No. Bf 118 (OKW H S. In.) 
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Frau Hilde Berger, 24 vear» old. Antopuy No. Br. IM (OKW7H. S. In > 

Kgun Berger, infam, 4 month«. Autop.y No, Br. I» (OKW./H S. In.) 

Hermann Berger, hu.kand, 26 yean. Anlopry No. Br. 130 (OKW./ln ) 

Murderrd at Winrnau, Holirn-alxa di*trirt. All 3 prraon» killrd in a crllar kr ihronin^ liand ^rrnades ihr 
infant bring in ihr arm.« of it» mollirr. The hu«band rrccivrd uiorrovrr a coup dr qta<c «hol prnrtratmp 
frnai ihr Ir ft «dr of ihr nrrk Io ihr ripht arrrotmolhorarir rrpon. 
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Frau Sonnrnbrrp. 25 yrar« old, in an advaurrd »lajir of prefgnanry, » *rrn lytng in ihr karkground and 
*•>«* fusitivr uiaid BunkoMaki, Martha, 20 yrar* of aer, in ihr forraround, böth in a ronunon trinporary 
cofün. Vliirr of intinlrr: Kudak, Thorn disirirl. Bolh lüllrd by rüir bullrt*. Around ihr anklr« of 
Frau S. U lartrnrd a ropr, rmployrd Io drap ihr bodv oul of ihr piprty — ihr plärr wbrrr ihr niurdrr 
had takrn plärr. Aatopjy No Br III gad Br lli (OKWH, S. Io ) 
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Dahm«. F.Im*, 19 veir» old, brlnuging to the Hi«hdorf*!Nrtxhrim group of minder«. Murdrrfd löget her 
witli her fmplmrr. Je«rhke. man and *ife, and ihr farm-hand kurt kempf. Bullet« rnlrred body in two 
plärr« : firslly 011 ihr right *ide of neek, rauchig »Bna«hing of rranium a rille »hol, and »eeondR rntrring 
al right dor»al »idf, »howing a •harply a«eruding palh and ullimatelv learing kody through right thorarir 
^ide. Attention «hould be drawn to ll»e inipre««ion left on the «kin bv a bra.«»irre, ihn- indiruting ihr «e* 


of the viel im. 


Autopsy No. Br. M (OKW7H. S In ) 
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